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PREFACE 

T he purpose of this book is to present within a 
moderate compass a general survey of the history 
’ and culture of ancient India. It therefore begins with 
an outline of the historical changes through which India 
has passed from the earliest days down to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and thence proceeds to sketch 
the conditions of society as revealed by literature 
and the monuments, the constitution and administration 
of the State, the^chief religious rituals, the nature of the 
4 ; scientific knowledge possessed by the ancient Hindus, 

% their systems of weights, measures, and coinage, their 
■ writing, and their achievements in architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, and painting. The scope of the work has made 
it impossible to attain completeness, and much has 
been omitted which should find a place in a perfect 
picture of Indian life. For example, private life, war, 
the arts of industry, the culture of the Dravidian and 
other non-Aryan races, the great religious movements, 
and much else have been barely touched.' For this 
4 omission, as for many errors of commission, I craY|/I?e 
reader’s indulgence. At least I have within these'limits 
spared no pains in the attempt to hold up the inffror 
to this vast and wonderful culture, which is so manifold 
in its sources and yet so strangely original in its spirit. 
The record of Indian history is one of deepest fasej- 
t nation, and :the utmok imaginations of romance pale"' 

^ I take this i^pportuiiity to achl a note as a succetlaneuin for an .expojsi- 
tion of two omitted t6|i5br The siihjecrbf d the pre-Christian era 

is discussed in Sir A. Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 31-40, and Mr. 

C. V. Vaidya s Epic India, pp. 159-^55 i »‘Ost important source for 

our knowledge of the military art in ancient India, apart from literary refer¬ 
ences, is thQ^autUiya At*lha-'sTistra, chs. 9-13, and its commentary. 

vii 
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iside it. Indeed, the civilisation of India may be 
compared to its marvellous temples, in which every 
emotion of the soul Is expressed in plastic form with 
thrilling intensity ; and as often as I read it 1 remernber 
the verse of Bhartri-hari, the epitaph of its glories : 
“Alas, brother, the mighty king, the train of barons, 
the witty court at his side, the damsels with faces like 
the moon’s orb, the haughty troop of princes, the 
minstrels, the tales—homage to Time, by whose will 
all this hath passed into mere inemories ! ” 

In preparing the chronology 1 have drawn chiefly 
upon the documentary material collected in Epigraphia 
Indica^ the Chronology of India of Mrs. Rickmers, and 
Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, besides 
other works. On the subject of architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, and painting, the student may be referred to 
the works of Fergusson (especially^ the History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, 2nd edition, 19 ^°)} pub¬ 
lications of the Archaeological Survey of India, Mr. 
V. A, Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
and the books of Sir M. Aurel Stein and the German 
explorers to whom the sands of Turkestan have yielded 
up their long-buried treasures. As regards the remain¬ 
ing chapters, I am heavily Indebted to the Grundriss der 
indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, founded by 
Georg Biihler and now edited by Professors Liiders and 
Wackernagel, in which the student will find full biblio¬ 
graphies. My obligations naturally go far beyond the 
works in this list; in fact, “ I know not the numbers 
thereof.” 

My debts to friends for counsel and help are heavy. 
Foremost is my obligation to Dr. J. F. Fleet, who has 
with unwearying generosity read and revised most of 
the proof sheets, and enabled me to profit in a hundred 
ways from his learning and experience, and to my 
colleague. Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, to whom this 
book owes its origin. Among the others whose aid I 
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^acfeSiowIedgc with gratitude are Sir George Grierson, 
Sir Aurel Stein, Dr. Hoernle, and Messrs. J. Allan, 
F. H. Andrews, M. Long worth Dames, T. A. Joyce, 
and F. E. Pargiten To Sir Aurel Stein’s offices I am 
indebted for the permission kindly granted by the 
Secretary of State for India to reproduce some of the 
plates from AncieM Khotan ; and in the same con¬ 
nection I have to record the courtesy of Messrs. W. 
Griggs & Co., who lent me the negatives of those plates, 
and of the Clarendon Press. Lastly, I would offer my 
thanks to the India Society and its secretary, Mr. A. H. 
Fox-Straiigways, who have generously allowed me to 
reproduce as a frontispiece one of their copies of the 
paintings of Ajanta, which forms part of a set that they 
are about to publish. 


L. D. B. 


Au^st^ 1913 
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CHAPTER I 

OUTLINES OF THE EARLY HISTORY AND CIVILISATION 
OF INDIA 

I.— T/te Age of the Veda 

I N India there is no twilight before the dawn. In the 
darkness the eastern sky suddenly flushes, and the 
ruddy edge of the morning sun swiftly leaps upon the 
horizon. And it is so with the history of the great 
people which has led the van of Indian culture. They 
have left no record of slow and painful struggle onwards 
through lessening darkness of barbarism towards the 
light of civilisation. The earliest thing that we know 
of them is their Rig-vMa and the culture to which the 
Rig*-veda bears testimony. And this culture is already 
strong, rich in potentiality, typically Indian. 

The Rig-veda is a collection of 1017 hymns, supple- ' 
mented by 11 oth^rstcrm^dvalakhilyaSy in a literary dialect * 
closely akin to the classical Sanskrit. For the most part 
these hymns were composed for the rituals of the Soma 
and Fire cults by professional priest-poets of various 
families in the service of rich and devout princes and 
nobles of the tribes calling themselves Aryas.’' Most 
of them seem to have been made not later than_^iooo b.c., 
and perhaps considerably earlier, while these Aryas were 
settled in a region in the North-West of India, roughly 

h 
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frresponding to Eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
with their centre in the little district of the Upper Doab, 
south of Arnbala, which in ancient times was more or 
less enclosed by the rivers Sarasvatl and Drishadvati 
(possibly the modern Sarsuti and Ghogra), and is bor¬ 
dered now on the east and south-east by the river 
Chitang—a patch of country which the ancient Hindus 
called Brahmavarta and Kuru-kshetra, and regarded as 
the cradle of their hi_story. 

Who were these Aryas ? Their speech, as presented 
in the Rig-veda, is near of kin to the “ Indo-germanic ” 
tongues spoken by most of the European nations— 
nearest indeed to the Old Persian and Avestan, but 
very close also to the Greek and Slavonic,—and their 
culture and their social and religious traditions have 
enough likeness to those of ancient Europe to make us 
think that at some very early time the forefathers of the 
Aryas in India, of the Eranians of Persia, and of some 
at least of the “ Indo-germanic ” peoples of Europe 
must have been in contact. But language and culture 
may pass from one community to another without 
much admixture of blood. Nor do the results of 
anthropometry enable us to trace with certainty the 
blood of Europe in Indian veins. It shows that in 
certain strata of Aryan society in Hindustan there pre¬ 
dominates a physical type which in many respects is 
like that of certain European races; that is all. We 
must consider early India in detachment from Europe. 

But it is hard to avoid drawing comparisons, and the 
reader cannot fail to be struck by the likeness between 
the civilisations revealed in the Iliad and the Rig-veda. 
Both books present to us pictures of a society moulded 
by foreign invasion : a race of stalwart strangers, strong 
in the culture and armour of the late Bronze and early 
Iron Ages, has descended in swarms from the north or 
north-west upon a darker, weaker, and less warlike 
people, reduced them to subjection, and partly mixed its 
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and culture with theirs. Society is monarchical 
and tribal, divided into loosely knit clans, which again 
are roughly grouped into tribes, which are ruled by 
nobles and kings who dwell in strong castles. Public 
feeling finds utterance in assemblies of the folk, where, 
however, the word of the king or prince, if backed by 
power, is law. The unit of society is the patriarchal 
household of freemen. The lower orders of freemen 
are largely farmers and graziers ; below them, however, 
is a great mass of serfs, traders, and nondescript popu¬ 
lation, relics of partially submerged native civilisa¬ 
tions. 

The swarthy races who were dwelling in India in the 
far-away times when the Aryas streamed into it were 
probably as various in blood and civilisation then as 
they are now. Some of them, probably the more 
advanced tribes of Dravidian blood, may have been quite 
as civilised as the Aryas, even if less warlike ; others— 
the lower Dravidian strata and the Munda, Mon-Khmer, 
and Mongoloid tribes—were probably much more 
degraded. The Aryan society in which the hymns 
of the Rig-veda took their present form may have con¬ 
tained several of these elements. Its head was a foreign 
race of fairer skin and Indo-germanic speech, warriors 
and priests proud and jealous of their blood and tradi¬ 
tions ; its feet was a mixed populace, of which the more 
civilised elements had learzied something of the arts of 
peace from the Dravidians whom they had incorporated, 
and perhaps even borrowed some words of their 
language, while the lower strata were wallowing in 
savagery/ Outside the territory possessed by this 




* It is impossible to judge how far the fusion between the Aryan and the 
native stocks had proceeded at the time when the Rig-veda was completed. 
Probably it was already considerably advanced ^ but 1 arn scarcely prepared 
to assent to Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, who In his able little monograph, Life in 
Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras^ asserts that the Valic Hindus were 
as mixed in race as their modem descendants. The anthropometric data 
for the Panjab are strongly opposed to this extreme view. 
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(mplex “ Aryan ” society the same diversity seems to 
have prevailed : the Vedic poets speak of Dasym or 
Dasas,^ the native races still holding out against the 
Aryas, in language s^gesting that some at least of them 
had a respectable civilisation^ though one and all of 
them were abhorrent to the Aryas on account of their 
blacker blood and unorthodox religion. 

But whatever its ethnic constitution may have been, 
the society in which the Rig-veda was moulded differed 
vastly from Dravidian civilisation, and still more from 
the unmixed barbarism of the other races of India, in 
its conceptions of religion and morality. Vedic society 
was patriarchal and masculine; the household was 
ruled by a house-lord, who wielded almost absolute 
control over all the other members of the family, and 
to him his wife or wives were bound by a strict tie of 
lifelong duty and obedience. Dravidian society was to 
some extent matriarchal; matrimonial relations, where 
they could be said to exist at all, were loose and easily 
dissoluble, and hence succession could only be traced 
through the female line. The same opposition Is visible 
in religion. Both the Vedic and the DravJ^n religions 
acknowledged deities of both sexes ; but in the former 
the masculine members of the pantheon chiefly en¬ 
grossed the worshippers’ regard, while in the latter the 
position is reversed. Vedic religion, though it has its 
darker side—occasional human sacrifice, frequent cruel 
slaughter of animals, outbursts of filthy obscenity, and 
a mass of vulgar superstitions and crude magic rites 
enwrapping almost every function of life—was never¬ 
theless in its official aspect a fairly bright and respectable 
system ; Dravidian religion was dark and repulsive, 
obscene and bloody. The worship of the Mother 
Goddess with human sacrifice, of the emblems of genera- 


1 The word dasa in classical Sanskrit came to mean a slave, in the same 
way as our word sla^e arose from the name of the conquered Slavs as 
applied to them by their Germanic conquerors. 
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^ with wholesale prostitution, has always flourished 
"where Dravidian religion has held its ground.* 

The Vedic religion has many gods and many phases. 
This Is natural, for the hymns of the Rig-veda are a 
growth of many centuries, and the deities worshipped 
in them are the deities of many tribes, and the poets, 
though to some extent their ideas are unified by 
common literary and religious traditions, have many 
masters and many needs to serve. It recognises some 
deities who are simply personifications of the phenomena 
of nature clothed with a thin veil of anthropomorphic 
poetry that is not enough to persuade to real worship, 
such as Ushas the Dawn-goddess, Father Heaven, 
Mother Earth; others which have perhaps started 
from similar physical beginnings, but have developed 
new and more godlike attributes, as in the case of 
Agni the Fire-god, whose functions as spirit of the 
sacrificial fire make him the ideal Priest and heavenly 
Mystagogue, and of S5ma, who as the spirit of the 
intoxicating plant rose to a height of ritual importance 
comparable to that of Agni, and -of Indra, who from 
earlier connections with the lightning and the rain- 
cloud grew into the type and patron saint of the Aryan 
warrior, a valorous, hard-hitting, deep-drinking, swash¬ 
buckling Indian Thor; others sprung from material 
origins, over which gathering imagination and myth 
have cast an impenetrable obscurity ; and others again 
in whom moral or spiritual qualities latent in their 
earlier nature have grown more and more pronounced, 
until they have come to dominate the character of their 
possessors, and fill them with a higher dignity, as in 

^ It may be admitted that in the higher developments of Hindu religion 
the phallic emblem and its teminine counterpart are sublimated into 
symbols oi cosmic and theiirgic powers, to which no grossness attaches. 
But this is a comparatively late evolution, and even to-day I believe it is 
limited to a very small cultured minority. We must also admit the 
probability that the influences v\'hich contributed to (irag down Hindu 
religion were not wholly Dravidian, The Mongoloid mces of the North- ? 
Iwst are responsible for much of the Tantric cults. 


§L 
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e case of Varuna and the abstract divinity of Praja- 
pati and Brahmanas-pati. 

The civilisation of the Vedic Aryans was simple, but 
hardly more simple than that of many villages of Northern 
India at the present day. Most of them were farmers. 
Their fields were watered by canals, or by wells of the 
modern Indian kind, and the soil was broken by ploughs 
with iron or wooden shares drawn by draught^oxen, which 
they castrated by crushing their testicles. Fruit and 
vegetables were grown in kitchen-gardens. They had 
considerable skill in the art of the smith, manufacturing 
weapons of war and implements of peace from iron, 
copper, and perhaps other metals, and they wove fabrics 
of wool and cotton on a simple handdoom. Their 
houses were mostly of wood at best; probably the rafters 
were usually of bamboo, and the roof of thatch. The 
poor seem to have lived in round huts of wattle-work 
smeared over with clay and tyatched with straw, like 
the modern peasant of India. On the floor of these 
hovels grass was strewn, an ancient custom reflected 
in the ritual of sacrifice, and having the additional 
advantage of economy. The wealthier enjoyed the 
luxury of beds on frames, quite in the modern style. 

Clothing was of cotton, wool, and deerskins, full- 
dress consisting of an upper robe over the shoulders 
and a lower one clasped round the loins. Turbans 
may have been worn, as they were later, and oils and 
scents were applied to the body. Brahmans wore a 
knot or tuft of hair, shaving the rest of the head ; we 
are told that one family, the Vasishthas, wore the tuft 
on the right of the head, and other families followed 
other fashions. Women dressed their hair in plaits, 
knots, and other modes; the Atharva-veda mentions 
dressing, of the hair In the form of pots, horns, and 
nets. The food of the poor, as to-day, consisted to a 
large extent of honey, milk, fresh and clarified butter, 
curds, grain (barley and rice, either alone, or made 
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takes, or boiled in water and milk), sesam, beans, 
sugar-cane, and other vegetables. When they could 
obtain it, they ate meat without scruple — the flesh of 
rams, goats, horses, bufialoes, birds, fishes, and even 
oxen — ^for oxen, though venerated, were not yet deified. | 
They indulged in intoxicating drinks, the soma and 
suray the preparation of which will be described 
below. 

Society showed the same contrasts and discrepancies 
as in modern times. The rich rode on horses and in 
chariots, and lived in lordly ease, while the poor 
struggled to wrest a meagre livelihood from the 
capricious powers of Nature. Most of the vices of 
advanced civilisation were rampant, notably prostitution 
and gambling. Less objectionable forms of amusement 
were boxing, chariot-racing, hunting, and dancing. 
Dancing, however, often was quite in the style of the 
modern nautch, and far froni innocent. 

The chief tribes of the Aryas seem to have been 
the Anus, Druhyus, Purus, Turva^as, and Yadus, 
besides which we find mention made of the Tritsus, 
Krlvis (later known as Pahchalas), Bharatas (apparently 
absorbed later in the Kurus\ and others. They were 
very quarrelsome, and one or the great events of Vedic 
history Is a victory won by Sudas, king of the Tritsus, 
over a confederacy of other tribes led by ten kings on ^ 
the banks of the river ParushnL But we read of no ^ 
political consolidation following this struggle; Sudas 
was no Alexander. 

IL —The Expansion of the Aryas 

Until a few years ago, most European scholars 
believed that the Aryas of the Panjab who composed 
the hymns of the Rig«veda were the forefathers of the 
men who established Aryan dominion and Brahmanic 
civilisation In Northern India. Our little systems 
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e their day, and another theory now holds the fie 
is suggested that there were two invasions—or, 
perhaps more exactly, two series of invasions—of India 
by the Aryas. The first took place at a time when 
the regions stretching from the heart of Persia to the 
western marches of India were still fairly well watered 
and fertile. Some early Aryan tribes, parting from 
their Eranian kinsmen, slowly moved on foot and in 
with their women, flocks, and herds over 
these districts, entered India on the north-western 
border, perhaps by the Kabul valley, and established 
themselves in the Panjab, where most of the Rig-veda 
took shape. As they brought their own women with 
them, and generally avoided union with the native 
races, at any rate among their upper classes, they were 
able to keep their blood comparatively pure; and 
. hence we find to this day in the Panjab a physical type 
I predominating which in many respects resembles that of 
I certain European races, and is radically different from 
the typical characteristics of the other Indian stocks, 
although the Panjab has been for thousands of years 
the gate of Hindustan, and wave after wave of invasion 
has swept through it to break on the plains beyond. 

After these Aryas had passed into the Panjab, the 
same thing happened on the north-western marches as 
has taken place in Turkestan. The rivers and streams 
slowly dried up, and the desert laid a dead hand upon 
the once fertile lands. The road was now closed for 
ever to slow migrations of families; it could be traversed 
only by swiftly moving troops. Henceforth the suc¬ 
cessive waves of foreign invasion, though for a time 
they might overwhelm Hindustan, covild not leave any 
deep and lasting change in the racial characteristics of 


It was first propounded by Dr. A. F, R. Hoernle, and has received 
the weighty support of Sir George Grierson, who as Director of the 
Linguistic Survey of India possesses a unique icnowiedgc of the evidence 
that Jaiiguage furnishes in the case. 
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__ laian peoples ; for the desert forbade the Invaders 

to bring with them enough women to make a colony 
of their own race, and hence their blood was soon 
swallowed up in the vast ocean of Indian life. 

In one of the earliest of these later Irruptions an 
Aryan tribe or group of tribes akin in blood and 
language to the first invaders climbed over the wild 
mountains of the Hindu Kush through Gilgit and 
Chitral, on the north of the Panjab, and at length 
gained a footing on the plains of the upper Ganges 
and Jamna. Probably they came as a series of hordes, 
one following another. They brought few or no 
women of their own stock, and were therefore forced 
to take wives of Dravidian blood. Hence the region 
where they established themselves, the Madhya-deUi or 
Midland, which corresponds roughly to the modern 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,^ came in course 
of time to be inhabited by a population whose blood 
was mixed in varying degrees, while its religion and 
traditions were still to a large extent Aryan. The 
invaders made little impression upon the Aryas of the 
Panjab ; but further to the east they caused a general 
dislocation, of which the result was that Aryan tribes 
began to move on further towards the east, south, and 
west, mixing their blood in various degrees with the 
women of the races whom they conquered, and estab¬ 
lishing the Brahmanic religion and polity to a greater 
or less degree over India down to the Vihdhya.'* 

Thus the theory. It seems at any rate clear that it 

^ “ The MidlantI extended from tlie Himalayas on the north to the 
Vindhya Hills on the south, and from Sahrind (‘vulgo SirhincI) in the 
Eastern Punjab oi\ the west to the condiience of the Ganges and the Jumna 
on the east. It thus consisted of the Gangctic Doab, and of the country 
immediately to its north and south,”— Imperial Oaxetteer oj InJiay new 
edition, vol. i. p. 357. 

* See also below, Appendix II to this chapter. There is an alternative 
possibility that the first stream of invaders settled in the Madhya-desa, and 
that the second series of invaders swept around them into Sindh, Gnjarat, 
the Dckhan, and Eastern India. But this seems on the whole less probable. 
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as in the Madhya-desa, amidst a population of mixed 
Aryan and Dravidian blood, that the religious and 
social ideas of the Vedic Aryans developed into the 
classic form of Brahmanic culture. Here perhaps 
were composed the later hymns of the Rig-veda ; here 
the manifold and fluctuating cults of the Rig-veda 
crystallised into the systematic ritualism of the Brah ■ 
manas; here arose as an offshoot of the latter the 
gnosis of the Upanishads, which shew us how Brah¬ 
mans, passing beyond the thought of material welfare 
and its encompassment by works of formal sacrifice, 
sought eternal liberation from the cycle of transmigrat¬ 
ing births by mystic absorption of, the spirit into the 
transcendent Absolute; here were founded the forms 
of faith and the system of caste by which Indo-Aryan 
society ever since has been dominated ; and here was 
developed the classical Sanskrit language, differing 
from the Vedic dialect much as did Attic from Homeric 
speech. 

The Maha-bharata, the great Sanskrit poem which 
has the somewhat doubtful honour of being the 
bulkiest epic in existence, describes a state of society 
which, although coloured by the atmosphere of romance, 
nevertheless throws some gleams of light on the actual 
history of the Madhya-de§a. Its theme Is the fortunes 
of the Pandavas, five brothers named Yudhi-shthira, 
Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Saha-deva, the sons of 
King Pandu, with their common wife Draupadi, who 
were fraudulently dispossessed of their royal rights by 
their cousins the Kuru or Kaurava princes, sons of 
Panin’s brother Dhrita-rashtra, who reigned in Hastina- 
pura over the Bharata tribes. After many adven¬ 
tures the Pandavas returned, established themselves in 
Indra-prastha on the Jamna (the modern Delhi), and 
at length overthrew the Kauravas after a fierce struggle, 
in which the Pandavas were supported by the semi- 
divine prince Krishna of Dvaraka and by the Panchala, 
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and Matsya tribes. They thus founded a 
great empire, in which the Bharatas and Pahchalas 
were comprised. Now the Maha-bharata seems to 
have once existed in an earlier and less bulky form, 
possibly some four centuries before the Christian era ; 
and it has been conjectured with plausibility that in 
this first version of the epic the Kauravas were the 
heroes, tragically overthrown by the Pandavas, a horde 
of unchivalrous foreign barbarians, and that some time 
later, when the victorious Pandava dynasty seemed to 
have justified itself by its subsequent political success 
and its championship of orthodoxy, the poem was 
entirely recast by a writer or writers who endeavoured 
to whitewash the Pandavas and paint the Kauravas in 
deepest black, inventing for the Pandavas a lineage in 
support of their claim to the throne and toning down 
all points of the legend that told against them. Some 
features of the tale, however, were too well known to 
be washed out, and these were left with little or no 
apology in the revised version.’^ 

Apart from its mixed sympathies, there are many 
features in the epic which shew that in its earlier form 
it arose in a rude “ heroic ” society in which the 

* Von Schroeder (Indiens Liieratu}\ p. 460) proposes to distinguish 
three periods in the history of the epic. First there was a loose serieR of 
lays on the great war 5 then a single epic vras composed betweeri the 7th 
and 4th centuries by a poet in full sympathy with the Kauravas, in which 
the chief deity was Brahman ; then a bulkier version was made, in which 
the Pandavas were made the heroes, and Vishnu and his incarnation 
Krishna were represented as the chief deities, the cult of Siva also finding 
a place; and lastly some sporadic additions were inserted. Hopkins 
(T/ie Great Epic of India^ p. 597) suggests the following stages :— 
“ Bharata (Kiiru) lays, perhaps combined into one, but with no evidence 
of an epic before 400 B.C. A Mahabharata tale with Pandu heroes, lays 
and legends combined by the Puranic diaskeuasts, Krishna as a demigod 
(no evidence of didactic form or of Krishna’s divine supremacy), 400- 
200 B.C. Remaking of the epic with Krishna as all-god, intrusion of 
masses of didactic matter, addition of Puranic material old and new; 
multiplication of exploits, 200 b.c, to 100-200 a. D, The last books added 
with the introduction to the first book, the swollen Anii^asana separated 
from Ciinti and recognized as a separate book, 200 to 400 a.d. ; and finally 
400 A. D. + : occasional amplifications.” 
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m\x\M morality and doctrine of the standard Brah- 
nanic schools had not yet developed—a society which 
may well have existed in the Madhya-d6^a in the age 
of ferment which followed the irruption of the second 
wave of Aryan invasion sweeping down from Chitral 
and Gilgit. Notably there is the startling fact that 
the Pjtndava brethren possess a common wife—exactly 
like the Mongoloid tribes of the Himalaya. Again, 
wine is drunk and meat eaten without the least 
scruple by the heroes, and child-marriage seems to 
have been still generally unknown—two important 
points in which the epic age is unlike the classical 
period—-while on the other hand the veneration of the 
cow had made considerable progress, and it was con¬ 
sidered sinful to eat beef. But the most remarkable 
difference from Vedic conditions is shown in the 
political divisions to which the epic refers. Instead of 
tiny tribes as loosely knit as the city states of classical 
Greece, we rind great kingdoms with centralised 
administration. In the heart of Northern India, to the 
west and south-west of the bed of the Middle Ganges, 
was the kingdom of the Pafichalas, a confederacy 
which included the great cities of Mathura (Mutti'a), 
in the country of the Saurasenis, Kau^fambi (Kosam), 
and Kanyakubja (Kanauj). On the east of this, 
between the Ganges and Rapti, was the kingdom of 
Kosala, now Oudh, with the capital AyodhyS, near the 


modern Faizabad.^ Further east, somewhere about 


but 


the modern Muzaffarpur District, was a small 
powerful republic governed by nobles of the 
family ; ® its capital was VaiSall. Still further east¬ 
ward were Videha (Northern Bihar) and Magadha 
(Southern Bihar, xvith Raja-griha as its capital). With 


^ Another c^pitaJ, Famous hi Buddhist literature, was Sravasti, on the 
Upper Rapti. 

^ In the 6th century the Lichchhavi or Lechchhal family was dominant 
in VaisaJi 5 their relation to the Vrijis is not clear. 
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were associated Aiiga, the district south of 
_jalpuf on the Ganges, and Chedi, the region 
round Bilaspur and Jabalpur. KaSi, now Benares, 
was the centre of a small kingdom, and the modern 
Champaran and Darbhanga Districts are the site of the 
ancient realm of Mithila. On the south-west were 
the kingdoms of Nishadha (nearly the modern Southern 
Malwa) and Vidarbha (Berar). West of Mathura 
and the Saurasenis were the Matsyas, and in Kathiawar 
dwelt the Saurashtras, Vatiga (Bengal) was not yet 
regarded as Aryan, nor were Kaliiiga (Orissa and the 
Circars) and Ariga. Of the numerous other minor 
tribes of Northern India mentioned in the epic it is 
needless to speak. 

The Vindhya mountains have always been the 
natural boundary between Aryaaised and Dravidian 
India ; and though the poets of the epic name the 
great southern kingdoms, they probably knew little 
else about them. These kingdoms were those of the 
Paijdyas, Cholas, and Cheras. Of the Pandya realm, 
which included most of the modern Madura and Tin- 
nevelly districts, the oldest capital was Korkai, on the 
Tamraparni river in Tinnevelly; its place was taken 
later by Madura. The Chola kingdom at one time 
stretched along the Coromandel coast from Nellore to 
Pudukotta, and on the west up to the borders of 
Kurg, though in the seventh century a.d. it had 
shrunk to the modern Cuddapah District. Its capital 
was Uraiyur (Old Trichinopoly), and its port Kaviri- 
pattinam. The Cheras or Keralas dwelt in and about 
Travancore, Malabar District, and Cochin; its older 
capital was Vanji, now Tirukarur, on the Periyar river 
near Cochin, which was superseded later by Tiru-vafi- 
jikalam. Korigu-de^a (Coimbatore and Southern Salem), 
which in later times bore also the name of “ Kerala,” 
was originally distinct from it. These southern king¬ 
doms fom very early times enjoyed a civilisation of 



WhlST/f^ 
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own, and did a thriving trade with the 
he most profitable commodities exported from them 
were pearls, beryls, and pepper' ; and Indian teak- 
wood and muslin were apparently Imported by the 
Babylonians, probably from the south. Later, under 
the Greek and Roman empires, the Mediterranean 
ports carried on much trade with Southern India. 
Roman coins circulated there ; the native kings em¬ 
ployed F,uropean soldiers, and there may have been 
colonies of Roman citizens there. 

The epic age slowly brightened into historical day¬ 
light. In the Madhya-deSa the classical Brahmanic 
culture ripened into maturity; in the surrounding 
regions of Continental India it developed to a greater 
or less degree of fulness according to the circum¬ 
stances to which its Brahman missionaries and secular 
representatives had to adapt themselves. It is need¬ 
less here to dwell upon the rise and fall of kingdoms 
and empires which make up the bewildering kaleido¬ 
scope of Indian history ; the reader will find a chrono¬ 
logical account of the chief data of them in our next 
chapter. But before proceeding thither it may be 
useful to point out certain important facts in the 
development of Hindu thought. 

New elements entered into Aryan religion. The 
ancient cults inherited from Vedic times and developed 
on ritualistic and rationalistic lines by the Brahmans 
were Indeed maintained to a large extent in the centres 
of orthodoxy; but unorthodox churches began to 
grow and invade the sanctuaries of Brahmanism. 
Partly this change may have been due to the increasing 
infiltration of non-Aryan blood into Aryan society, 
partly to a desire for deities with whom the wor- 

^ “Pepper,** is the Tamil pippali’y beryllus Is the Sanslcritised 

word a word of Dravidian origin j mukta, the Sanskrit term for 

“ pearl,*’ is lonned by popular etymology from a Dravidian word, which in 
Tamil is muttu. Even the Greek the original of the word “rice,” 
comes from the 7'ainil arisi. 
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''v^^Ug^TS could maintain personal communion of a 
warmer and more intimate kind than was allowed by 
the somewhat colourless official cults, partly to self- 
assertion of the laity. The chief of these newly- 
appearing cults—which perhaps were very old—were ■ 
those devoted to the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, ; 
and Krishna (see Appendix I at the end of this 
chapter). At first they probably stood aloof from the ^ 
Established Church or Brahmanism ; but in course of 
time compromises were made. The Brahmans accepted 
each of these gods—’Usually Vishnu, with Rama and 
Krishna as his incarnations—as the Supreme Deity, 
and even condescended to minister to his worship ; 
but in return they recast these new organisations on 
the model of their own, making them conform with 
more or less completeness, according to circumstances, 
to all the principles of the older Brahmanic religious 
and secular polity except theological dogma, and even 
for the latter doctrinal bridges to orthodoxy were 
constructed. 

Compromise was less easy in the case of the great 
heresies which culminated in Buddhism and Jainism. 
These schisms arose among enthusiasts of the Kshatriya 
or warrior classes, and harmonists did not usually find 
a common denominator that would link them with 
Brahmanism. Gautama the Buddha, a prince of the 
Sakya clan, who was born at Kapila-vastu about 563 and 
died probably in 483 b.c., preached a doctrine which 
developed into the Hina-yana, or “Little Vehicle,” 
popular in Ceylon and Further India, and the Maha- 
yana, or “ Great Vehicle,” the creed of the Northern 
Buddhist Church ; the former lays stress upon eccle¬ 
siastical discipline and a soraew'hat rationalistically 
coloured doctrine as the avenue to nirvana, blissful 
eternal extinction, while the latter combines a vigorous 
transcendentalism, usually approaching nihilism, with 
an intense passion for attaining Buddhahood by means 
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/M/ works of charity and love, which are within me 
“■^ower of every layman, and indulges its gorgeous and 
vehement imagination in infinite multiplication of 
Buddhas and saints. Under A^oka Buddhism became 
the dominant religion of Northern India, and flourished 
for many centuries. At length, having become soaked 
with the vulgar superstitions of the baser Hindu cults, 
it was swallowed up in them, and has only lingered on 
in isolated regions like Nepal, or in a few villages of 
Bengal and Orissa, where its almost forgotten formulae 
have found shelter in the worship of other gods, or 
have translated themselves beyond recognition into the 
cults of despised and degraded castes. Jainism is the 
doctrine attributed to Maha-vira or Vardhamana, a 
somewhat older contemporary of Gautama. It preaches 
a severe asceticism, an extremely exaggerated tenderness 
for animal life, even in its lowest forms, and a curious 
half-materialistic doctrine, which has not much in 
common with the standard creeds of Hinduism. At 
one time it was the chief religion in several important 
kingdoms of India, especially in the southern and middle 
regions; and it is still strong among the mercantile 
classes of Bombay Presidency and the North-West. 
Both Buddhists and Jains, while admitting the regular 
deities of Hinduism to a qualified rank in their pan¬ 
theons, have steadily refused to assent to the Brahmans’ 
claims to supremacy and control, and hence they have 
always remained heretics outside the pale. 

Another movement that has had and still has a 
great influence on Hindu thought is the Yoga. In 
origin the Yoga is much the same as Shamanism, and 
an early kind of Yogi, the Muni, is already known to 
the poets of the Rig-veda as a wild god-possessed 
mystic. A branch of this mysticism became systema¬ 
tised in the service of philosophical speculation, as a 
practical means for obtaining the spiritual insight and 
resultant salvation which were the goal of all the Indian 
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iiysteins of thought. It was codified in the Yoga^sutra, 
a series of aphorisms ascribed to the grammarian Patan- 
jali (of the second century b.c.), and both in this standard 
form and in other even more repulsive developments 
has profoundly affected most of the churches of India. 
Starting from the; idea that spiritual insight is to be 
gained by arresting the activity of thought in the micro¬ 
cosm of his own body, and merging his mental processes 
into undifferentiated cosmic intellection, the Yogi pro¬ 
ceeds to aspire to superhuman powers of various degrees, 
dazzling the imagination of the masses by his miraculous 
pretensions, and awing them by the mystery and sup¬ 
posed sanctity of his austerities. For better or for worse, 
the Yoga has gained admittance as a legitimate phase of 
spiritual effort into most of the churches of India. 

Even the highly coloured Yogic imagination pales 
beside the doctrines of some of the innumerable sects 

I which have pullulated on the fertile soil of India. Most. 

I famous—or infamous—of these are the Tantras, or 
“ text-books,” in which a veritable Devil’s Mass is 
purveyed in various forms to a swarm of sects, mostly 
of the Sivaite persuasion. Of some of these Tantras 
the worst that can be said is that they are full of silly 
and vulgar superstition and magic ; others have tlie 
additional spice of obscenity and wickedness, some of 
them ordaining as a sacred duty the violation of the 
most venerated laws of God and man by eating beef, 
drinking wine, and practising incest. Unhappily the 
Tantric cults have struck deep roots In Indian life, and 
even to this day they have a profound and noisome 
influence over vast areas. 


c 
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APPENDIX I 

Alphabetical hist of the Chief Hindu Deities^ 

Aditi. a Vedic goddess of vague character, mother of the Adityas, 
sometimes identified with the earth-goddess PrithivT, or the 
wife of Vishiju ; later the daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, 
and mother of all the gods. 

Adityas. a group of Vedic gods, of whom only Amsa, Aryaman, 
Bhaga, l5aksha, Indra, Mart:ai?da, Mitra, Savityi (?), Surya, 
and Varuiia are mentioned as Adityas in the Rig-veda ; the 
TaittirTya-brahmaiia speaks also of Dhatri and Vivasvant. In 
post-Vedic times their number was fixed at twelve, Vishnu 
being their chief, and they were apparently connected with the 
twelve months. They are usually regarded as children of Aditi. 

AoNf. The god of Fire. He is addressed in many Vedic hymns, 
and often v^wshipped in Vedic rituals with oblations of clarified 
butter and Soma, His origin is variously given in the Veda : 
sometimes he is said to be the son of Dyaus and PrithivT, some¬ 
times of Tvashtp* and the Waters ; or he is the child of the 
Sacrifice, of Ija, of the Gods, etc. As the sacrificial fire was 
kindled every morning by the fire-sticks or arams^ Agni 
is often called the son of the latter, or generally of plants 
and trees. Other phrases and myths refer to his origin as 
lightning in the aerial waters, others to his manifestation in the 
highest heavens in connection with the Sun. He is sometimes 
coupled as brother with Indra and Varmya, and once with Soma. 
As the spirit of the sacrificial fire, he is often said to convey the 
sacrifice and hymns to the gods, or to bring the gods hither to 
the sacred rite, and thus is the ideal priest, sage, and sCer. As 
a universal spirit Agni has in the Veda the epithet Valivanard^ 
“ belonging to all men ” ; he is also styled Nara-tainsay praise 
of men,^’ possibly as an eanbodied spirit of prayer, and T'anii-ttapat, 
an obscure term. In later art he is often figured as riding on a 
ram, and as acting wdth Yama as attendant of Surya. Fie is 
sometimes called the husband of SvSha (the sacrificial invoca¬ 
tion) and by her the father of Pavaka, Pavamana, and 6uchi. 

A HI Budhnya. Literally ** vSerpent of the Depths ” : a Vedic spirit, 
apparently connected with the waters of the atmosphere. 

Aja Eka-pad. Literally ‘'one-footed goat” ; a Vedic spirit, ap¬ 
parently connected with storms and the atmosphere. 

Am^a. a Vedic god ; one of the Adityas. 

^ In order to locate deities which are not mentioned under separate 

headings in this list, reference should be made to the Index. 
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Literally “ Ofii^pring of the Waters ’’ : a Veclic god, 
usually conceived as dwelling in the waters, sometimes also in 
the/* highest place,” and is occasionally identified with Agni. 

Apas. The Waters, conceived in the Veda as goddesses in heaven and 
earth, mothers of Agni, and fertilising and purifying powers ; 
sometimes connected with the Sdma. 

Apsarasas. a class of celestial nymphs, in origin apparently con¬ 
nected with water (the word means water-pool ” or “ water- 
moving ”), but generally conceived in classical literature as the 
courtesans of heaven. The Gandharvas usually, and a few 
men, are represented as favoured with their love. In the Veda 
they are nature-spirits apparently connected with the powers 
of fertility, and their fivour is invoked by dicc-players in the 
Atharva-veda (iv, 38 , etc.). 

Aryaman. a Vedic god ; an Aditya, and usually mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Mitra and Varuna. 

Asuras. In the Veda originally a title of the gods ; but also, as 
usually later, a class of demons at war with the gods. 

Asvins, “ The Twin Horsemen,” two gods often mentioned in the 
Veda. They ride in a three-wheeled car (of which one wheel 
is said to have been lost when they came to Surya^s marriage) j 
the car is drawn by horses, or birds (eagles or swans), or buf¬ 
faloes, or asses, etc., and they are often said to cornc at dawn, 
sometimes also at noon and sunset. They are described as sons 
of the Ocean, or of Vivasvant and Saranyu, fathers of Pushan, 
brothers of Ushas, husbands of Ushas, etc., and are conceived 
as divine helpers in distress, promoting wedlock and childbirth, 
protecting ships at sea, healers of sickness. Their origin is ob¬ 
scure ; some compare them to the Greek Kastor and Polydeukes, 
others to two Lettish gods who wooed the Sun’s daughter, in 
later legend they are the fathers of the Piindava heroes Nakula 
and Saha-deva, and sons of Surya. 

Bhaga. a Vedic god and Adltya, regarded chiefly as dispensing 
fortune j brother of Ushas. 

Brahman. The Hindu Demiurge (see Br'ihas-pati\ the first-born 
of beings, who arises from the primeval w^aters, gives birth to 
all subsequently created beings, and conveys the divine revela¬ 
tion to mankind. He is also known as Hininya-garbha and 
Svayambhu, and is represented in art as having four faces (one 
for each Veda), usually with a kaman^alu or hermit’s jug and a 
sacrificial ladle in his left hands and a ladle and rosary in his 
right hands ; his colour is red, and he sits upon a lotus or a 
swan, sometimes with his daughter and consort SarasvatT on his 
right and Savitrl on his left. According to myth, a Brahman WTth 
the gods and universe created by him exists for one hundred aeons, 
between each of which the universe is temporarily dissolved ; 
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and after the hundredth aeon he and all the gods perish, new 
deities coining into their places. The Supreme Being or 
Svayambhu, later identified with Vishiiu«Nark)viija, is said to 
create the primeval waters and fertilise them ; they bring forth 
an egg, from which is born Brahman, who creates the universe. 
He is hence sometimes represented as arising from Vishnu’s navel* 
Daksha was one of his sons. 

Brihas-pati. a god of the Veda, in which he is also named 
Brahmanas-pati^ and is conceived with attributes very like those 
of Agni, especially as the spirit of sacrifice, prayer, and hymn ; 
in fact, he is sometimes identified with Agni, and becomes the 
hero of the myth of the release of the kine imprisoned by Vala, 
Both the above names signify **lord of prayer,” or more exactly 
“lord of the magic powers of prayer.” Jn one phase of this 
character the god gradually developed into the Demiurge 
Brahman (masculine). View'ed in another aspect, he became a 
spirit of wisdom, and ultimately in post-Vcdic religion Brihas- 
pati or Vachas-pati appears merely as a divine sage, the master 
of wisdom and policy, and teacher of the gods. A well-known 
myth relates that his wife Tara was seduced by the Moon. The 
neuter Brahma^ viewed as an impersonal cosmic power, was 
used by the philosophers of the Upanishads and later writings 
to denote the Absolute Being, which they identified with the 
pure consciousness or Self, atman, 

Chandra, The god of the Moon, conceived as husband of the 
twenty-seven mkshatras or groups of the lunar zodiac, who are 
said to be daughters of Daksha. His amour with Tara, wife of 
Bflhas-pati, by whom he begot Budha (the planet Mercury), is 
the theme of a popular myth. See also 

Daityas. a class of deities regarded in the Veda as offspring of an 
obscure goddess .Diti ; in post-Vedic books a class of demons at 
war with the gods. 

Daksha. A Vedic god ; an Aditya, and regarded both as son and 
consort of Aditi ; later identified with Praja-pati,-. In later 
myth he figures as son of Brahman and. father of Sati, wife of 
Siva. On account of Daksha’s contemptuous treatment of Siva, 
Sati destroyed herself, and was afterwards incarnated as Um5 or 
Parvatl (see The story of Siva’s violent interference with 

the gods assembled at. the sacrifice held by Daksha is told in 
several forms. 

Danavas. a class of demons. The name comes from Danu, the 
mythical mother of Vyitra and wife of Ka^yapa. 

Dhat^i. a god sometimes included among the Adityas. 

Dm. A goddess mentioned thrice In the ]^ig-veda, in an obscure 
signification. In later myth she is the daughter of Daksha and 
wife of Ka^yapa, and mother of the Daityas and Maruta. 


misT/t), 
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The Sky-Father, whose consort is the Earth-Mother 
(Pfithivl) ; cf. the Greek Zens, A Vedic deity of rather abstract 
character ; sometimes called father of the Adityas, Agni, the 
Ahgirasas, the Asvins, Indra, the Maruts, Parjanya, Surya, and 
Ushas. 

Gandharvas. a class of gods, in origin perhaps genii representing 
the generative powers of nature and water. In the Veda 
usually a single Gandharva (Vi^va-vasu) is mentioned, often in 
connection with SOma, which he or they are sometimes said to*' 
have stolcrjtaway. Later they appear regularly as divine musicians 
and singers, and as lovers of the Apsarasas, usually playing in 
myth an erotic part. 

GaneIa. Also known as Gaiia-pati and Vinayaka ; the son of ^iva 
and Uma, and worshipped at the beginning of every enterpirise 
as remover of obstacles. He is always represented as a round- 
bellied figure with an elephant’s head and one tusk, and usually 
as holding a rosary, noose, and elephant-goad, with a rat in 
attendance. 

Ganga. The holy river Ganges, personified as the eldest daughter 
of the Elimahiya and Mena. She is said to have been brought 
down from heaven at the prayer of the saint Bhagiratha to 
purify the ashes of King Sagara’s sixty thousand sons, who had 
been consumed by fire from the eyes of the saint Kapila. She 
issued from Vishnu’s foot, and as she fell she was caught in the 
locks of Siva’s hair. Her fall disturbed the saint Jahnu, who 
was holding a sacrifice, and he swallowed her up ; but he after¬ 
wards allowed her to issue from his ear. She is often called 
BhagirathT, from Bhagiratha, and Jahnavl, from Jahnu. 

Garupa. Also called Vainateya, from the name of his mother 
Vinata, wife of Ka^yapa, and . Tarkshya ; the sacred kite of 
Vishnu, represented with human body and the wings and head 
of a kite. He is the king of birds, and the deadly enemy of the 
Nagas or divine serpents. 

Hanumant. Or Afijaneya, or Maruti ; a divine monkey-king, son 
of the Wind, He greatly aided Rama in his conquest of 
Ravaoa (sec Rama), 

Indra. One of the greatest of the Vedic gods, embodying tlic traits 
of the typical Arj’an warrior, and often conceived as helping the 
Aryans in their contests witii the aborigines. He is the chief 
god of the atmosphere, and is especially connected with the 
tfiundcr, wielding the thunderbolt {vajra) and riding in a 
chariot drawn by tawny horses. He is especially fond of the 
intoxicating Soma-juice, which he drinks in enormous quantities, 
to stimulate him to his exploits. Sometimes he is called the 
brother of Agni and Pushan, and husband of IndranT or SachT ; 
his mother is once said to be Nish^igil, once Ekash^aka, Praja- 
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pad’s daughter ; his flit her is Dyaus or Tvash^ri, and he is sale 
to have slain Tvash^rl to obtain * Soma. He is often associated 
with other gods, notably the Maruts. The chief exploit ascribed 
to him is his destruction of V'rltra the Dragon, whereby he 
released the pent-up ^Svaters,”apparently typifying the arrested 
rains, and the “kine” imprisoned in the mountain, possibly 
referring to the same idea, or to the restoration of the sunlight. 
Another myth relates his capture of the kine hidden by the 
Pariis or the demon V^ala. He is sometimes said to have 
established earth and sky, and a later myth, based on the Rig- 
vSda, narrates that he cut off the wings of the mountains, which 
previously flew about and disturbed the balance of the earth. 
As in later literature, he is often styled in the Veda 
“ mighty,” and Vfura-haity “slayer of Vpitra.” See also Tvaihfru 
In post-Vedic literature India becomes the chief god of smrga 
or paradise, and is liable to be deposed from his throne by any¬ 
one of sufticient magical power* He is usually represented with 
a thousand eyes distributed over his body, which were originally 
marks representing the pudenda mul'iehrla^ impressed upon him 
through the curse of the saint Gautama as a punishment for the 
seduction of his wife Ahalya, and afterwards were changed to 
eyes. He is figured as riding upon the elephant Airavata, and 
bearing a thunderbolt {vajra), 

Kama. Also called Ananga, Smara, Madana, Makara-dhvaja, Kan- 
darpa, etc. The god of Love, and husband of Rati; usually repre¬ 
sented as a handsome young man riding on a parrot, with a bow 
of sugar-cane, a bowstring formed of a line of bees, and flower- 
tipped arrows, and attended by nymphs, with a banner bearing 
the emblem of a makara or sea-monster. See 

Krishna. Also called. Vasudeva, D^modara, Jagan-natha, etc. 
Originally a hero of saga, later regarded as a full incarnation of 
Vishnu. According to legend, Vasu-deva had two wives, 
RohinI and Devaki, and Devaki bore him eight sons. Karnsa, 
king of Mathura, imprisoned Vasu-deva and DevakT and killed 
the flmt six of their children. The seventh child, Bala-rama, 
was saved by being miraculously transferred from the womb of 
DevakT to that of ROhinT. When the eighth child, Krishna, 
was born, his father escaped with him, and left him in charge of 
Nanda, a herdsman, and his wife Ya^oda, taking in exchange 
their infant son. Krishna (literally “Black,” and hence repre¬ 
sented in art as a handsome child or youth of black or blue 
colour) grew up among the herdsmen of Vraja,and many stories 
are told of his childish sports, youthful amours (especially with 
Radha), and wonderful deeds. He slew Karnsa, as had been 
prophesied, and transported the inhabitants of Mathura to 
• Dvaraka, where he reigned until his son Pradyumna and most 
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iie Yadava princes perished in a drunken, brawl, and Krishna 
departed. A Jain legend .narrates that Dvfiraka was burned 
owing to the curse of the saint Dvaipayana, and Krishiia then 
set out with Rama and Bala-ratna to go to the south, but on his 
w^ay was accidentally shot and died. In the earlier parts of the 
Maha-bharata he appears as a powerful prince of Dvilraka or 
Dvaravati (said to have been founded by a colony of YSdavas 
from Mathura), who gave much help to the Paijdavas ; but his 
character here is iinchivalrous. In later parts of the same epic 
he is the Supreme Being, Vishnu incarnate to preach andjealise 
in works his gospel for the salvation of mankind. The Kpsh^a 
legend is thus of many phases, and is probably composite in 
origin. Possibly there is a trace of it in an early form in the 
Rigweda viii. 96, 13, which, according to native interpreters, 
speaks of Indra’s conquest of a demon named Krishija and his 
host; Puranic literature many centuries later records several 
conflicts between Indra and Kpishna, and in V^edic times 
worshippers of Indra usually regarded his opponents as foreign 
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devils.”* In the ancient Clih.indogy.a-upanishad (lu. I?; ,"! 
Krishna son of Devakt is mentioned as an ancient s.age. 'I'he 
Upanishads record the names .and something of the teachings of 
several Kshatriyas who were famous in legend for their philo¬ 
sophic wisdom ; and it may hence be conjectured that Krishna 
was originally the hero ofa non-Aryan tribe opposed to the cult 
of Indra, .and that this tribe later w^as introduced into the Aryan 
pale and brought its legends in with it. 

In art Kfishna is usually represented as a handsome youth of 
blue colour, holding or playing a flute (whence his name Mura- 
lldhara), often surrounded by a troop of idyllic amorous herds- 
women (Gopis), and sometimes as a baby lying on a lotus leaf. 

Kubera. Or Vaisrav.ana ; the god of wealth, .and chief of the fairies 
called Yakshas and Guhyakas, who dwxlls in Alak,a in the 
Himalaya, and is regent of the North. He is sometimes 
hgured as a deformed white man, with ihree legs and eight 
teeth ; but in Gandhara art the type is modelled upon that of 
the Greek Zeus. 

LakshmI. The consort of Vishiju. 

M Msu. The legendary ancestor of mankind {manu - Germ, mann. 
Fuel man) The Veda describes him as son of Vivasvant 
(whence he is entitled Vaivasvata) and founder of sacrificial 
rites. In the Sata-patha-brahinana he is Ssiid to have been saved 
by a giant fish (later identified with Vishnu) in a universal flood, 
after which he begot the human race by Ida, who arose as his 
daughter from his sacrifices. Naturally Manu was multiplied 
in legend ; among the various Manus of post-Vedic literature the 
most important is Manu Svayanibhava, son or grandson of 
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Brahmfin Svayambhu and traditional nuthor of the famous 
code bearing his name, who begot ten Praja-patis or anccstt^ 
of mankind. There arc usually said to be fourteen Manus, viz. 
Svayambhava, Svilrochisha, Aiittaini, lamasa, Raivata, Chakshu- 
sha, Vaivasvata (the ancestor of the present age, who is connected 
with the legend of the deluge mentioned above), Savari;ia, 
Daksha-savarna, B^r ahma>s5v arna,Dharma-savarna, Rudra-sivarna, 
Rauchya, and Bhautya. 

Martanda. One of the Adityas. 

Maruts. a class of Vedic gods ; their mother is Prisni, their father 
Rudra, or they are attendant upon Rudra. They are described 
as brilliant beings bearing lances or axes, and occasionally other 
weapons, and riding in cars drawn by speckled horses. Often 
they are associated wdth lightning, thunder, and rain, and aid 
Indra and Trita in their exploits. A post-Vedic legend makes 
them sons of Diti, or of Siva and PflthivT, the Earth. 

MatariSvan. a Vedic god, sometimes regarded as identical with 
Agni, sometimes as the discoverer of Agni or fire, which he 
brought to Bh|-igti. Later he is identified with the wind-god, 
Vayu. 

Mitra. a Vedic god, usually coupled with Varuija ; an Aditya, and 
apparently representative of the power of the sun. In later 
times he is sometimes represented with the attributes of the sun- 
god Siirya. 

N'aoas. Properly a snake, especially the cobra ; in myth a race of 
divine serpents, half luiman in form, descended from Kadru, tlie 
wife of Kasyapa. See 

Parjanya. a god, in the Veda typifying the rain-cloud with 
accompanying thunder and lightning ; consort of PpithivT, the 
Earth. 

Pi^ACHAS, A kind of goblins or ghouls. 

PiTRis. “Fathers,” i.e. the spirits of deceased foreftthers. The 
Veda represents them dwelling in paradise or the third heaven, 
with Yama and the gods, and receiving the same worship as the 
latter. Tn course of time their cult was further separated from 
that of the gods ; their home was said to be in the South, and 
they were worshipped with numerous special rites 
pitfi-midha, etc.). The name is also given to the ten Praja- 
patis (see Mami) and a class of beings who were sons of the 
gods and taught the latter the rituals of expiation. 

Praja-pati. Literally “ Lord of offspring ” ; a god who in the Veda 
is the spirit of generation, and in later Vedic literature represents 
the Demiurge and bearer of revelation, sometimes identified 
with Brahman, Hiranya-garbha, or Daksha. See also M(jnu, The 
name is also given sometimes to Brahman Svayambhava. 

PrithivT, The Earth-Mother. See Dyaus avid P(i?janya. 
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A Vedic god, husband of Siirya, and son of the Asvins; 
tlescribed as carrying a spear and goad, riding through the sky 
in a chariot drawn by goats, feeding on gruel, and toothless. 
He leads the dead to the Fathers, and guards ways, w^ayfarers, 
and cattle. He has thus the attributes of a pastoral gcxl, with 
some traits suggesting a solar origin. 

Rakshasas. a class of demons or goblins. 

Rama. Originally an epic hero, later regarded as a complete incar* 
nation of Vishi^ii. The legend as given in the Ramayana 
(ascribed to Valmlki) relates that he^ was the son of king 
Dasa-ratha of AySdhya and his queen Kaus'alya, and won for his 
wife Sita, daughter of Janaka of Videha, by his strength and skill 
in bending the latter’s bow'. Owing to the jealousy of his step¬ 
mother KaikeyT, lie W'^as banished by DaSa-ratha, and went into 
exile at Chitra-ku^a, in the Dandaka forest, with Sita and his 
half-brother Lalcshmana. Rlivan?, the demon king of Lanka 
(identihed with Ceylon), forcibly carried away Sita to his city, 
and vainly endeavoured to win her love. Rama, in alliance 
With the monkey-kings Hanuraant and Sugrlva and legions of 
monkeys, siorrned Lahk5, slew Ravana, recovered STtH, and 
returned to reign in AyOdhya. *^1 he Uttara-kanda, a later 
addition to the Ramayana, relates that after his return Rama 
overheard scandalous gossip about Sltlfs conduct in captivity, 
and therefore sent her to the hermitage of VSlmiki, the tradi- 
tion.al author of the Ramfiyana, avhere she bore his twin sons 
Kusa and Lav.a, who when grown up were recognised by Rama. 
He called upon STta to take au oath in assertion of her purity. 
She did so ; the Earth, to whom she appealed, opened and 
took her away in her embrace, and Rama w’as translated to 
heaven. 

Ribhus. Three Vedic gods named Ribhukshan, Vaja, arid Vibhvan, 
usually associated with Indra ; said to have been mortal sons of 
Manu, who by their skill or ascetic virtue became immortal. Their 
five marvellous feats v(^ere the restoration of their aged parents 
to youth, the creation of a cow (for Brihas-pati ?), a self-moving 
chariot for the Alvins, the two bay horses of indra, and the 
multiplication into four of the gods’ cup made by Tvashtyi. As 
fiUu seems phonetically to agree with the English elf^ they 
may be in origin connected with the clf-craftsmen of Germanic 
myth. , ^ 

Sadhvas. a class of deities, sometimes connected with Brahman. 

SarasvatT. Iti Vedic literature this is the name of a sacred river. 


worshipped as a goddess. Originally it 'may perhaps have been 
the river called in the Avesta HaraxwaitT, which is et>’Tnologi- 


the river - --- . . - 

cally the same word as SarasvatT (“ h.aving pools’), or it may 


have denoted the Indus ; but the name came to be applied to a 
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Stream in ’.lie North-West, on the border of the sacred region of 
Brahmavarta, which loses itself in the sands^ but is believed by 
some to have formerly been a tributary of the Sutlaj. 

Towards the end of the Vedic period Sarasvat? was identified 
with Vak, Speech,” and finally became the divine embodi¬ 
ment of language, literaiy expression, and learning, and wife of 
Brahman. 

Savitri. a Vedic god, apparently representing the sun as the 
stimulating power of nature. 

J5iva. One of tlie great gods. His character has been formed by a 
conflation of the attributes of several deities, of w’hich the 
earliest known is the Vedic Rudra. 

Rudra in the Veda and Vedic literature is generally regarded 
as a fierce, powerhil, and malevolent being, ever ready to slay 
men and cattle with his arrows unless duly supplicated, some¬ 
times even as a god of robbers and swindlers. He is clad in a 
skin, and dwells in the north, among the mountains ; the other 
gods, from whom he is separated in cult, dw^ll in the east. 
Sometimes he is said to be red in colour, or to have a blue belly 
or neck —a trait developed in the later myth, in which he is 
said to have swallowed the poison produced at the churning of 
the Ocean (see yishnu)^ which stained his neck dark blue and 
gained for him the name Ntk-kavtha^ “Blue-neck.” At die 
the same time he is regarded as capable of conferring blessing 
and healing, and in this capacity is invoked with his troops. 
His wife is Uma or ParvatT, daughter of the Himalaya (see 
Daksfjn), his sister Ambika (later identified with Uma). He is 
often associated with the Marilts and a troop of demons, and is 
sometimes styled Rhava, Sarva, Ugra, Pabm-pati, Tryanibaka, 
Maha-deva, etc. 

In post-Vedic literature Siva has come to represent the power 
of dissolution in nature, and is accordingly worshipped by 
numerous Saiva sects as the Supreme Being under many names 
(Isvara, Mahe^vara, Sambhu, Sankara, Maha-kala, Hara, Bhairava, 
etc.). He is usually conceived as threc-eyed (TrilOchana), and 
as the typical Yogi. White or yellow in colour, smeared with 
the ashes of burnt cow-dung, wearing his hair done up in a 
braided conical pile, on the top of which is the crescent moon 
and the goddess Ganga, whose sacred stream was arrested there 
In its hdl from heaven before descending upon the Himalaya, 
carrying a garland of skulls, a trident, a small hand-drum 
{damaru), the aksha’inaU or rosary of seeds of the Elaeocarpus 
ganitrus, a necklace of serpents, etc., he sits motionless for ages 
in ecstatic reverie in his mountain home upon a tiger’s skin, or 
leads the wild revels of his goblin troops (g^V^s, pmmatfms^ 
bhutas) on the hills or amidst graveyards. He is often con- 
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^ed as dancing, and this function—originally no doubt a 
^levil-dancc—is associated with a cosmic significance. His wife 
is Urnfi (ParvatT, Chamunda, Chandi, Kiimakshi, Gaurl, Kail, or 
Dirrga), the daughter of the Himalaya, regarded either as a 
goddess of sublime beauty and sweetness or as a furious being 
delighting in bloodshed and death. In the Tan trie cults she is 
conceived as the fahi or cosmic energy by which the power of 
the supreme &va is realised in the universe, and is often 
worshipped with him in bloody and obscene rites. The /ikga 
(image of- the male organ of generation) and ydni (image of the 
female organ) are often worshipped as symbols of Siva and Uma 
respectively. See also Mrvhmtht^ Daksha^ Shaft da. 

The origin of the cult of Siva is uncertain. Apparently it 
comes from non-Aryan sources. Etymologically Riidra means 
roarer,” possibly referring to the noise of the storm-god or the 
manifestations of a Sh«amanist devil, and Siva signifies gracious,” 
‘‘auspicious,” probably a euphemism similar to that of the 
Greek term Eu/xmScs instead of Aver/uyeSe^^ Some, however, 
connect S/va with the ’'Pamil root /^va, “ to be red,” and 
eiwplain Radra simihirly^ It is noteworthy that the home of the 
cult is among the Mongoloid tribes of the Himalaya, and that it 
has been from ancient times the chief worship of the Tamils. 

Skanua, I'^he son of Siva and Uma ; also called Maha-sena, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Sabrahmanya, and Kumara. In order to free themselves 
from the oppression of the demon Taraka, the gods induced 
Madana or Ananga, the god of Love, to shoot his arrow at Siva 
and so inspire him with love for Uma, as from their union would 
be born a god who would lead the hosts of heaven to victory. 
This was done (not before Siva in his anger had reduced 
Madana to ashes by the flames from his central eye) ; Skanda 
was born, and overcame Taraka. He is sometimes said to have 
been born of the seed of Siva cast into the fire and afterwards 
taken up by the Ganges. He was reared by the Pleiades or 
Kfittikas, and hence has sometimes six heads and twelve hands. 
He is figured as riding on a peacock or cock, and carrying a 
spear, or a bow and arrow. 

Soma, A Vedic god, the spirit of the intoxicating juice of the Soma 
plant offered and drunk by the worshippers in many Vedic 
liturgies. In a few late hymns of the Rig-veda and regularly 
in subsequent writings Soma is regarded as the moon, the 
deity on whom depends the fertilising moisture of vegetation, 
and in the Brahmanas is said to wane periodically because it is 
drunk or eaten by the gods and deceased Fathers, As the 
moon, Soma is said in the Yajur-veda to be the husband of the 
nakshatrm or groups of the lunar zodiac, who are called daughters 
of Praja-pati. See also Chandra, 
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I’he consort of Vishnu. 

URVA. The Sun-god ; sometimes in the Veda called an Adltya 
and son of Dyaus, and in post-Vedic writings often styled 
Adii^a and called the father of the Alvins, He is frequently 
worshipped in local cults, chiefly as a power of moral and 
physical purincation, and is represented as riding in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, with his charioteer on the pole of the 
car.. Agni and Yama are sometimes figured as his attendants. 

Tri-murti. The Hindu Trinity, comprising the gods Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva, representing respectively the cosmic forces 
of creation, preservation, and dissolution, and sometimes figured 
by three heads rising from one body* 

Trita Aptya. a Vedic god, several times mentioned in the ^llg- 
veda in connection with Indra and the S6ma, sometimes with 
traits ver)' similar to those of Indra. In legend Trita is a sage 
who was cast into a well by his brothers Ekata and Dvita and 
miraculously saved ; in the Brahmanas the three are sons of 
Agni. 

Tvashtri. a Vedic god, of uncertain origin, chiefly characterised 
b/the possession of skill as a divine craftsman framing the 
machinery of creation. He is said to bear an axe and a bowl 
of S6ma. Sometimes he is represented as father of Indra (who 
is sometimes said to have killed him to obtain the S6ma), Agni, 
Sarariyu (the wife of Vivasvant), Brihas-pati, and Vi 5 va-rupa 
(against whom Indra made war to obtain his kine). Later he 
is identified with ViiJva-karman. 

UsHAS, The Dawn (Greek addressed in the Veda as a 

goddess; sometimes regarded as consort of Surya, or as mother 
of Surya and Agni, and as sister of Bhaga and the Alvins. 

\"ak. Sec Sarasz’att. 

Varuna. One of the chief Vedic deities. Ho is an Aditya, and is 
conceived as omniscient sovereign of the universe, strictly 
maintaining the laws of nature and of morality. Most often 
he is coupled with Mitra, Some regard him as typifying the 
sky (Greek Ouranos), others as the moon. In post-Vedic my¬ 
thology he is the god of the Ocean and regent of the West, 
with a sea-monster as his vehicle, a noose (as already in the 
Veda), and an umbrella formed of a cobra’s hood. 

Vasus. a group of gods usually associated with Agni and the earth, 
and said to number 8 or 333, The RSmayana makes them 
children of Aditi. 

Vayu. Or Vata, the god of Wind. In later myth he is king of 
the Gandharvas, father of Hanumant, and regent of the North- 
West. 

ViRA-BHAURA. A deity of the most appalling form, who emanated 
from §i\a’s mouth in order to interrupt Daksha’s sacrifice. 
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III the Veda Vish:^u is a minor deity, of whom it is 
several times stated that he takes three strides over the earth 
or heavens, which has been explained as symbolising the course 
of the sun over the three divisions of the world (earth, atmo¬ 
sphere, and upper heaven), or in the three phases of rising, 
culminating, and setting. He is often described as an ally of 
Indra in his conflicts, and of the Maruts. The Brahmanas 
often identify him with the sacrifice. 

In post-Vedic liteivture, where he is also called Achyuta, 
NSraya^ia, and Hari, he is regarded as the Supreme Being by 
most writers, except the ^aivas, who naturally give that rank 
to Siva. He represents the power of order and stability in 
nature, and is often worshipped in a spirit of loving devotion 
{bhakti)* It is believed that from time to time he has incar¬ 
nated himself, either wholly or partially, to help mankind. 
These incarnations are (i) the Fish, w^hich saved Manu, the 
ancestor of the human race, from a cosmic flood ; (2) the 
Tortoise, which, standing at the bottom of the Sea of Milk, 
supported on its back the mountain Mandara, round which the 
serpent V5suki twined himself; the gods then, using Mandara 
as a churning-stick and Vasuki as a cord, churned out of the 
Sea of Milk fourteen precious objects, including LakshniT or 
SrT, the goddess of fortune, Dhanvantari, the divine physician, 
Chandra, the moon, the kmstubha or jewel worn on Vishnu’s 
breast, the kvkkay a shell-trumpet, also carried by Vishnu, 
Airavata, Indra’s elephant, the parljata or heavenly tree on 
wdiich grow all objects of desire, Surabhi, the divine cow 
fulfilling all wishes, etc- ; (3) the Boar, which dived into the 
sea and raised thence the earth, which had been carried down 
thither by the demon Hiranyaksha ; (4) Nara-simha, the man- 
lion, which destroyed the impious demon Hiranya-ka^ipu ; (5) 
Vamana, the dwarf, in which form he appeared to the demon 
Bali and asked him for as much land as he could walk over in 
three paces ; on his assent, Vishnu strode in two paces over 
heaven and earth ; (6) Para^u-rama, son of Jamad-agni, a Brah¬ 
man hero who twenty-one times extirpated the whole race ot 
Kshatriyas; (7) Rama : see above; (8) Kfishija : see above ; 
(9) Buddha, in which form some imagine that Vishnu incar¬ 
nated himself in order to misguide demons and sinners and so. 
lead them to ruin. To these is to be added (10) the incarna¬ 
tion as Kalki, who is yet to come, and will bring about a new 
order of righteousness. 

He is often represented as sleeping upon the giant serpent 
feha or Ananta, or riding upon Garuda, the divine kite. His 
emblems are the lotus-flower, saMn or conch, mace, and rhakra 
or disc, which he carries in his four hands ; and on his breast 
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arc the kaustubha jewel and the mark called Sn-%>atsci, HTs 
consort 13 6 rl or luikshml (sometimes regarded as mo goddesses). 
He 16 often worshipped under the emblem of the (ala~graniay an 
ammonite found in the river Gandak, and the iuhl or basil 
plant. See also Brahman. 

Vt^va-karman. Literally ‘Mil-maker’^; a god who in the Veda 
is very abstract, but gradually evolved into a definite character, 
being in the Brahmaiias the same person as Praja-pati, and 
finally becoming the ideal craftsman, like the Greek Hephaistos 
(cf. Tvashfri). 

VivASVANT. A Vedic god ; an Aditya, and father of the Asvins> 
Manu, and Yama ; husband of Saniiiyu. Some regard him as 
representing the sun in one of its phases, others as the legendary 
finu sacrificer and ancestor of mankind. 

V^^irnA. A demon or dragon slain by Indra. 

Yama. A god ruling the realm of the dead. In the Veda he is the 
son of Vivasvani: (w'hence his title Vaivasvata) by SaraxiyCi, or 
of Gandharva and a water-spirit, and twin brother of YamT. 
Pre-V’'edic legend apparently made Yama and YamT the parents 
of mankind, and the {lig-v 5 da has a hymn (x. lo) in which 
YamT vainly tries to seduce him. In the Veda he is the first of 
men that died and ruler of the dead In paradise, and has two 
dogs, that are hisS messengers and beset the road of the spirit on 
its w'ay to Yama^s realm. In later literature he is conceived 
more especially as the judge of the dead, an Indian Pluto. He 
is there son of SCirya and brother of Manu VaivaRVata, and is 
assisted in his judicial functions in the nether World by his 
recorder Chitra-gupta. In art he is usually figured as dark blue 
in colour, riding on a bnftalo, bearing a club or rod (whence 
his title Danda-nilyaka) and a noose, and sometimes standing as 
Tvarder to Surya. Pic is regent of the South. 

YAtU“Dhanas. a kind of goblins. 


APPENDIX II 
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Ethnographic and Linguistic Divisions of Modern India 

Much light is thrown on the ancient history of India by the results 
of modern ethnographic surveys, A summary of these is here ap¬ 
pended, abridged from the Imperial Gazetteer of India^ new^ edition, 
vol. i., pp. 293-297, and Sir Pi. H. Risley^s People of India.” It 
.should be premised that the most important standards for classifica¬ 
tion of race-types are those furnished by the cephalic, the nasal, and 
the orbito-nasal indices. The cephalic index is the proportion of’ 
the maximum breadth of the skull to its maximum length, measured ^ 
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lOrizantal plane, the former a little above the ears and the latter 
m the glabella to the back of the head. When the cephalic index 
is 80 per cent, or more, the type is broad-headed or brachycephalic ; 
when it is below 75 per cent., the type is long-headed or dolicho¬ 
cephalic ; intermediate types are called mcsocephalic. The nasal 
index is the proportion of the breadth of the nose to its height. 
Narrow-nosed (leptorrhine) types have a width of less than 70 per 
cent, of the height; broad-nosed (platyrrhinc) types have a pro¬ 
portion of 85-100 percent.; the intermediate class is the medium 
or mesorrhine. A third test is the orbito-nasal index, w'hich is 
found by marking a point on the front of the outer edge of the orbit 
of each eye and a third point on the middle of the root of the nose 
at its lowest depression ; the distance between each of the orbital 
points and the third point on the root of the nose and the distance 
between the tw'O orbital points are then ascertained, and the ratio of 
the former to the latter is the orbito-nasal index. It permits a 
classification into three main types, a platyopic with index below 
110, a mcsopic with index of 1 10—112*9, and a proopic with index 
of I! 3 and above. 

The leading ethnic types, classified chiefly on the bases of these 
data, are as follows : — 

(1) The Turko-Ermlan^ represented by the Baloch, Brahui, and 
Afghans of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Probably formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, in 
which the former predominate. Stature above mean ; complexion 
fair ; eyes mostly dark, but occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; 
head broad ; nose moderately narrow, prominent, and very long. 

(2) The lndo~Aryan^ occupying the Panjab, Rajputana, and 
Kashmir, and having as its characteristic members the Rajputs, 
Khattris, and Jats. This type approaches most closely to that 
ascribed to the tradition.il Aryan colonists of India. The stature 
is mostly tall ; complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plentiful ; 
head long ; nose narrow and prominent, but not specially long. 

(3) The Scytho-Dravidian^ comprising the Maratha Brahmans, the 
Kunbis, and 'the Kurgs of Western India. Perhaps forrned by a 
mixture of Scythian and Dravidian elements.^ The type is clearly 

‘ The term *^Scytho-Dravidian ’’’ rather begs the question, for it is very 
doubtful whether the uon-Dravidian elements in this type arc really due 
to Scythian invaders. That Scythian dynasties ruled at one time in this 
region is well known; but it seems unlikely that these invaders brought 
enough women of their race with them to reproduce their own type and 
strongly influence the ethnic characteristics of the vast native population 





hypothesis with extreme diffidence—that this mysterious ‘ 
in the ethnic character of these regions is Dra^vidian, In ethnic type the 
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^,..^^;;p{stir\guiihcd from the Turko-Eranian by a lower stature, a greafe* 
length of head, ;i higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a lower 
orbito-nasal index. All these characters, except^ perhaps the last, 
may be due to a varying degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. 
In the higher groups the amount of crossing seems to have been 
slight; in the lower the Dravidian elements are more pronounced. 

(4.) The Jrp-Dravidiany or Hindustani^ found in the United 
Provinces, in parts of Rajputana, and in Bihar, and represented in 
its upper strata by the Hindustani Brahman, and in its lower by 
the Chamar. Probably the result of the intermixture, in varying 
proportions, of the Indo-Aryan and Uravidian types. The head-* 
form is long, v/ith a tendency to medium ; the complexion varies 
from lightish brown to black ; the nose ranges from medium to 
broad, being always broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group. The higher representa¬ 
tives of this type approach the Indo~Aryans, while the lower members 
are in many respects not very fir removed from the Dravid ians. The 
distinctive feature of the type is to be found in the proportions of the 
nose. The average index runs in an unbroken series from 73*0 in 
the Bhuinhar of Hindustan, and 73*2 in the Brahman of Bihar, to 86 
in the Hindustani Charnar and 887 in the IVlusahar of Bihar. The 
order thus established corresponds substantially with the scale of social 
precedence independently ascertained. 

(5) The Mon^lo-Dravidian or Bengali type of Lower Bengal and 
Orissa, comprising the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths, the Muham¬ 
madans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups peculiar to this part of 
India. Probably a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. The head is broad ; 
complexion dark ; hair on face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; 
nose medium, with a tendency to broad. Within its own habitat the 
type extends to the Himalayas on the north and to Assam on the east, 
and probably includes the bulk of the population of Orissa; the 
western limit coincides approximately with the hilly country of Chota 
Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

(6) The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas. Nepal, Assam, and 
Burma, represented by the Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas 
of Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis, and Gurungs of 
Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the Burmese. The head is broad ; 
complexion dark, with a yellownsh tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
sliort or below average ; nose fine to broad ; face characteristically 
ilat ; eyelids often oblique. 

so-called Dravidians ” are identical n ith the Murida and other aboriginal 
races, and yet they speak absolutely difterent languages ; this suggests that 
the Dravidian blood vanished in that of the older native stocks in most 
districts, but preserved some ot its old characteristics in the Maratba 
country (traditionally Dravidian). 
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Drnvldlan type,5 extending from Ceylon to the, valley 
of the Ganges, and pervading Madras, Haidarabad, the Central 
Provinces, most of Central India, and Chota Nagpur. Probably the 
original type of the population of India, now modihed to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid elements. 
In typical specimens the stature is short or below me;m ; the com¬ 
plexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an oc¬ 
casional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head long ; nose very broad, 
sometimes depressed at the root, but nor, so as to make the face 
appear flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian types, 
occupies the oldest geological formation in India, the medley of 
forest-clad ranges, terraced plateaux, and undulating plains which 
stretches, roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin. On 
the east and west of the peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian 
is conterminous with the Ghats, while farther north it reaches on one 
side to the Aravallis, and on the other to the Rajmahal Hills. 

Turning now from ethnographic to linguistic divisions, we And 
that the modern languages of India fall into five main classes, the 
Aiyan, Dravidian, Muuda, Mon-Khmer, and Tibeto-Chincse.^ 

To the Aryan languages belong two main groups, the Eranian 
and the Indo-Aryan. The Eranian group includes .Pashto, spoken 
in Afghanistan, Baloch, used in Balochistan, and some minor dialects. 
Among the latter are the interesting PisScha or Paisachi dialects, which 
are very archaic, and in many points strongly recall the Vedic. They 
are chiefly spoken in the highlands of the North-West, and form the 
basis of Kashmiri, where, however, they are hidden by an overgrowth 
of other Indo-Aryan elements. There are traces of the despised half- 
barbarous tribes called PisMchas existing in ancient times in the Western 
Panjab and Sindh ; but whether they entered India during the first 
or second series of invasions, or at some other time, is not clear. 

The Indo-Aryan languages are the chief tongues of Northern 
India, and are derived from dialects spoken by the various invading 
tribes of Aryas, of whom some entered the Panjab on the western 
marches and left their record in the older hymns of the ^lig-veda, 
and others descended later through Chitral and Gilgit and settled in 
the Madhya-desa or Midland (above, pp. 8, 9). The earliest recorded 
tongues of these hordes may be broadly classified as the Vedic, used 
by the former, the classical Sanskrit, and the Primary Prakrits.^ The 

' The term “Dravidian'” is rather misleading, for the ethnic type 
denoted by it includes not only the populations speaking Dravidian lan¬ 
guages, but also the Munda and Mon-Khmer groups. See above, p. 31, note, 

2 Details will be found in the Linguistic Survey of India and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, new edition, vol. i. 

® Apart from the Prakrits, we find in early times the following llteraiy' 
dialects: (i) The Vedic, used in most of the hymns of the Rig-veda, 
very' rich in inflexions, with a musical or pitch accent j (z) the language 

D 
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Prakrit ” (from the Sanskrit word prakriUiy “ being in a sta 
nature is applied to all vernaculars, and denotes a certain amount of 
phonetic decay as compared with the literary standard. Traces of such 
vernaculars in an incipient stage of phonetic decrepitude are to be 
found in some old Vedlc hymns, and they existed from the. earliest 
known times in the Madhya-desa. These belong to the Primary 
Prakrits. To the next stage belong the Secondary Prakrits, some of 
which are known to have been in existence as early as the sixth and 
as late as the eleventh centuries. They shew all degrees of pho.netic 
decay, from the Pali, which varies very little from the Sanskrit norm, 
to the Maharash^ri., in which the consonantal backbone of words has 
almost wholly broken down ; thus the Sanskrit word vnUam is in Pali 
vataifi., in Maharashtrl vmm. The chief of tlxe Secondary Prakrits w ere 
the MagadhT.of Bihar, the Ardha-magadhi of Oudh and Baghelkhand, 
the SaurasenT of the district around Muttra, and the Maharashtrl of 
Berar. Their latest and most decrepit stage was the series of dialects 
called Apabhrarp^a, literally ‘‘decay,’' which, however, have given 
birth to a sturdy offspring, the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars or 
Tertiary Prakrits, These arose about the eleventh century. From 
SaurasenT Apabnraipsa sprang Western Hindi and Panjabi; from the 
cognate Svantl came Rajasthani and Gujarati, and from the Ardha- 
m§gadhT Apabhraipsa Eastern Hindi; from an unaffiliated Apa- 
bhrani^a arose Lahnda and Kashmiri ; from a Vr 3 .cha 4 a Apablimipla 
Sindhi ; from the Maharashtrl Apabhrarji^a Marathi; from Magadhi 
Apabhram^a Blhari, Oriya, Bengali, and Assamese. The chief 
modern vernaculars may be thus classified, with the number of persons 
speaking them according to the census of 1901 : 

of the Brahmanas, very similar to tlie Vedic and derived from it, but 
with a greatly simplihed accidence; (3) the Epic, still more simple, 
loose and colloquial, coinciding in its more regular forms with (4) the 
classical Sanskrit (samkrita^ “ purified,” regularly formed ”), the literary 
language established ’ by the canons of the grammarians. Probably the 
great simplification that the Vedic tongue underwent in passing into the 
language of the Brahmanas is due to the fierce struggles and social dis¬ 
organisation following the irruptions of the second series of Aryan invaders. 
The Epic dialect may possibly represent the language of the upper classes 
of the Madhya-de^a, mainly descendants of the second series of invaders 
and their Dravidian women j and classical Sanskrit may perhaps have arisen 
from a literary school which polished and regularised this secular Midland 
dialect, fusing it at the same time with the hieratic tongue of the 
Brahmanas. 
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language of Madhya-desa : 

Western Hindi . . , , 

II. Intermediate Languages ; 

(1) Nearer to Language of M’adliya-desa ; 

Rajasthani .... 
Paliari ..... 
Gujarati , . , , 

Panjabi ..... 

(2) Nearer to Outer Languages : 

Eastern Hindi. 

III. Outer Languages : 

(1) North-Western Group: 

Kashmiri 
Kohistani 

Lahhda .... 

Sindhi .... 

(2) Southern Group : 

Marathi , . . . 

(3) Eastern Group : 

Bihar i .... 

Oriya .... 

Bengali .... 
Assamese, . . , 


40,714*925 


10,917,712 

3**24,681 

9*439*92; 

17,070,961 


22,136,358 


1,007,957 

36 

3 .^ 337 * 9*7 

3 * 494 * 97 * 


18,237,899 


34 * 579*^44 

9*687,429 

44,624,018 

1*350*846 


The relations of these vernaculars, in combination with the data 
of ethnography, suggest important conclusions as to the history of 
India, There is a broad distinction between the languages of the 
Madhya-desa and those of the Outer group ; and hence it is inferred 
that the former are descended from the language of the second scries 
of Aryan invaders, and that the latter, before establishing themselves 
in the Madhy.i-d 5 sa, passed through the Panjab, and in their passage 
drove a number of Aryan tribes formerly settled there towards the 
south, east, and west, so that the languages of these districts tame to 
be nearer to tlie Vedic than to the Midland tongue. Later, as the 
tribes of the Midland increased in numbers and power, they spread 
their influence over Oudh, Gujarat, Rajputana, and the Eastern 
Panjab, and overlaid the languages spoken In those regions with a 
greater or less amount of their own forms of speech. 

The Dravidian languages are spoken by a number of races which 
belong to very different physical types. They may be classified as 
follows:' 


Tamil . . spoken in 1901 by 17,494,901 persons 

Malayalam, . „ „ 6,022,131 „ 

Kanarese or Kannada „ „ 10,368,515 „ 

Gondi , . „ „ 1,123*974 ** 
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Telugu 
Minor dialects 
BrahuP 


spoken in 19^^ 20,6971^^4 persons 

„ „ 1,742,608 „ 

„ 91 4 ^> 5^9 



The Munda or Kolarian vernaculars are chiefly spoken in Chota 
Nagpur and the neighbourhood ; in the census of ^901 they were 
Drofessed by ^,164,036 persons. The Mon-Khmer languages, 
though still covering a wide area in Indo-China, have dwindled down 
in India to the Khassi and some very small dialects spoken in the 
north-east. The Tibeto-Chinese family comprises a large number 
of languages in three groups----the TibetCKBurman,rai, and Chinese 

_of which the first is well represented in India by Tibetan, Burmei^, 

and a series of intermediate dialects along the northern and north¬ 
eastern frontiers, 

t The Brahuis eihnographically belong to the Turko-Eranian group, 
linguistically to the Dravidian, 


CHAPTER II 

CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA, TO THE YEAR 1200 A.D. 

B.c. 600 Si^ii-naga founded about 600 the Sai^unaga dynasty, 
ruling over Magadha, a territory nearly identical with the 
modern Districts of Patna and Gaya, His successors were, 
according to tradition, Kaka-varija, Kshema-dharman, 
Kshattraujas, Bimbi-sara. 

563 Gautama Buddha was born. j 

528 Bimbi-sara (Srcnika), the Saisunaga king oiKMagadha, 
succeeded about 528* He is said to have caifftured Ahga 
(Bhagalpur and Monghyr Districts), and to have strengthened 
his position by marriages with two princesses, one of the 
family of the Lichchhavis of Vais^li, the other of the royal 
house of Kosala. The former bore him AjSta-satru (Ku^ika), 
to whom he is said to have surrendered the throne after 
reigning 28 years. 

512 Darius of Persia about this time sent expeditions to India ; 
he annexed the valley of the Indus, and his fleets ^sailed 
down the river. These Indian provinces paid 360 Euboic 
talents of gold-dust annually to Persia, and sent a contingent 
of archers. In the time of Alexander, however, the Fanjab 
and Sindh were again free, and the Persian empire stopped 
at the Indus. 

qoo Ajata-^atru of Magadha murdered his father Bimbi-sara 
aDOu 7 '"‘* 5 oo. This led to war with Kosala, in which he 
apparently was victorious, and with the Lichchhavis, whom 
he defeated, capturing Vais^ali, and perhaps advancing to the 
foot of the Plimalayas. He built a fortress, Pataliputra, 
which later became the capital of Magadha. 

490 Vidudabha or Virudhaka of KSsala about 490 massacred the 
Sakyas, the kinsmen of Gautama Buddha, and destroyed 
their town Kapila-vastu. 

483 Gautama Buddha died. 

475 AjSta-i^atru of Magadha died about 475 ' According to the 
Puranas, he was succeeded by his son Darsaka, whose son 
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Udayin followed ; Buddhist writers say that Udayin (or 
Udayi-bhadda) was the son and successor of Ajata-fatru. 
Udayin became king of Magadha about 450. He founded 
the capital Pat;aHputra. 

Nandi-vardhana succeeded Udayin, according to the Puranas, 
about 417, and was followed by Maha-nandim 
The Nanda dynasty of Magadha was founded by the usurper 
Mahil-padina Nanda, son of Maha>nandin by a Sudra woman, 
about 371. It is said to have comprised nine kings. 
Alexander the Great in the spring crossed the Khawak and 
Kaoshan passes of the Hindu Kush. He sent Hephacstion 
and Perdiccas on with large forces through the Kabul valley 
to seize Peucelaotis (the country of the Yusufzais). He 
himself made a series of minor conquests, overcoming the 
tribes in the hills north of the Kabul river, the Aspasii, and 
the Assaceni, capturing the latter’s capital Massaga (possibly 
Manglaw'ar, the ancient capital of Swat) ; then he beleaguered 
Aornns (probably Mahaban, about 70 miles east by north¬ 
east from Peshawar), received the submission of Peucelaotis, 
captured Aornus, made another attack upon the Assaceni, 
and advanced to the Indus. 

Alexander at the bridge of the Indus (apparently at Ohind, 
some t 6 miles above Attock) was visited by Anibhi 
(Omphis) king of Taxila (Taks,ha-lil 5 , now ruins north-west 
of Rawalpindi), who brought a contingent of 700 horsemen 
and large supplies and did homage to Alexander, as his 
father had done a year previously. Ambhi was at w'ar with 
the kingdoms of Abhisara (Raja-puii, Riljaurl) and king 
Pofus (Paurava .^), who ruled over what is now Jihlam, 
Gujarat, and Shahpur Districts. In the spring Alexander 
crossed the Indus at Ohind, and was joined by Ambhi with 
5000 men. He found Poros confronting him on the 
opposite bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) with 30,000 
infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 200 elephants ; but he crossed 
the river by a ddtour and routed the Indians, Poros, 
W'oundcd in the battle, did homage to Alexander. After 
making a raid upon the Glausae or Glaucanici and receiving 
the submission of the Abhisara king and a younger Pdros, 
prince of Gandaris and nephew of the other Poros, Alexander 
crossed the Acesines (Chinab) and Hydraotis (Ravi), stormed 
and razed Saiigala (in Gurdaspur District), and was about to 
pass over the Hyphasis (Bias) when his troops mutinied, and 
he was compelled to retire (September). He reached the 
Chinab and the Jihlam rivers in safety, and on the latter 
equipped a fleet. Then, after h.aving nominated Poros as 
his vassal to rule over the territory between the Jihlam and 
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lias, he sailed down the Jihlam to its junction with the 


Chinab, reduced the Sibi and Agalassi, and collected his 
forces at the confluence of the Chinab and Ravi. 

325 In January, Alexander crushed the Malli, and sailed down 
the Indus. Musicanus, a local king (possibly of Aror, the 
ancient capital of Sindh), now did homage to him, but 
soon afterwards revolted, upon which he was speedily 
suppressed and crucified. Two other kings, Oxycanus and 
Sambus, w'cre reduced. Alexander then sent home Craterus 
with a large force through Kandahar and Seistan. He 
himself moved on to Patala (possibly Bahmanabad, six miles 
west from Mansuriya), and sailed down the western arm of 
the Indus to the sea ; after this he sailed back to Patala, 
explored the eastern arm of the river, and then returned to 
Patala. Finally, early in October 3 2 5, he set out on his return 
from India through Gedrosia(Mukran),while Nearchusled the 
fleet through the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

323 Alexander died, and the Macedonian empire in India broke 
up into a number of little principalities at war with one 
another, which finally disappeared. 

321 Chandra-gupta founded the Maurya dynasty of Magadha 
about the end of 321. His father was a prince of the royal 
house, his mother of low birth, and he was banished by the 
Nanda king. In the troubles following on Alexander's 
death he collected troops, with which he fought successfully 
against the Macedonian garrisons and became dominant in 
the North-West. He then turned upon Magadha, slew the 
last Nanda king, and became ruler of Magadha, Anga, 
Benares, and KSsala (Oudh), ultimately extending his 
authori ty from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. 

305 Seleucus Nicator of Syria, about 305, crossed the Indus into 
India, but was defeated by Chandra-gupta, who obtained from 
him the provinces of Paropanisadae (with capital Kabul), 
Arachosia (capital Kandahar), Aria (capital Herat), and 
Eastern Gedrosia, and apparently received a daughter of 
Seleucus in marriage. 

296 Chandra-gupta died about 296, and was succeeded by his 
son Bindu-35ra (Amitra-kh 5 da ?), who seems to have made 
his authority felt in the Dekhan, perhaps as far south as the 
latitude of Madras. 

268 Asoka succeeded his father Bindu-sara as king of Magadha, 
apparently by usurpation, about 268. 

264 A^6ka’s anointment and coronation took place. 

256 A^Ska, about 256, conquered Kalihga, the territory on the 
eastern coast between the Mahanadi and Godavari rivers. 
His empire extended from the Hindu Kush on the north- 
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256 west to the Bay of Bengal, most of Afghanistan and Balu^ 
chistan, the lands at the foot of the Himalaya, Sindh, 
Kashmir, Nepal, Bengal, and Kalinga being either ruled 
directly by him or acknowledging his suzerainty. The 
Andhra kingdom, between the Godavari and Kistna rivers, 
may have been under his influence, which possibly reached 
to the North Pennar river. 

Being distressed by what he had witnessed in his campaign 
in Kalinga, A^oka began to incline towards Buddhism. A 
few years later he began to issue his Edicts, enjoining the 
principles and practice of Buddhism, which were conveyed 
over the greater part of India and engraved on rocks, pillars, 
etc. Subsequently he made pilgrimages to the holy places 
of Buddhism, viz. the LumbinT Garden (perhaps Piprawa in 
the north of Basti district), the Buddha's birthplace Kapila- 
vastu (Tilaura Kot ?), Sarnath, Sravasti (on the upper Rapti 
river), Gaya, Kusinagara, where Buddha died, etc. 

227 Asoka resigned the throne to his grandson Dasa-ratha, and 
withdrew into the religious life at Suvania-giri, 

226 A^oka died. Dasa-ratha reigned. As his successors the 
Puranas name Samprati, Jjalisuka, Deva-dharman or DSya- 
varman, ^ata-dhanus, and Brihad-ratha. The Maurya empire 
gradually dwindled away. 

220 The Andhra dynasty was founded about 220 by Simuka. 
Its seat was the Telugu country, in the deltas of the 
Godavari and Kistna, of which the capital was SrI-kakulam 
(Chicacole) ; it had been more or less tinder the influence 
of A^oka, but threw oft' allegiance after his death. 

The lists of this dynasty given in the Purrii:ias are un¬ 
certain in many points. The Matsya-puraija gives the fol¬ 
lowing:—Simuka, reigned 23 years; Kyishna, 18; Malla- 
karni, i o; Purnotsahga, 18 ; Skandha-stambhi, 18; Satakarni, 
56 ; Lambodara, 18 ; Apllaka, 12 ; Megha-svati, 18 ; Svati, 

18 ; Skanda-svati, 7 ; Mrigendra Svati-karna, 3 ; Kuntala Svati- 
kariia, 8 ; Svati-varna, I ; Pulumavi, 3^ 5 Arishpa-karria, 25 ; 
Hala, 5 ; Mantalaka, 5 ; Purindra-sena, 5; Sundara Satakarni, 

I ; Chakora Satakarni, J ; Siva-svati, 28 ; Gautami-putra, 
21 ; Pulumavi, 28 ; Siva^ri, 7 ; Siva-skanda Satakarni, 7 ; 
Yajfia-sri ^atakar^i, 29 ; Vijaya, 6 ; Chancja-lri, 10 ; Pulu- 

n^avi, 7. rr . c- I 

197 Krishiia, perhaps the brother of the Andhra king Simuka, 

succeeded the latter about 197. 

195 Demetrius, son of Euthydemiis I, the Hellenistic king of 
Bactria, invaded and conquered Afghanistan and the Panjab 
about 195. 

190 Demetrius succeeded his father Plutiudemus I about 190. 
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)femetrius of Bactria was deprived of much of his territories 
by Eiicratides about 185, 

183 Brihad-ratha (Brihad-asva, according to the Vayu-purana), 
the last Maurya king, was assassinated about 183 by his 
commander-in-chief Pushya-mitra, who founded the Sunga ’ 
dynasty, under which the empire apparently did not extend 
beyond Tirhut, Bihar, Oudh, and perhaps a few minor pro¬ 
vinces, the Narbada being the extreme southern boundary, 
180 About this time reigned Euthydemus II, Pantaleon, and 
Agathocles (all three apparently of the dynasty of I?uthy- 
demus 1) and Antimachus I in the North-West, 

1 79 Siltakarni about 1 79 succeeded Krishija as king of Andhra-desa, 
174 About the period 174-160 b.c, the §akas, originally a tribe 
of Turki pastoral nomads dwelling north of the Upper 
Jaxartes, were driven out by the Yueh-chi or Kushans, 
another Turki tribe, and moved southward. 

170 Pushya-mitra^s son Agni-mitra, who ruled as viceroy at 
Vldi^a (Bhilsa), defeated Yajfla-sena Satakarpi, prince of 
Vidarbha and Andhra (nearly identical with Berar, the 
Central Provinces, and Haldarabad), about 170. 

155 Menander (called by the Buddhists Milinda), a Hellenistic 
king ruling in the Panjab and Kabul, invaded Sindh about 
1 55. He became master of the Indus valley, Kathiawar, and 
other provinces, captured Mathura, and laid siege to Ma- 
dhyamika (now Nagari, nearChitor) and ^aketa (in Southern 
Oudh). His empire in these regions lasted until about 130 b.c, 
153 Kharavela, son of Vriddha-raja and grandson of Kshema- ^ 
raja, succeeded to the throne of Kalihga about 153. Some . 
time afterwards he, with the aid of Yajfla-sena Satakarni, 
penetrated into Magadha, and apparently forced Pushya- 
mitra to seek peace. 

150 About 150-140 B.c. began the invasion of India by the Sakas 
from the North-West, A large part of the North and West 
came under their control, and tiiey established satrapies in the 
North (at Taksha-sila in the Panjab and at Mathura) and in 
the West (Kathiawar, etc.), which probably were more or less 
under the suzerainty of the kings of Parthia. With these 
invaders came also Pahlavas, i,e, probably Partisans from 
Persia. 

Antalcidas (in Panjab) and Bhaga-bhadra were reigning c, 

* 

148 Piishya-mitra died about 148, and was succeeded by Agni- 
mitra. Somewhere in the later part of his reign Pushya-mitra 
claimed to be the paramount monarch of India, and as a token 
of this performed the A^va-medha ceremony, in which the 
sacred horse was guarded by Vasu-mitra, son of Agni-mitra. 


nwtsT/f 
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^ys.c. 140 Agni-mltra died about 140, and, according to some accounts, 
was follow'ed by Siijyashtha. 

*33 Agni-mitra*s son Vasu*mitra became king about I33« His 
^ccessors are uncertain ; their names are given as An taka, 
Ardraka, or Andhraka (succeeded circa 12^ ?), Pulindaka or 
Madhu-nandana (circa 123?), Ghosha (circa 120?), Vajra- 
mitra or Vikrama-mitra (circa 117 ?), Bhagavata (circa 108 ?), 
and Deva-blmmi or Kshema-bhuti (circa 82 ?), 

120 About 120 Strato land II ruled in the North-West and Kabul. 
(> 72 peva-bhumi, the last Suhga king, perished through a plot 
instigated by the Brahman minister Vasu-deva, by whom the 
Kanva dynasty was founded about 72. 

63 Vasu-dSva was succeeded by Bhurai-mitra about 63. 

58 In this year begins the era commonly known as that of 
Vikramaditya. It appears to have been started to com¬ 
memorate some event in the career of the Kushan king 
Kanishka, perhaps his coronation or (less probably) his tra¬ 
ditional Buddhist Council. Kanishka, chief of the Kushan 
clan of the Yue-chi or Tokhari (see above, b,c. 174), estab¬ 
lished a kingdom in Northern India which extended eastwards 
as far as Benares and southwards to Sindh. His reign is known 
to have lasted at least eleven years, and possibly may have 
continued eighteen years or more. The next of this dynasty 
on record is Vilsishkn (?c. 34-30 ; see below). 

49 Narayana succeeded Bhflmi-mitra about 49, 

37 Sutonan succeeded N^rayaria about 37. 

34 .fhe Kushan king Vasishka apparently was reigning at this 
time, his inscriptions being dated from the 24th to the 28th 
years ol perhaps the era w'hich begins in 58 b,c. (see above). 
27 Su^arman was slain by an Andhra king about 27, and the 
Kanva dynasty came to an end. 

25 Huvishka, the Kushan king, who is the third recorded 
member of the dynasty founded by Kanishka, may have been 
reigning now ; his inscriptions are dated from the 3 3rd to the 
60th years of the era which perhaps begins at 58 b.c. (see 
above). 

22 A Piiij(Jya king is said to have sent an embassy to Augustus 
Caesar, which he received at Samos b.c. 22—20 (or 26). 

J 5 Sondasa (Sudasa), son of Rajuvula (Rajula), a (Saka ?) satrap 
of Mathura, was reigning in the 72nd year of an era which 
is apparently that of Kanishka. His nephew Kharaosta may 
be placed between 15 and 30 a.d. 

21 A king named Moga began to reign in the North-West in 
the 78th year of an era which is probably that of Kanishka ; 
among his vassals were Liaka Kusulaka and his son Patika, 
(Saka?) satraps of Taksha-sila. 
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^V.»i?>6ondophernes, of the Indo-Parthxan dynasty ruling in Kan¬ 
dahar, Seistan,and for a time the Western Panjab and Sindh, 
succeeded in zi, and was reigning in the Panjab in a.d. 47, 
i\fter his death his brothers son Abdagases apparently 
reigned in Western Panjab, while Sindh and Arachosia fell 
to Orthagnes and later to Pacores. 

33 Vasudeva, the fourth recorded member of the Kushan 
dynasty founded by Kanishka, was perhaps reigning now, his 
inscriptions bearing dates from the 74th to the 98th years of 
perhaps the era which was begun in 58 b.c. (see above). He 
seems to have partially restored the Kushan kingdom in the 
Eastern Panjab, but hardly beyond. 

50 About this time, according to Tamil tradition, lived Karikal 
Chdja, Nexjufi-jeliyan I I^^i^ya, and the ChSras Adan I and 
II, who stand near the begiiiiung of the historical records of 
the Cuot^As, Panpyas, and Cheras respectively. 

Karikal is said to have been a son of l]afi-jet 4 enni,and to 
have fought with success against the Chera Adan I, the 
Pandyas, and others, He was succeeded, perhaps aboiU the 
end of the century, by his son S§t-^enni Nalah-kij[i, 

Nedufi-jeliyan is siiid to have defeated an army of an 
Aryan king in the Dekhan, and to have been followed by 
Verri-ver-seHyan (possibly about 75--90). 

Adan I, according to tradition, was defeated and wounded 
in the back at Veppil when making war in alliance with the 
Papdyas against Karikal, and for shame starved himself to 
death. His successor, Adan II, married a daughter of Karikal, 
and reigned perhaps from about 55 to 90. 

60 About 60 another Kushan king, Kozulo Kadphises, after con¬ 
solidating the live principalities of the Yue-chi or Tokhari, 
invading Parthia, and founding a kingdom which extended 
from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea to the Pamirs, 
took Kabul (from the Inclo-P.arthians, probably Gondo- 
phernes or his successor). His son Wema Kadphises con¬ 
quered Northern India, where Tokhari chiefs ruled until the 
middle of the fourth century. 

78 About this time Yasish^hT-putra Vilivaya-kura of the Andhra 
dynasty succeeded. He is identified by some with Chakdra of 
the Puranic lists (sec above, b.c. 220). His successor, about the 
same time, was Ma^hari-putra Sivala-kura, perhaps the same 
as IVHdhari-puta Sv5mi-Sakasena mentioned in some inscrip¬ 
tions ; he ruled over Andhra-de^a, Kolhapur, and the Northern 
Konkaii, and Is supposed to be the l§iva-sv«ati of the Purapas, 
The Saka era begins in this year ; see p. 95. 

100 About this time is said to have reigned the Chola Se^-ienni 
Nalah-kllji. He is believed to have suppressed a rebellion 
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100 raised by Ne^un-kilji, and to have fought with some success 
against the Paridyas. fie was apparently followed by Killi- 
vajavan, his brother (possibly c. 105-120), who is said‘to 
have been worsted at Madura by the Pandyas, and to have 
successfully raided the Chera land up to the walls of Vafiji. 
His successor is said to have been Peru-nar-kilji, who per¬ 
formed a Raja-suya sacrifice. 

About the same time the Pandya Nedim-jeliyan II is 
said to have succeeded his hither Verri-Yer-seliyan. Early in 
to tradition, occurred the invasion by 
f il ji-valavan.^ He is said to have attacked the Cholas, fought 
against the allied Cholas, Cheras, and others, worsted them at 
Alanganam, and subsequently overrun the Chera land. He 
was succeeded by Ugra-peru-valudi, after whom came Nan- 
niaran (who perhaps died r. 150), 

1 he Chera Sen gu^^uvan or Imaya-varman, according to 
tradition, succeeded his father Adan II about 100. He is 
said to have captured Viyalur, supported the Choja Ki}}i- ' 
vajavan in suppressing a revolt, subsequently attacked the 
Cholas, «'ind led an expedition to the north in which he 
vanquished the Aryan princes Kanaka and Vijaya north of 
me Ganges, after which he performed the Raja-suya sacrifice. 
He was succeeded (possibly about 125) by Sey (Yanai-kat- 
sey), w/io earned on wars against the Pandya NcciLift-jeliyan 
II, who captured him, and the Chola Peru-nar-kilji, ’’plis 
^ccessor (possibly c. 135) was Perufl-jeral Irum-borai. 

IOC GautamT-putra Vijivaya-kura of the Andhra dynasty suc¬ 
ceeded about 106, 

124 I'hc Andhra king Gautaml-putra Villv 3 ya-kiira overcame, 
a out 124^ the Kshaharata king Nahap3na. His conquests 
included Gujarat, parts of Malwa, Central India, and Berur, 
the region north of Nasik, the Nasik and Poona districts, 
and the Northern Konkan, most of which were taken from 
mhapana. Soon after, Nahapana’s territories north of the 
Narbada were recovered by Chash^ann, son of Ghsamotika, 
probably a Saka, whose capital was in Ujjayini, or one of 
his successors. 

^^iiluniavi, Andhra king, succeeded c, 131. 

14s The Western Maha-kshatrapa Rudra-daman I, son of Jaya- 
daman and grandson of CLashtaua, made war against the 
Andhra king Piilumavi, his son-in-law, defeated him, and 
became independent sovereign of Kathiawar, Kachchh, 
Malwa, Sindh, the Konkan, etc., recovering most of the 
territories taken by Vijivaya-kura from Nahapana in 124, 

except the districts of Poona and Nasik. He was reigning 
m 150. 00 
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Rudra-daman was succeeded after 150 by his son Damagh- 
sada or Djlmajada 4 rl I, and the latter by his son Satya-dnman. 

155 Vasish^hl-putra Siva-^Jn Satakanji of the Andhra dynasty 
reigned c, 155. 

165 VasishthT-piUra Chatidra-silti of the Andhra dynasty, sup¬ 
posed to be the same as the Siva-skanda of the Puranas, was 
reigning r. 165. 

169 Gautami-putra Yajfia Satakarrii of the Andhra dynasty suc¬ 
ceeded about 169. 

178 Jlva-daman reigned in'succession to his father Damaghsada I 
as Maha-kshatrapa of the West. He reigned again in 197- 
198, after Rudra-siiiiha. 

180 Riulra-simha I, son of Rudra-daman I, was reigning in 
succession to his nephew jTva-daman. In 180-181 and 
188-190 he bore the title Kshatrapa, in 181-188 and 191- 
197 that of Maha-kshatrapa. 

197 Jiva-daman, the Western Maha-kshatrapa, again reigned. 

199 Rudra-sena I, son of the Western Kshatrapa Rudra-sirnha I, 

was reigning in succession to the latter. In 200-222 he bore 
the title of Mah^-kshatrapa. ^ 

200 Gautami-putra Yajfia l§2takarni of the Andhra dynasty died 
about 200. The old dynasty (Satavahanas) now lost control 
of the western provinces, which passed into the hands of 
another family of Satakariiis, the Chutu-kvla. It came to 
an end probably in the first half of the third century. 

Of the Chu^n dynasty two kings are known, FHriti-putra 
Chutu-kadananda Satakarrii and his grandson Hariti-putra 
Siva-'ikanda-varman, who ruled in Banawasi (Vaijayandpura) 
before the Kadamba dynasty. 

222 PrithivT-sena, son of Rudra-sena I, was reigning as Western 
Kshatrapa, in succession to the latter. 

In the same year Sangha-daman, son of Rudra-siipha I, 
was ruling as Mah^-kshatrapa of the West, apparently in 
succession to his nephew Prlthivl-sena. 

223 Dama-sena, son of Rudra-siipha I, was^ ruling as MahS- 
kshatrapa of the West, in succession to his brother Sangha- 
daman. Pie reigned until at least 236. 

232 Damajada-M II, son of Rudra-sena I, was ruling as Western 
Kshatrapa. 

234 Vrra-d5man, son of Dama-sena, was ruling as Western 
Kshatrapa, in successionJo D 5 majada-M II. 

236 Between 236 and 239 Isvara-datta was ruling as a Maha- 
kshatrapa of the West. Some scholars, without sufficient 
grounds, connect him^with the Abhtra dynasty in Nasik 
represented r. 248 by Hvara-sena. Probably he had gained 
a temporary success over the dynasty of Chashtana, 
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238 Va^-duman I, son of Dama-sena, reigned us Western 

trapa, in succession to his brother Vira-dSman. fn 239 he 
bore the title of Mahcl-kshatrapa. 

Vijaya*8ena, son of D 3 ma-sena, reigned as Western Ksha- 
trapa, in succession to his brother Ya;J 5 -daman I, from 238 
to 240; from 240 to 250 he was Maha-kshatrapa. 

248 The Kajachuri or Chedi era begins in 248 or 249. It was 
perhaps founded by the Abhira T^vara~s6na or his father Siva- 
datta, who reigned about this time in Nasik. 

250 Damajada-sri III, son of Dama-s6na, succeeded his brother 
Vijaya^sena as Mah 3 -kshatrapa of the West about 250. 

256 Rudra-sena II, son of Vlra-daman, was reigning in succes¬ 
sion to his uncle Daraajada^ri III as Western Maha-ksha- 
trapa about 256. 

277 Vi^va-siijiha, son of Rudra-sena II, was reigning ; he was 
Kshatrapa In 277—279, Maha-ks ha trapa later. 

279 Bharti’l-damau, son of Rudra-sena II, was reigning in succes¬ 
sion to VisVa-siipha ; he was Kshatrapa of the West in 279- 
282, Mah 3 -kshatrapa from a somewhat later date until 295. 
294 Vi^va-sena, son of Bhartfi-daman, was ruling as Western 
Kshatrapa. 

305 Rndra-siipha II was reigning as Western Kshatrapa. His pedi¬ 
gree is traced back to a certain jTva-daman, and its connection 
with the family of Chashtana, if any there be, is unknown. 
317 Ya^o-claman II was reigning as Western Kshatrapa, in succes¬ 
sion to Rudra-simha 11 . He reigned until at least 332. After 
him there is'? a blank in the dynasty until Rudra-sena 11 , who 
reigned some time before 348 as Maha-kshatrapa. 

320 Chandra-gupta, chief of a small principality near Fa|;aliputra, 
and first of the Gupta dynasty, became independent and 
founded the Gupta era beginning at 320. He w\as son of 
Ghatdtkacha and grandson of Gupta or Sri-gupta, and 
married Kumara-devi, a Lichchhavi princess. He gradually 
built up an empire over the valley of the Ganges including 
Magadha, as far as Allahabad, Tirhut, Bihar, and Oudh. 

335 Sainudra-gupta succeeded his father Chandra-gupta of Ma¬ 
gadha about 335. He launched upon a series of campaigns 
in the North and South, by which he extended his empire 
so as to include the whole of the Ganges basin from the 
Hughli to the Jamna and Chambal and from the foot of the 
Himalaya to the Narbada, establishing also a more or less 
defined suzerainty over the frontier states, viz. Sama-ta^a 
(Ganges delta), K^ma-riipa (Assam), Dav 3 ka (between the 
two former ?), Nepal, Kartri-pura (in the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya ?), the Panjab up to the Chinab, Eastern 
Rajputana, Malwa, etc. 
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In the Nortli,Samudra-gupta overcame Rudra-deva, Matlla, 
Naga-datta, Chandra-varman, Gana-pati NSga, N5ga-sena, 
Achyuta, Nandin, Bala-varman, and others. 

In the South, Samudra-gupta defeated Mahendra of Kosala, 
Vyaghra-rSja of Maha-kantara, Manta~r 5 ja of Kolleru, Ma¬ 
hendra of Pithapurani, Svami-datta of Kottura, Damana of 
Krandapalla, Vishnu-g6pa of Conjevaram, Nila-raja of Ava- 
mukta, Hasti-varman of VengT, Ugra-sgna of Palakka, Kubara 
of Deva-rashtra, Dhananajaya of Kusthala-pura, etc. He thusS 
overran the South as far as Conjevaram on the east and 
Khandesh on the west. 

If the king Vishnii-gdpaof Conjevaram defeated by Samudra- 
gupta is the same as the Vishnu-gopa mentioned by inscrip¬ 
tions among the Pallavas of Conjevaram, he was the son 
of Skanda-varman H, son of Vlra-varman, soh of Skanda- 
varman I. Before Skanda-varman I four other Pallava kings 
are named on inscriptions, viz. Vijaya-Skanda-varman, Vijaya- 
Buddha-varman (as heir-apparent), the latter’s son Buddhy- 
ahkura, and Siva-skanda-varman. Vishnu-gopa was succeeded 
by Jiis son Slipha-varman, after whom came Vira-KOrcha- 
varnian. 

34.8 Rudra-sSna III was ruling in succession to his father Rudra- 
daman II as Maha-kshatrapa of the West. He reigned until 
at least 378. 

37! The Vank.a prince Vishnu-vardhana wRvS ruling in the 
neighbourhood of Bijaygarh, He was son of Va^O-vardhana, 
son of Yaso-rata, son of Vyaghra -rata. 

380 Chandr.i-gupta II (Vikramaditya) about 380 succeeded his 
father Samudra-gupta, ' 'Apparently he suppressed a revolt 
in Bengal. He crossed the delta of the Indus, defeated the 
Vahlikas (in Panjab ?), marched through Malwa and Gujarat 
to the Arabian Sea, and annexed Malwa and Kathiawar, 
overthrowing the Western Kshatrapas {c, 409). 

382 Siniha-sena, nephew of Rudra-sena III, was ruling as 
Western Maha-kshatrapa, apparently in succession to the 
latter. He was followed by his son Rudra-sena IV, after whom* 
there is a blank in the dynasty until Satya-simha, before 388. 

388 Rudra-siipha III, son of Satya-sirpha, was reigning about 
388 as Western Maha-kshatrapa, in succession to the latter. 

400 About this time lived Ogha-deva, with whom begins the 
dynasty of the Maharajas of Uchcha-kalpa in Baghelkhand, 
feudatories of the Guptas. He was followed by Jiis son 
Kumara -dSva, his son Jaya-svamin, his son Vyaghra, his son 
Jaya-natha (r. a.d, 493 ; see below), 

413 Kumara-gupta T succeeded his father Chandra-gupta 11 of 
Magadha, 
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D. 423 Visva-varman, son (?) of Nara -varman, was reigning in rne 
neighbourhood of Gangdhar (Western Malwa). 

430 About this time lived Indra-datta, of the Trahcutaka 
dynasty, reigning in Southern Gujarat and the Konkan. 

Kidara, prince of the Great Kushans, founded about 430 
the kingdom of the Little Kushans in Gandhara, and made 
his son viceroy at Peshawar. 

437 BandJm-varman, son and successor of Vi^va-varnian, was 
ruling in Dala-pura (Mandasor, in Western Malwa) as 
feudatory of Kumara-gupta 1 . 

455 Skanda-gupta (Vikramaditya) succeeded his father Kiimara- 
gupta 1 of MagaJha. He brought to a successful issue the 
war with the Pnshya-mitra tribe, begun under Kumara- 
gupta, and defeated the White Huns or Ephthalites, who 
after an attack on the Kushan kingdom of Kabul were now 
pouring into India. 

Many of the hordes that now began to enter India in these 
invasions became assimilated, and later claimed Kshatriya 
origin, especially in Rajputana. Among them w^ere ap¬ 
parently the Gurjaras (related to the modern Gujar tribe), 
who founded a kingdom in Rajputana, of which the capital 
was Bhinmal, some 50 miles N.W. of Mount Abu, and 
perhaps also the Chalukyas or Solaiikls and the Chapas. 

456 Dahra-sSna, son of Indra-datta of the Traiku^aka dynasty, 
was reigning, 

458 Bhima-varman was ruling as feudatory of Skanda-gupta at 
Kosam. 

465 Sarva-naga was ruling in the Antarvedi country as feudatory 
of Skanda-gupta, 

470 Skanda-gupta about 470-480 was engaged in a second war 
with the invading White Huns, who about 470 overthrew 
the Little Kushans of Gandhara. 

475 The Pnrivrajaka Maharaja Hastin was ruling at TripnrT 
in Habhala (Dahala or Western Chedi) 475-482. The 
dynasty of Parivrajakas begins with DevSdhya, who was 
followed by his son Prabhafijana, his son DamOdara, his son 
Hastin, and his son Sarikshobha (a.d. 518 ^ see below); they 
were feudatories of the Guptas of Magadha. 

480 Pura-gupta about 480 succeeded (his brother .^) Skanda- 
gupta of Magadha. 

About this time lived Krishna-gupta, with whom begins 
the pedigree of the Later Guptas of Magadha. He was 
followed by his son Harsha-gupta, his son Jivita-gupta I, his 
son Kumara-gupta {c, 564 ; see below), etc. 

Hari-varman, with whom begins the pedigree of the 
Maukharis, seems to have lived about 480. He was 
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o followed by his son Aditya-varman, his son Isvara-varman, his 
son Uana-varmun (c, a.d. 560 ; see below), etc* 

Bha^arka, with whom begins the pedigree of the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi (Wala in Kathiawar), ruled about 
480 as sena--pati (general). He was followed by his sons 
Dhara-sena I and Drona-sirpha {p, 502 ; see below), etc. 
The dynasty was at first subordinate to the Guptas and then 
to the Huns, and later became independent. 

Vyaghra-sena, son of Dahra-sena, of the IVaiku^aka 
dynasty, was reigning. 

484 Budha-gupta was reigning in Central India. Among his 
feudatories were Surasmi-chandra, in the region between the 
Janina and Narbada, and Matri-vishiju and his younger 
brother Dhanya-vishrjiu in the neighbourhood of Eran, 

485 NarasiipKa-gupta (Baladitya) about 485 succeeded (his 
father ?) Pura-gupta of Magadha. 

493 Apparently Jaya-natha of Uchcha-kalpa (Unchahra, in 
Nagod State), feudatory of the Guptas, was reigning 493-6, 
in succession to his father Vyaghra. Ele was followed by 
his son Sarva-natha (c. 508 ; see below). 

I 495 ^ invasion of White Huns under Toramima took 
j place about 495, by which the Gupta empire was for the 
I time overthrown. Toramana became master of Malwa, etc. 

500 About the first half of the sixth century lived Kakutstha- 
varman, of the dynasty of the Kadambas of Banawasi 
(ValjayantT). The pedigree of this dynasty is as follows. 
The founder was Mayura-iarman, w^ho about 450 got a fief 
from the Pallavas of Conjevaram. He was followed by his 
son Kanga-varman ; his son BhagTratha ; his son Raghu ; 
his brother Kakutstha-varman (who married his daughters 
to Gupta and other kings) ; the latter’s son Santi-varnian ; 
his sons MrigSlawarman and Mandhatyi-varman ; Myige^a- 
varman’s sons Ravi-vannan (who conquered Vishnu-varman' 
and others), Bhanuwarman, and Siva-ratha ; Ravi-varman’s 
son Hari-varman ; Santhvarmun’s younger brother Krishija- 
varman I ; his sons Vishijiu-varman and Deva-varman (who 
is recorded only as heir-apparent) ; Vishnu-varman’s son 
Simha-varman ; his son Krishjja-varnian II. They reigned 
at Vaijayanti (Banawasi), Palasikd (Halsi), etc., and seem 
to have risen through successful struggles against the Gangas 
and Pallavas. Myigeli-varman defeated both the latter; and 
Ravi-varman conquered Chanda-danda of Conjevaram, prob¬ 
ably a Pallava. 

502 Dr6na-sirpha, Maitraka of Valabhi, succeeded his brother 
Dhara-sena I, and bore the title of Maharaja. 

508 Sarva-natha of Uchcha-kalpa, feudatory of the Guptas, was 
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508 apparently reigning 508-533, in succession to his father 
Jaya-natha. 

510 ToramJna died c. 510, and his son Mihiragula reigned at 
Sakala (Sialkot) over his Indian territories. 

518 The Parivrajaka Maharaja Sahkshobha was reigning 518- 
528, in succession to his father Hastin, 

520 Nara-vardhana, with whom begins the pedigree of Harsha- 
vurdhana of TKanesar and Kanauj, reigned about this time 
in Thanesar, He was followed by his son Rajya-vardhana I, 
his son Sditya-vardhana, his son Prabhakara-vardhana (c> 580; 
see below), etc. 

526 Dhruva«scna I, Maitraka, king of Valabhi, was reigning 
526-540, in succession to his brother DrOria-siiriha. He 
was followed by his brother Dhara-patta, his son Guha-sena 
(a.d. 559 ; see below), etc. 

528 An Indian confederacy, led by Narasiiyiha-gupta of Magadha 
and Yas5-dharnian, a king of Central India, defeated 
Mihiragula about 528 and took him prisoner. He was sent 
out of India, a younger brother seizing upon his kingdom 
at Sakala. He was befriended by a king of Kashmir, whom 
he afterwards dethroned, and then obtained possession of 
the kingdom of Gandhara. He died soon after this. 

Yai?6-dharman now (to r. 532) claimed to be the lord of 
Northern India from the Brahma-putra river to the Arabian 
Sea, and from the Himalaya to Mount Mahendra in 
Ganjam, 

530 Kumara-gupta II about 530 succeeded his hither Narasiipha- 
gupta of Magadha. 

550 About this time, probably about a.d. 550, the dynasty of 
the Western Chalukyas of Badami was founded by Pula- 
k6^in T, son of Rana-raga, son of Jaya-sirnha I, who took 
VStapi (the modern Badami) and made it the capital of his 
dynasty. 

The later Chalukya tradition asserted that fifty-nine kings 
of their family had reigned In Ayodhya, and sixteen after them 
in the south, previous to Jaya-simha ; but the family was a 
local one, which rose to power as the influence of the 
Kadambas declined, 

About 550 reigned the Sitodbhava M 3 dhava-rSja I, 
feudatory of the kings of Karna-suvarna. His son was 
Ya^ 5 -bhrta, his son Madhava-raja II (a.d. 619 ; see below). 

559 Guha-sena, Maitraka king of Valabhi, was reigning 559- 
567, in succession to his father Dhara-pa^ta, 

560 The Maukhari IsSna-varman was reigning about 560, in 
succession to his father Isvara-varman. He was followed by 
his son Sarva-varman. 
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Krishga-rajj,, the first of the earlier Kai'achur.s or Kata- 
Chuns, hved about 560 He was followed by his so„gan|cara. 
gaija and bs.son Buddha-raja (a.d. 609 ; see below). 

■ About this time lived Siipha-vishiju, Pallava king of Con- 
jevarara, who w.ts followed by his son Mahendra-wirraan L 
his son Narasnpha-varnian I {c. 610 ; see below), etc. 

564 About this time h.uraara-gupta, of the Later Gupta dynasty 

MatK a war with the 

Maukhan Hana-varman, and was followed by his son 

Daraodara-gupta (who was killed in a war with the 
Mauklniris) and the latter’s son Maha-s6na-gupta (c a 0 
600; see below). ^ ^ ^ ' 

Kirti-varman I succeeded 
his fiuher Ptilakesm I. He is recorded to have defeated the 
kin^s of Anga, Bengal, Kalinga, Vanura, Adagadha, and 
Vaijayanti, the Madrakas, Kgralas, Gahgas, ^MQshak.is, 
Nalas, Mauryas (of the Konkan f), Kadambas, Pandyas, 
Wramilas (/.. Tamils), Chbjas, and ?v}ukas. ’ 

ph“«-^ena_ n, Maitraka king of V.alabhr, ,was reigning 
5 / 1 - 589 , in succession to his father Guha-seiia. He 
rQ continental Guj.irat as hr as the Mahi. 

580 1 rabhakara-vardhana of Thanesar succeeded his father 
Adity^i-vardhana about 580. He carried on wars against 
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Central Provinces, lived about this 
time. He was followed by his son Gautaml-putra, his son 
Rudra-s6na ^ his son Prithvl-sheija, his son Rudra-seiia II, 
and his son Pravara-sen.t II (c. a.d. 700 ; see below). 

Phe Samanta Dadda I, with whom begins the pedigree 
of the Gurjaras of Gujarat, ruled about 580. He was 
followed by his son Jay;;-bha(;a I, his son Dadda II (a.d. 
628 ; see below), etc. ^ 

This Gurjara kingdom had its capital at Bharoch, and 
ncluded Central Gujarat and the northern territories of 
oouthern iciujarat. 

587 The astronomer Varaha-mihira died. 

590 Purna-varman, c,-illed by Hiuen Tsang the last of Asbk'a’s 
descendants, was about 590 reigning in W. Magadha 
Jaya-simha, the first of the dynasty of Chalok^as of 
vjrujARAT, Tcigned about 590. 

S 97 Tbe W. Chalukya Marig.ile^a succeeded his elder brother 
Kirti-varman I ..597. He is recorded to have conquered 
Buddha-raja tbe Kajachurya and the Matangas, slain the 
CJiahikp Svaini-raja, and taken Revati-dvipa. 
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600 Maha-sena-gupta, of the Later Gupta 

was reigning about 600, m succession to his father Damo 
dara-gupta. He was followed by his son Madhava-gupta, a 

contemporary of Harsha-vardhana of Kanauj. 

Bhanu 4 akti, of the Sendraka dynasty ruling in the 
neighbourhood of Baguinra (Southern Gujarat), lived about 
600. He was followed by his son Aditya-sakti and his son 
Nikumbhalla-fokti (a.d. 654 ; see_ below). This dynasty 
seems to have been at first feudatories of the Kalachuris and 

Icitcr of the ♦ Ch^lukVtis. • r i r 

About 600 lived the Rashtrakuta Durga-rija, father of 
G6vinda-raja, father (?) of Svamika-raja, father of Nanda- 
raja (a.d. 709 ; see below), ruling in the neighbourhood of 

MultaiA Central Provinces. i m . 

The SalafikSyana Maharajas of Vengl-pura (pfo^^ 
Pedda Vegi, near Ellore) may be placed aboiU 600, of 
later Of this family, Chanda-varman, his son Vijaya- 
Nandi-varman, and Vijaya-Deva-varman, are known. 

60? Rajya-vardhana II succeeded his father Prabhikara-var- 
^ dhaL of Thanesar. In the same year he defeated the king 
of Malwa, who had killed his brother-in-law, the Maukhari 
Graha-varman ; but he was murdered by Sasanka, king of 
Gaud.a, and was succeeded by his younger brother Harsha- 

'"“^^iaditya I (Dharmadity.i), Maitraka king of^Valabhl, was 
reigning 605-609, in succession to his father Dhara-sena II. 
He was succeeded by his brother Khara-graha I, his sons 
Dhara-sena III and Dhruva-sana II (a.d. 629 ; sec below), 

606 Harsha-vardhana of Thanesar made an alliance with 
Bhaskara-varman of Kama-rupa, and attacked Kan.-iuj and 
gasanka of Gauda. He gradually built up an empire ein- 
bracing the greater part of North-Western India, wi 

perhaps part of Bengal (606-61 a), • 

609 The Kafachurl Buddha-raja was reigning, m succession to 

his flither ^aiikara-eraiia. __ . . 

610 About 610 the W. Chalukya PulakeJin II, son of Klrti- 
varman I, succeeded MangaleSa. He is recorded to have 
defeated the Gangas, A}upas, Mauryas of Konkan, Lajas 
(of Southern Gujarat), Gurjaras (of Not^ Gujarat ?)> 
kv.as, Kalingas, KSsalas, Pallavas of Conjevaram, three 
Maha-rashtra princes, etc., and to hart assumed the pro¬ 
tection of the Cholas, Keralas, and ^pdyas, bes^es his 
great victory over Harsha-vardhana of Thanesar. He was, 
Lwever, worsted later by tlie Pallava Narasimha-varman I, 
who captured Vntapi and several times defeated Pulakesin. 
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was followed by his 
Paramesvara-varman I 


o The Pallava Narasimha-varman 
son MahSndra-varman II, his son 
(^^ 655 ; see below), etc. 

Satyasraya Dhriiva-raja Indra-varman was governing Revati* 
dvTpa under Piilakesin II. 

Buddha-varman, Chalukya king of Gujarat, reigned about 
610, in succession to his father Jaya-simha. 

615 Vishnu-vardhana I (Bitt’-arasa, Kubja Vishnu-vardhana) 
was made viceroy by his elder brother the W. Chalukya 
PulakeS'in II of Vatapi, and founded the dynasty of the 
Eastern Chalukyas of VengI. He became independent, 
and reigned until at least 632. He was succeeded by his 
son Jaya-simha I, who reigned 33 years, the latter^s 
nephew Vishnu-vardhana II (r, a.d. 063 ; see below), etc. 

619 ^alanka, king of Kan.-ia-suvarna (Gauda), was still reigning. 
Among his feudatories was the Silodbhava M 3 idhava-r 3 ,ja II, 
son and successor of Yaso-bhTta. 

620 Harsha-vardhana w'as defeated about 620 by the Chillukya 
Pulakesin II, and his southern frontier limited to the 
Narbada. 

625 Varma-lata, possibly king of Srl-mala (Bhinmal), was reign¬ 
ing in Rajputana. His feudatory Vajra-bhata governed 
Mount Arbuda (Abu) ; the latter’s son Rajjila patronised 
Va^a (Vasantgarh ?) in 625'. 

628 The Gurjara Dadda II was reigning 628-640 in Gujarat, 
in succession to his father Jaya-bhata I. Pie was followed 
by his son Jaya-bhata II, his son Dadda III, and his son 
Jaya-bhata HI (a.d. 706 ; see below). 

The Chapa king Vyaghra-mukha was reigning in Raj¬ 
putana. 

The astronomer Brahma-gupta finished the Brahma- 
siddhanta in this year. 

^629 Mruva-s’ena II (Baladitya), Maitraka king of Valabhr, 
was reigning 629-639, in succession to his brother Dhara- 
sena III. 

630 Durlabha -vardhana, the founder of the Karkota dynasty of 
Kashmir, was apparently reigning. He was followed by his 
son Pratapaditya II (Duiiabhaka, said to have reigned 
50 years), his spn Vajraditya-ChandrapVda (a.d. 713; see 
below), etc. 

635 $iva-deva I, the first recorded member of the Lichchhavi 
dynasty in E. Nepal, was. reigning about 635. The next 
of the dynasty on record are Dhruva-deva (a.d. 654) and 
Vrisha-deva ; see below. Siva-deva was contemporary with 
Ain^u-varman, of the Thakuri dynasty of W. Nepal, who 
perhaps became independent after 648. 
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^635 Dhruva*sena II of ValabhT about 635 was defeated by 
Harsha-vardhana, and became his feudatory and son-in-law. 
Hnrslu-vardhana apparently became master of Ananda-piira 
(Varnagar), Knchchh (?), and Southern Kathiawar, and 
fi^nally extended his empire to include the basin of the 
Ganges from ^ the Himalaya to the Narbada, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, and Assam. 

642 Vijaya-r 3 ja, Chalukya king of Gujarat, was reigning in 
succession to his father Buddha-varman. 

643 Harsha-vardhana attacked Ganjam. 

644 Sihras Rai, a. Sudra, was reigning in Sindh. His father 
Diwaji had been killed by Arab invaders in Mukran, which 
they had seized. 

645 Dhara-senu IV, Maitraka king of ValabhT, was reigning 
645—649, in succession to his father Dhruva-sena II. 

646 SahasT, son of Sihras Rai of Sindh, was killed by the Arabs. 
Chach, a Brahman minister, now ruled Sindh for 40 
years, and was succeeded by his brother Chandar (8 
years). 

647 Harsha-vardhana died In 647-8. His minister Arjuna or 
Aruna^va usurped the throne, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Chinese ambassador Wang Hiuen-tsu, aided 
by the Tibetan king Srong-btsan-sgam-po. The empire of 
Harsha-vatdhana dissolved. 

649 Dhara-sena IV of ValabhT was in possession of Bht‘igi.i- 
kachchha (Broach or Bharoch), the Gurjara capital. 

650 About 650 the Rashtraku’J'a dynasty began with Danti- 
varman I, of tlie Satyaki race of Yadavas, who was succeeded 
by his son Indra-raja I. 

633 Dhruva-sena III, Maitraka king of ValabhT, son of Dera- 
bhata, son of STladitya I, was reigning, apparently in succes¬ 
sion to Dhara-sena IV. 

634 Dhruva-dSva the Lichchhavi was ruling in E. Nepal, and 
Jishnu-gupta, of the ITakurT dynasty, in W. Nepal. 

The Sendraka Nikumbhalla-^akti, son of Aditya-sakti, 
was reigning in the neighbourhood of Bagumra (Southern 
Gujarat), 

655 About 655 the^ W, Chalukya Vikramaditya I succeeded his 
father PulakSsin II, He defeated the Pallavas Narasiipha- 
vnrruan I, MahSndra-varman JI, and Paramesvara-varman I. 
Paramesvara-varman is said to have repulsed Vikramaditya, 
who, however, apparently suppressed the revolted Pallavas, 
Chdlas, Pandyas, and Keralas, and captured Conjevaram. 
Among his feudatories was the Sendraka Deva-lakti. 

Dhar.lsraya Jaya-siipha-varman, younger brother of the 
W. Chalukya Vikramaditya I, ruled as his feudatory in 
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^^5 Gujarat about this time, or somewhat later. Chandraditya, 
ail elder brother, was governing Savantvadi in 659 ; some 
years later Aditya-varman, another brother, was ruling the 
district near the junction of the Kistna and Tuhga-bhadra. 

The Pallava Paramgsvara-varman I was succeeded by his 
son Narasiriiha-varman IT and the latter’s sons Mahendra- 
varman III and Paramelvara-varman IL 

656 Khara-graha II (Dharmaditya), Maitraka king of ValabhT, 
was reigning in succession to his younger brother Dhruva- 
sena HI. 

660 The Lichchhavi Vi'isha-deva was ruling in E. Nepal, appa¬ 
rently in succession to Dhruva-dSva. He was followed by 
his son Sahkara-deva, his son Dharma-deva, his son Mana- 
d6va {c. A.D. 705 ; see below'), etc. 

661 Aparajita, the earliest known king of the dynasty of Guhilas 
ov Mewar, was reigning. The next on record in this family 
is Bappa (c, 750 ; see bclov.^), 

663 The E. Chalukya Vishnu-vardhana II, son of jaya- 
sirpha Fs younger brother Indra-bhattaraka, succeeded 
Jaya-sirnha I 663. 

669 Srladitya III, Maitraka king of Valabhl, was reigning 669- 
684 (?). He was son of Siladitya 11 , an elder brother of 
Khara-graha IL 

Sryasraya Slladitya, son of the Chalukya Dharasraya 
Jaya-siipha-varman, was ruling in Gujarat 669-691 as heir- 
apparent. 

671 Aditya-sgna, of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, was 
reigning, in ssucccssion to his father Madhava-gupta. 

672 The E. Chalukya Mahgi succeeded his father Vishnu-var¬ 
dhana II c. S'jiy and reigned 25 years. 

680 Deva*gupta, of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, was 
reigning about this time, in succession to his hither Aditya- 
sena, 

Udayana, in the Paiidava lineage, of a dynasty ruling in 
KSsala and the Central Provinces, lived c. 680. His son 
was Indra-bala, his son Nanna-deva, his (adopted?) son 
Tivara-deva (^. a.u. 750 ; see below), etc. 

The W. Chalukya Vinayaditya succeeded his father 
Vikramaditya I about 680. He gained successes over the 
Pallavas of Conjevaram, the ChSjas, Pancjyas, Sinhalese, 
Haihayas, Malavas, etc., and wms suzerain over the Ajiivas 
(whose kingChitra-vaha, son of Guna-s 5 gara, was his vassal), 
Sendrakas (whose king Pogilli w'as his vassal), Gahgas, and 
others. 

689 Durga-gana was ruling in Rajpiitana in the neighbourhood 
of jhalrapathan. 


<8L 
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1 Sil 3 clitya IV\ Maitraka king of Valabhi, was reigning 691- 
701, in succession to his father Slladitya III. 

696 The W. Chalukya Vijayaditya succeeded his father Vinaya- 
ditya'about 696. 

,The E. Chalukya Jaya-simha II succeeded his father 
Mangi about 696. _ 

700 About 700 lived Isvara and her husband Chandra-gupta, 
son of a king of Jalandhar. She w.is daughter of the 
Yadava Bhaskara-varman Ripu-ghnhghala of Sihgha-pura 
(Simha-pura, in the Panjab), whose pedigree in direct 
succession of sonship is as follows : Sena~varman, Arya- 
varman, Datta-varman, PradTpta-varman, Isvara-varman, 
Vrlddhi-vannan, Sihgha-varman, Jala-varman, Yajfia-var- 
inan, Achala-varman Sainara-ghahghala, and Divakara-varman 
MahT-ghahghala and his brother Bhaskara-varman Ripu- 
ghahghala. 

Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, was reigning in Benares (?) 
about this time. 

Vishnu-gupta, of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
was reigning about this time, in succession to hb father 
Deva-gupta. 

1^0 Rash^rakuta Govinda-raja I succeeded his father 
Indra-raja I about 700, He was followed by his son Kakka- 
raja I, who was succeeded by his son Indra-raja II. 

Pravara-s6na II, son of Rudra-sena II, of the Vaka^aka 
dynasty in Bundelkhand and Central Provinces, was reigning 
about this time. 

Possibly about this time lived VTra-siipha, the Hrst of 
the dynasty of Eastern Gan gas of Kalinga-nagara 
(Mukhalingam in Ganjam). He was said to be descended 
from Kslahala Ananta-varman, who founded Kolahala-pura 
(Kolar), He had live sons, viz. Kamarnava I (who defeated 
Balilditya, took Kalinga, and reigned at Jantavura 36 years), 
Danarnava (40 years), Gunarnava I, Mara-simha, and Vajra- 
hasta I. Danarnava’s son Kamarnava II reigned in Nagara 
50 years, his son Raijarnava 5 years, his sons Vajra-hasta II 
15 years and Kamarnava III 19 years. Gunvurriava II, 
son of the last, reigned 27 years. According to one in¬ 
scription, Gunartrava II w\as followed by a son JItahkusa, 
(15 years), Kaligalanku^a, his grandson by a second son 
(12 years), and a third son Giindama I (7 years) ; another 
inscription states that Giinanjava was succeeded by his son 
Vajra-hasta III (44 years), and the latter by his sons Gun- 
dama I (3 years), Kamarnava IV (25 or 35 years), and 
Vinayaditya (3 years). Then came Kamar^ava’s son Vajra- 
hasta Aniyahka-bhTma (35 years) and his sons Kamarnava V 
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o (J year), Guridama II (3 yearsand Madhu-Kamarnava 
(19 years). Then succeeded Vajra-hasta IV, son of Kfimar- 
iiava V (a.i>. 1038 ; see below). 

705 The Lichchhavi Mana-dSva was reigning in E. Nepal 705— 
732, in succession to his father Dharma-deva. 

706 The Gurjara Jaya-bhata III was reigning in Gujarat 706- 
736, in succession to his father Dadda TIL 

709 Nanda-raja Yuddhasura, Rashtrakut;a, son of Svamika- 
r 3 ja, was reigning in the neighbourhood of Maltai, Central 
Provinces. 

The E. Chalukya Kokkili, about 709, succeeded his 
elder brother Jaya-simha II, and reigned 6 months. He 
was followed by his elder brother Vishnu-vardhana III, 
about 710. 

710 Sindh was invaded in 710-711 by Arabs led by Muhammad 
ibn Kasim, who in 712 defeated and slew Dahir, son of 
Chach. Sindh thus passed into the power of Moslem rulers. 
Multan was next reduced. 

About tJiis time flourished the Pallava Nandi-varinan of 
Conjevarain, who was apparently son of Hiranya, a descendant 
of Bhrma-varman, younger brother of Sin\ha-vishii.u (sec 
above). He conquered territory of the E. Chalukya Vishnu- 
vardhana III, slew a Pallava chief Chitra-maya, and defeated 
the Sahara Udayana and the NishSda PrithivT-vyaghra. He 
reigned at least 50 years. 

713 Vajraditya-ChandrapT^a, son of Pratapaditya II, KarkS^a 
king of Kashmir, was reigning 713—720. He was followed 
by his brothers UdayMitya-l'arilprda and Lalitaditya-Mukta- 
pTda (t\ A.D. 74.0 ; see below), etc. 

720 About this time lived Jaya-nandi-varman, prince of some 
territory to the west of the Andhra country, with whom 
begins the dynasty of the Banas. He was followed by his 
son Vijayaditya I, his son Malla-deva,his son BSna-vIdyiidhara, 
his son Prabhu-meru, his son Vikramaditya I, his son Vija- 
y^ditya II, his son Vikramaditya IT (see below, a.d. 898). It 
has been suggested that Prabhu-rneru also bore the name 
Vijayaditya, and was the second of that name; the succession 
would then be, after him, Vikramaditya I (Bana-vidyadhara 
II), Vijayaditya III, Vikiamfiditya 11 (B 3 jia-vidyadhara III), 
and Vijayaditya IV. 

722 Siladitya V, Maitraka king of Valablu, was reigning in suc¬ 
cession to his father ^Tladitya IV. 

724 The Lichchhavi Slva-deva II, son of Narendra-deva, and 
descendant of Udaya-deva, appears to have been reigning in 
E. Nepal about this time, as his inscriptions seem to belong to 
724-748. 
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jTvita-guptii II, of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
was reigning about this time, in succession to his father 
Vishnu-gupta. 

Jayasraya Mangar-arasa, son of the Chalukya Dhara 4 raya 
Jaya-simha-varman, was ruling in Gujarat as feudatory of 
the W. Chalukyas. 

About 733 the W. Chalukya Vikramaditya 11 succeeded 
his £uher Vijayaditya. He defeated the Pallava king Nandi- 
varman, entered Conjevaram, and pressed hard on the Pandya, 
Ch^Ja, Kerala, and other kings. 

In consequence of the depression of the Paljavas, the 
power of the Cholas began to rise again. 

Pulake^in, son of the Chalukya DharSsraya Jaya-siJ)iha- 
varman, was ruling in Gujarat as feudatory of the W. 
Chalukyas. He repulsed an Arab invasion. 

Dhavala, Maurya prince of Kotah, was reigning. 
Lalitaditya-MuktapTda, son of PratapSditya II, was reigning 
c. 740 in Kashmir. He is said to have dethroned Yaso- 
varman of Kanauj, successor of Plnri-chandra, and seems to 
have fought with success against the Turks, Tibetans, and 
Dards, but at length apparently perished in a northern 
expedition, after a reign of 36 years and 7 months. 

He was succeeded by his sons KuvalaySpida (^reigned 
year) and Vajraditya Bappiyaka (7 yc^tts), and the latter s 
sons PrithivyapTda (4 years), SangraniapTcJa I (7 days), and 
JayapTda (f. 779 a.d. ; see below), etc. 

The Lichchhavi Mahl-deva was ruling in E. Nepal about 
740, in succession to his father, Mana-deva, 

The Chapotkata dynasty is said to have been established in 
Gujarat by Vana-r3ja, son of Jaya-^ekhara of Pafichasar. 

The E. Chalukya Vijayaditya I succeeded his father 
Vishnu-vardhana III, about 746, « • 

The W. Chalukya Kirti-varman II, the last of the Badami 
line, succeeded his father Vikramaditya II about this time, ^ 
About 750 lived Bappa, Guhila prince of Mewar. He is 
mentioned in three inscriptions which name after him Guhila, 
Bh6ja, Srla, Kala-bhoja, Malla^a (in one inscription only), 
Bhartfi-bhaija, Sirpha, Mah^y 5 ka, Khurnmana, Alla^a (95* 
A.D. ; sec below), etc. 

Tivara-deva, the (^adopted son of Nanna-dSva, of the 
Pandava dynasty from Udayana (r. a.d. 680 ; see above), 
was reigning. He had a brother Chandra-gupta, whose son 
was Harsha-gupta, whose son was Siva-gupta (r. a.d, 820 ; 
see below), 

Maha-sudeva, son of Mana-matra, son of Prasannarnava, 
was reigning about 75 ^ Chattisgarh (Central Irovinces). 


misr/fy 
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0 Prit}uvT-8hei;ja, son of Narendn-sena, son of Pravara-s6na II, 
Vaka^aka, reigned r, 750. 

Danti-vikrama-varman, first recorded king of the Ganga- 
Pal LAV A dynasty, seems to have succeeded about 750, The 
other recorded kings of this family were Nandi-vikrama- 
varman (at least 62 years), Nvipa-tuhga-vikrama-varman (at 
least 26 years), who was apparently contemporary with 
the Ganga-Bana Diijdika, Aparajita-vikrama-varman (below, 
a.d. 878), Kampa-vikrama-varman (at least 25 years), 
Skanda-^ishya-vikrama-varman (at least 14 years), Nara- 
»siniha-vikrama-vannan (at least 24 years), and Kvara-varman 
(at least 17 years)» The dynasty gradually grew at the 
expense of the older Palkvas of Conjevaram. 

Siva-mara I, the first prince of the dynasty of Western 
Gangas of Talakad who is mentioned in genuine in¬ 
scriptions, flourished about 750. His successors, as recorded 
in the latter, were : his son SrT-purusha ; the latteps son 
Ra^a-vikrama ; Raja-malla, son of the latter ; Niti-marga 
Kohguni-varma~raja Permilnadi (perhaps the same as Rana- 
vikrama above); the latter’s son Satya-vakya Pemmztnadi 
(perhaps identical with Raja-malla above); Satya-vakya 
Kohguni-varma-raja Permanadi (probably Butuga 1 ), who 
succeeded about a.d. 870 (Me lnfra)y etc, 

7 S 4 - About 754 the Rlshtraku^a Danti-varman II, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father Indra-raja 11 , overthrew the W. Chvllukya 
Klrtj-varman II, and became paramount In the Dekhan. He 
is said to have conquered Conjevaram, KSsala, Kalinga, SrT- 
^aila, Malwa, Lata, and Taiika. lie was followed by his 
uncle, Kpishna-raja I, the son of Kakka-r^ja I, who is 
recorded to have defeated a king named Rahappa. 

The Lichchhavi Vasanta-sena (Vasanta-deva) was reigning 
in E. Nepal, in succession to his father MahT-deva. 

757 The Rash^rakata viceroy Kakka-raja II of Gujarat was 
reigning. He was the son of Govinda-raja, son of 
Dhruva-raja, a younger son of the Rashtrakuta Kakka- 
raja 1. 

758 The Lichchhavi Jaya-deva Para-chakra-kama was apparently 
reigning in E. Nepal, in succession to his father ^iva-deva 
IL He married a daughter of Harsha-deva, king of Gaueja, 
Oriya, Kalinga, and KSsala. 

760 Deva-lakti, with whom begins the dynasty of the Pratiharas 
OF Kanauj, lived about 760. He was of the Gurjara- 
Pratihi^ra family, and ruled at Bhinmal in Rajputana. 

Srladitya VI, Maitraka king of ValabhT, was reigning in 
succession to his father Siiaditya V. 

About 760 lived Dayita-vishnu, the earliest recorded 
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760 member of the dynasty of Palas of Bengal, He 
followed by his son Bappa^a (Vapyata), his son Gdpala I 
(<r. A.D. 820 ; see below), etc. 

764 The E, ChSlakya Vishnu-vardhaiia IV succeeded his father 
Vijayaditya I aboxit 764. 

765 ^rl-purusha, also called Muti’-arasa, succeeded Siva-mSra I, 
of the W. Gangas of Talakad, and greatly extended the 
power of the dynasty. 

766 ^iladitya VII, Maitraka king of ValabhT, was reigning in 
succession to his father ^liJiditya VI, 

The Maitraka dynasty of ValabhT was apparently over¬ 
thrown soon afterwards by a Moslem invasion from Sindh 
led by ‘Amr ibn Jamal. 

770 The Rashtrakat‘t Govinda-rflja II was reigning 770-779, 

He was the son and successor of K|’ishna-raja I, and over¬ 
came the king of VengT. 

Marafl-jadaiyan (Jatila-varman, son of M 5 ra-varinan), 
Pan4ya, was reigning. 

779 of Vajraditya, reigned In Kashmir r. 779-80S. 
Soon after his accession, during an expedition in India, he 
apparently was dispossessed of the throne by his brother-in- 
law Jajja, whom he at length overthrew'. He apparently 
deposed Vajrayudha of Kanauj. 

780 Some time after 779 the Rashtraku^a Dhruva-rSja (DhSra, 
Dora) deposed his elder brother GOvinda-raja 11 . He 
defeated the Pratihara king Vatsa-raja. 

About this time the dynasty of the Sii.aharas of the 
Southern Konkan began with Satiaphulla, who was ap¬ 
parently under the protection of the Rashtrakut;a Krishna- 
ra-a I. His successors were his son Dhammiyara, his son 
Aiyapa-raja, his son Avasara I, his son Adltya-varman, his 
son Avasara II, his son Indra-rilja, his son Bhima, his son 
Avasara III, and his son a.d. 1008 ; see 

below). 

783 Vatsa-raja, Pratihara king of Bhinmal, was reigning in 
succession to his father Deva-sakti. Tndr^yiidha, son of 
Krishna, was apparently reigning in Kanauj. 

793 Sahkara-gana (Samaravaloka), Rrlsh^rakuta, was reigning 
apparently in flaldarabad. He was son of Nann.% son of 
Kakka-raja I, and so was cousin of Dhruva-raja. 

794 The Rashtrakuta Govinda-raja III (jagat-tufiga I) was 
reigning 794—813, in succession to his father Dhruva-raja. 

He defeated Stambha or Kambayya (a brother?) and a 
league of twelve princes, reduced the Gurjaras and Lata 
(Central and Southern Gujarat), Malwa, the (?) W, Ganga 
Mara-lirva, Dantiga of Conjevaram (perhaps the G.'inga- 
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Pal lava Danti-varman; see above, a.d. 750), Verigr, etc. 
He began a war with the E. Chalukyas, 

799 The E, Chalukya Vijayaditya II succeeded his father 
Vishnu-vardhana IV about 799* He fought many battles 
with the Gahgas and Rattas (Rash^rakutas). 

800 Upendra-raja(Krishna-raja), with whom begins the pedigree 
of the Paramaras of Maliva, lived about 800. He was 
followed by his son Vairi-simha I, his son Slyaka I, his 
son Vak-pati-raja I, his son Vairi-sirpha II (Vajrata), his 
son Slyaka II (Harsha, <r. a.d. 971 ; see below), etc. 

Jejja, Rashtrakuta, was reigning in Central India c, 800. 
His elder brother defeated KarnS^a armies and became 
king of Lata. 

About this time lived Kapardin I, with whom begins 
the dynasty of the Silaharas of the Northern Konkan. 

Indrayudha of Kanauj about 800 was deposed by Dharma- 
pala, king of Bengal and Bihar, who put in his place 
Chakrayudha (MahT-pala ?} as his feudatory. 

806 YSga-raja, Chapotkata of Anhilwar, is said to have succeeded 
his father Vana-raja. 

About this time the Rashtrakuta Govinda-raja III wrested 
Lata (Central and Southern Gujarat) from the Chapotkatas, 
and made his brother indra-raja viceroy of it. 

808 Jayapida of Kashmir died about 808, and was succeeded by 
his son Lalitapida. 

812 Karka*raja (Kakka) Suvarna-varsha was ruling in 812-817 
as Rashtrakuta viceroy of Gujarat, -n succession to his 
father Indra-riija. Karka-raja’s brother Govinda-raja was 
co-viceroy in 813-827. 

815 Naga-bha^a, Pratihara king of Bhinmal, was reigning in 
succession to his father Vatsa-raja. He conquered Chakra¬ 
yudha of Kanauj, and established himself in the latter’s 
capital. He was succeeded by his son Rama-bhadra and 
grandson Bii5ja-deva I (843 a.d. ; see below), etc. 

Guvaka I, of the dynasty of Chahamanas (Chauhans) 
OF Sakambhari (Sambhar) in Rajputana was reigning about 
this time, apparently as a feudatory of the Pratihara Naga- 
bha^a. His predecessors, according to one inscription, were 
vSamanta, Jaya-raja, Vigraha, Chandra, Gopendraka, and 
Durlabha. He was followed by his son Chandra-raja, his 
son Guvaka II, his son Chandana (who defeated a Tomara 
prince Rudrena), his son Bappaya or Vak-pati-raja (who 
defeated Tantra-pala), Vindhya-raja (in one inscription), 
Bappaya’s son Siipha-raja, his son Vigraha-raja (a.d. 973 ; 
see below), etc. 

The Rashtraku^a Amogha-varsha I about 815 succeeded 
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815 JliiS father Govinda-raja III. He founded Manya-kheta 
(the modern Malkhed), which became the capital of his 
dyrwasty. He was established on the throne by his uncle 
Karka-raja, after the suppression of a rebellion, among the 
Rashtrakutas, He defeated the E. Cbalukyas at Vihgavallh 
and was suzerain over Bengal, Ariga, Magadha, Malwa, and 
VehgL His reign lasted until at least 877* 

820 Sangram2lpida II (Prithivyapida) of Kashmir succeeded his 
half-brother Lalitapida about 820. 

The Chapa prince Vikramarka was ruling at Vardhamana 
(Vadhvan in E. Kathiawar) about 820. His son was Ad(jaka, 
his son Pulakelin, his sons Dhruva-bhata and DharanT- 
varaha (a.d. 914 ; see below). 

Siva-gupta Baiarjuna, son of Harsha-gupta, of the Pan 4 i’va 
dynasty from Udayana (c. 680; see above), was rcign- 
ing, 

Karka-raja, Rash^rakuta, was reigning in Central India 
r. 820, in succession to his father Jejja. He defeated Naga- 
valoka (apparently Naga-bha^a of Bhinmal). 

Gdpala I, with whom the Pala dynasty of Bengal first 
rises into prominence, lived about 820. Apparently he 
obtained Magadha (Bihar), but was defeated by V''atsa-raja, 
the Gurjara king of Rajputana. 

826 Chippata JaySpIcJa (Bfihaspati), son of Lalitapida, succeeded 
his uncle Sangramaplda II as king of Kashmir about 826. 

829 Harjara* son of Pr 3 lambha, and apparently the founder of 
a new dynasty in Prag-jyotisha (Assam), ivas reigning. Plis 
successors were his son Vana-mala, his son Jaya-mala, his 
son VTra-bahu, his son Bala-va.tman. Previously there had 
reigned a dynasty claiming descent from Bhaga-datta, of 
which Brahma-pala, his son Ratna-pala, and the latter’s 
grandson Indra-pala are recorded in inscriptions. 

830 Nanniika, the first of the dynasty of Chandellas of Jeja- 
BHUKTI (Bundelkhand), lived about this time. He is said 
to have overthrown the Pratiharas of Mahoba, and con¬ 
quered southern Jeja-bhiikti. He was followed by his son 
Vak-pati, his sons Jaya-iakti (Jeja, or Jejjaka) and Vijaya-^akti 
(Vija, or Vijjaka), the latter’s son Rahila, his son Harsha 
(c» A.D. 914; see below), etc. The dynasty extended its 
power northwards to the Jamna. 

About 830 flourished the Ganga Siva-mara 11 (a son of 
Srl-purusha ; see above, a.d. 765). To him is traced the 
pedigree of the Ganga-Bana family, in which the next was 
Dirujika {c, 860 ; see below). 

835 Dhruva-raja I, younger brother of Karka-raja and GSvinda- 
raja, was ruling as Rash^rakuja viceroy in Gujarat, in 
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3 5 succession to the latter. He was succeeded by his son 
Akala-varsha 6ubha-tunga, 

838 Chippa^a Jayapida of Kashmir about 838 was murdered by 
his maternal uncles, who put on the throne AjitSpT^a, 
grandson of Vajraditya Bappiyaka. 

840 Dharma-pala, Pala king of Bengal, reigned about this time, 
in succession to his father Gopala I. He defeated Indra- 
raja (Indrayudha) of Kanauj and other kings, and made 
Chakrayudha king of Kanauj. He reigned at least 32 years, 
and ruled from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar 
on the north, and the valleys of the Vindhya on the south. 

841 Kshema-raja, Chapotkata of Anhilwar, succeeded Ydga-rija. 

842 The Chahamana Chaipda-Maha-sena was reigning in the 
neighbourhood of Dholpur. He was son of Mahisha-rama, 
son of Isuka. 

843 Bhoja-deva I (Adi-varaha, Mihira, or Prabhasa), Pratihara 
king of Kanauj, was reigning 843—881, in succession to his 
father Rlma-bhadra. His empire included the territories 
of the Panjab E, of the Satlaj,most of the United Provinces 
and Rajputana, Gwalior, and possibly Malwa and Kathiawar, 
probably extending to the Satlaj, the river Hakra in Sindh, 
Bundelkhand, and the Pala kingdom of Bengal- Bihar. 

The E. Chalukya Vishiju-vardhana V succeeded his father 
Vijayaditya II about 843. 

Pula-lakti,Silahara of the Northern Konkan, was reigning 
about 843, in succession to his father Kapardin I, as feuda¬ 
tory of the Rash^raku^a Aniogha-varsha 1 . 

844 The E, Chalukya Vijayaditya III succeeded his father 
Vishnu-vardhana V about 844. Pie is said to have de¬ 
feated the Gangas, burnt C.hakra-kut;a, slain Mafigi of 
Nojamba-vadi (probably a Pallava), overcome Sankila of 
Dahala (probably ^ahkara-gai?a or Sankuka of Chedi, son 
of Kokkalla I), and his ally Krishna (the Rash^rakuta 
Kfishija-raja II ?), and burnt their city Kirana-piira. 

850 Anangapida, son of Sangramapida II, was made king of 
Kashmir, in place of Ajitapi 4 a, about 850. 

About 850 reigned the Chola Vijayalaya Para-k 5 sari- 
varman. He ruled for at least 34 years, and was succeeded 
by Aditya I Raja-kesari-varman, his son, who reigned at 
least 27 years. 

851 Kapardin II,^ilahara of the Northern Konkan, was reigning 
851-877, in succession to his flither Pula-saktl. He was 
succeeded by his son Vappuvanna, his sons Jhafijha and 
Goggi, Goggi’s son Vajjada I (perhaps the same as Vajjala- 
deva, defeated by the W. Gafiga Mara-siipha II), his son 
Aparajita (a.d. 997 ; see below), etc. 
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D. 853 Sukha-varman raised to the throne of Kashmir Utpalaplda, 
son of Ajitapida, in place of AnahgapTda. 

Lalita-sura, son of Ishta-gaiia, son of Nimbara, was ap¬ 
parently reigning in Kumaon. 

855 Avanti-varman, son of Sukha-varman, was made king of 
Kashmir, in place of UtpalapTda. 

860 The Gahga-Baiia Dindika was reigning about this time, 
in succession to his father Siva-mara II. He saved two 
princes, Jeriga and Naga-danta, one of whom was attacked 
by the Rash^rakuta Amogha-varsha I; and he defeated 
Vara“gu:0‘'i Paijdya (below, a.d. B78). He was followed by 
his son Mara~sirnha L 

861 Para-bala, Rasht;rakuta, son of Karka-raja, was^ reigning in 
Central India. His daughter Raijir\ 5 -devi married Dharma- 
pala of Bengal. 

The PratihSra Kakkuka was ruling in the neighbourhood 
of GhatayaL He was descended from a Brahman Hari- 
chandra, whose descendants in the direct line were Rajjila, 
Nara-bha^a, Naga-bhata, Tata, Yas6~vardhana, Chanduka, 
Siluka, JhSta, Bhilluka, Kakka, and Kakkuka. Bauka, son 
of Kakkuka, killed a certain Mayura, who had defeated 
Nanda valla. 

862 Vishiju-rama was governing DeogarJi as vassal of Bh 5 ja-dSva 
of Kanauj. 

Vara-guna Pandya succeeded, 862-3. 

866 Bhiiyada, Chapotka^a of Anhilwar, is said to have succeeded 
Kshema-raja, and to have conquered DvaravatT and the 
western districts. 

867 The Rash^raku^a viceroy Dhruva-raja II was reigning in 
Gujarat, in succession to his father Akala-varsha. He de¬ 
feated Mihira the Pratihara king Bhoja-dava). His 
brother Danti-varman Aparimita-varsha was ruling in the 
same year. 

870 The W. Gahga Satya-vakya Konguni-varma-raja ofTalakad 
succeeded. He is probably the same as Butuga I, and was 
still reigning in 887. 

Jayaditya II was reigning in Vijaya-pura (possibly near 
Gorakhpur). He was the son of Dharmaditya, son of 
Jayaditya I, of the Malaya-ketu family. 

872 Vara-guna Pandya about 872 invaded Idavai in the Choja 
countr}', and destroyed the fortress of Vembil. 

878 Vara-gupa Pandya, having invaded the territories of the 
Gahga-Pallava Aparajita-vikrama-varman (successor of Nripa- 
tunga? see above, a.d. 750) about 877-878, was defeated 
by the latter (who perished in the battle) and his ally the 
Ganga-Bana Dindika at Tiru-pirambiyam (6rT-purambiya). 
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,ater, Aparajita-vikrama-varman was defeated by the Ch6)a 
Adltya 19 who annexed his territories, 

880 Kokkalla I, the first of the dynasty of Kai^achuris (Hai- 
HAYAs) OF Tripuri (near Jabalpur, in Western Chedi or 
pahala), lived about 880. He was followed by his son 
Mugdha-tuhga Prasiddha-dhavala, his sons Bala~harsha and 
Yuva-raja I (Keyura-varsha), Yuva-raja’s son Lakshmana- 
raja, his sons $ankara-gana and Yuva-raja II (r, a.d. 974 ; 
see below), etc. The dynasty bore the title “Lord of 
Trikalihga^’as early as 1042. 

About this time lived Dridha-prahara, from whom begins 
the dynasty of the Yadavas of SiuisrA-Di^A. He is said to 
have come from Dvaravati and founded Chandraditya- 
pura. He was followed by his son Seuna-chandra I (who 
founded SSuna-piira) ; his son Dhadiyappii; his son Bliil- 
lama I ; his son Raja (Sri-raja) ; his son Vaddiga, a feuda¬ 
tory of the Rashl^rakuta Krishna-raja III (see below), etc. 

Malla I, with whom begins the pedigree of the Telugu 
princes of Vela-nadu, apparently lived about this time. His 
dynasty included, after him, his son Eriya-varrnan ; his son 
Kudiya-varman 1 ; his son Malla II (Piduvaraditya); his 
son Kudiya-varman II (r. a.d. ioii ; see below); his son 
Erraya ; his son Nauni-raja ; his sons Vedura I, Ganda, 
Gohka I (g a.d. 1070; see below), Mallaya, and Panda; 
Ganda’s son Vedura II (r, a.d. 1078 ; see below) ; Gohlca’s 
son Ch6(Ja (see below, a.d. 1070); bis son Gohka II ; his 
son Vira-Rajendra Choda (Kulottuhga Rajendra-Cliddaya- 
raja); his son Gohka III (Kulottuhga Manma-Gohka-raja) ; 
his son Frithvi^vara (a.d. 1186 ; see below). 

Deva-pala, Pnla king of Bengal, w’as reigning about this 
time, in succession to his father or uncle Dharma-pala. He 
reigned at least 33 years. He is said to have conquered 
Orissa, 

883 Sankara-varman succeeded his father Avanti-varman as king 
of Kashmir. 

888 The Rashtrakhl;a viceroy Kfishiia-raja Ak 3 la-varsha was 
reigning in Gujarat. He was app^arently the son of Danti- 
varman. 

The E. Chalukya Chalukya-bhlma I, son of VijayS- 
ditya Ill’s younger brother Vikramadity.r I, succeeded 
Vijayaditya about 888. He defeated the Rasht;rakuta 
Krishna-raja II, and recovered VehgT from the RSsh^rakutas. 

893 Mahendra-pala, PratihSra king of Kanauj, was reigning 
893-907, in succession to his father Bhoja-deva I. His 
successors are given in some inscriptions as his sons Bhoja- 
deva II and Vinayaka-pala Hanha (a.d. 931), in others as 

F 
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893 MahupSla (a.d. 914-917), Dcva-pak (a.d. 948), Vijaya* 
pSla (a.d. 960), Rajya-pala (died 1019), Triidchana-pala 
(a.d. 1027)^ and (?) Yalah-pala (a.d. 1036) ; see below. 

Bala-varman, Chalukya Maha-samanta, was ruling in 
Kakshisa-pura, Kathiawar, as feudatory of MahSndra^pSla 
of Kanauj. He was son of Avani-varman I, son of V^huka- 
dhavala (?); the latter defeated a king Dharma, and was 
grandson of Kalla. Bala-varman overcame Vishadha and a 
Hui[ia Jajjapa, etc, 

895 Vfra-simha, Chapotka^a of Anliilw^u, is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded Bhuyada. 

Nolambadhiraja, Pallava, father of Mahendradhiraja, was 
reigning in a part of Mysore. 

897 Kfishjia-raja II, Rash^rakuta, was reigning 897-911, in 
succession to his father AmSgha-varslia I. He is said to have 
conquered Khe^aka, the Andhras and Gahgas, Kalinga, and 
Magadha, and to have waged war upon the Gurjaras, La^as, 
and Gaudas, Among his vassals were the Bana Vikramaditya 
and the Chella-ketana Lokaditya of Bankapur. His son 
Jagat-tunga II died before him, 

898 The Baija Vijayaditya, son of Banawidyadhara, was reigning 
(see above, a.d. 7^0). 

899 Avani-varman II (Yoga), Chalukya Maha-samanta, son of 
Bala-varman, was ruling in Nakshisa-pura, Kathiawar. He 
defeated Yaksha-dasa and Dharani-varaha (probably the 
Chapa of Vardhamana). 

900 The R3sh^rakut:a Hari-varman of Hasti-kundi ruling 
about 900, He was succeeded by his son Vidagdha (a.d. 916; 
sec below), etc. 

About 900 lived Nimbarka, the first of a line of Chalukya 
viceroys of La^a (Gujarat). He was followed by his son 
Barappa, his son Goggi-raja, his son Kirti-raja (a.d. 1018 ; 
see below), etc. 

About this time Jaya-vardhana 11, of the Saila-vaip&a, was 
reigning in SrI-vardhana-pura, Central Provinces. His pedi¬ 
gree was : Sii-vardhana I; his son Prithu-vardhana ; his 
descendant Sauvardhana, of whose sons one killed a king of 
Pauodra (Bengal-Bihar) and another a king of Benares ; a 
son of the latter son of Sauvardhana; his son Jaya-vardhana I; 
his son SrT-vardhana II, father of Jayarvardhana II. 

902 Gopala-varnian became king of Kashmir, in succession to 
his father Sankara-varman, who had been killed on an 
expedition. 

903 Unda-bha^a of Sironi (903-907), feudatory of Mahendra- 
pala of Kanauj, fought a battle with Gui]ia-raja by the river 
Madhu-venL 
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Gopala-varman of Kashmir was killed by the minister 
Prabhakara-dgva. He was succeeded first by Sankara, a 
supposititious son of Sankara-varrnan, who died after ten 
days, and then by Sahkara-varrnan’s widow Sugandha. 

906 P3rtha, son of Nirjita-varman, a descendant of Avanti- 
varman’s half-brother Sura-varman, was made king of 
Kashmir. 

907 The Chala ParSncaka I succeeded his father Aditya I. He 
defeated the Pandya Raja-siipha, two Baiia princes, etc., and 
became master of Madura and Ceylon, reigning at least 40 
years. 

Among the vassals of Parantaka I was the Ganga-Bana 
Prithivl-pati, son and successor of Mara-sirpha I, described as 
prince of Parivi-puri and Nandi. 

912 Dhur-bhata was ruling at Sironi as feudatory of Deva-pala 
of Kanauj, 

914 Mahi-pala, Pratihara king of Kanauj, was reigning 914-917 ; 
see above, a.d. 893. 

Harsha, Chandella king of Jeja-bhukti, was reigning about 
914, in succession to his hither Rahila. 

Dharani-varaha, of the Chapa dynasty from VikramSrka 
(r. A.D, 820 ; see above), was ruling at Vardhamana (Vadhvan) 
as feudatory of Mahi«pala of Kanauj. 

The Rashtrakuta Indra-raja III, son of Jagat-tunga II, 
was reigning 914-916, in succession to Kfishna-raja II. He 
seems to have defeated a king Upendra, 

916 The Rashtrakuta Vidagdha of Hasti-kundi was reigning, In 
succession to his father Hari-varman, 

The Rlishtraku^a Indra-raja III about 916 successfully 
attacked Kanauj, and apparently dethroned Mahl-pala, His 
son Ainogha-varsha II succeeded him, and reigned for one 
year, according to one record, 

918 The Rashtrakuta Govinda-raja IV (Gojjiga), younger son 
of Indra-raja III, was reigning 918-933, as successor to his 
father or his elder brother Amogha-varsha IL 

The E. Chalukya Vijayaditya IV succeeded his father 
Chalukya-bhlma I about 918, and reigned six months. He 
was followed by his son Amma-raja I. 

920 RatnSditya, ChapStka^a of Anhilwar, is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded Vira-sipiha. 

About this time lived Jatiga I, with whom begins the 
pedigree of the dynasty of the Silaharas of Karad. He 
was followed by his son Nayi-varman (Nayimma) ; his son 
Chandra-raja ; his son Jatiga II; his sons Gonka (Gonkala, 
Gokalla), Guvala I, Klrti-raja, and Chandraditya ; Goiika’s 
son Mara-siinha (a.d, 1058 ; see below), etc. 
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9Z1 P3rtlia of Kashmir was deposed, and his father Nirjita* 
varman put in his place. j j 

923 Chakra-varman, son of Nirjita-^varman, succeeded the latter 

as king of Kashmir. j j u* 

925 The E. Chalukya Vijayad.tya V succeeded h.s father 
^ Amma-r5ia I about 925, and reigned half a month. He 
was driven from the throne (in the same or the next year) 
by T5ha (TSlapa), son of Yuddha-malla I, paternal uncle 
of Chalukya-bhlma I. After reigning one month T.aha was 
skin by Chalukya-bhima’s son Vikram 3 ditya II, who reigned 

Q, II, or 12 months. ,• t 11.4 

026 The E. Chalukya Bhima, son of Amma-raja I, expelled 
Vikramaditya II, and reigned 8 months. He was then 
skin by Taha’s son Yuddha-malla II, who assumed tjie 

throne (in 927 0- „ . r v 

931 Vin3yaka-pala Harsha, Pratihara king of Kanauj, was 

rciening ; see above, A.D. 893. 

933 Sura-varman I of Kashmir through a md.tary revolt ousted 

his half-brother Chakra-varman. , , _ . 

934 Sura-varman I of Kashmir was ousted by 

-^The E Chalukya Chalukya-bhlma II (Raja-bhana), 
son of Viiayaditya IV, succeeded to the thyone about 934, 
having expelled Yuddha-malla II and Kai>thik 5 -Vi,ayaditya 
(i.e. Kanthika Beta or Vijayaditya V, son of Amma I), 
Md slain Raja-martanija. He defeated the Rashtrakuta 

GSvinda-raja IV, etc. r t' 1 1 4 

About 934-938 the W. Gahga Ereyappa of Takkad 
fought against Ayyapa-deva in his war against yira-mahSndra 
(bofh the latter may have belonged to the Nolamba family 
k Palkvas), and granted a fief to the son of the leader ot 
his troops, a Nagattara, who fell in the bat.:le. 

Qtc Chakra-varman was restored to the kmgship of Kashmii, 
but was in the same year ousted by ^ambhu-vardhana, whom 
in 036 he defeated and killed. 

Samanta-siipha, ChapOtkaja of Anhilwar, is said to have 

succeeded Ratnaditya. , , , 41 

937 Chakra-varman of Kashmir was murdered, and was succeeded 

by Unmattavanti, son of Partha. , 

The Rashtrakuta Amdgha-varsha III (Baddiga), younger 
brother of Indra-iaja III, was reigning 937 - 939 ’ succes¬ 
sion to GSvinda-raja IV. 

030 On the death of Unmattavanti, Sura-varman II, a suppo¬ 
sititious son, reigned a few days. Yasaskara, son of 
Prabhakara-deva, was then made king. _ 

The RashtrakQta Mammata of Hasti-kundl was reigmng, 
in succession to his father Vidagdha. 
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^^iBr940 The Rash^rakuta Kyishi^a-raja III was reigning 940-961, 
in succession to his father Amogha-varsJia III. He slew 
Dantiga and Vappuga, put Butuga II on the throne of the 
W. Ganga Racha-malla I (son of Ere)^appa), defeated the 
Pallava Nojamba Anniga and the Kajachnri Chedi king 
Sahasrarjima, and took Conjevaram and Tanjorc, but was 
worsted at Takkolam hy Rajaditya Chola. His younger 
brother Jagat-tunga III, who is mentioned with him in 
940, did not reign independently. 

Among the feudatories of Krishi;ia-raja III was Vaddiga, 
Yadava prince of Seuija-deli and son of Raja. 

The Ra^ta Pyithyi-rama, son of Menida, was ruling as 
feudatory of the Rashtraku^as of Manya-kheta at Saundatti, 
in the Kundi Three-Thousand (in Belgaum and Kaladgi 
Districts). He founded apparently the first dynasty of 
Rattas of Saundatti (see below, a.d. 950), being succeeded 
by his son Pi^tuga and his son Santi-varman (a.d. 980 ; sec 
below), 

945 The E. Chalukya Amma-raja II succeeded his father 
Chalukya-bhimiT II, 

948 Sahgrama-deva succeeded his father Yasaskara of Kashmir. 

Deva-p3lla, Pratihara king of Kanauj, was reigning ; see 
above, a.d. 893. His feudatory Nishkalahka was governing 
Sironi also in 948. 

Ya^6-varman (Laksha-varman), Chandella of Jeja-bhukti, 
was reigning about this time, in succession to his father 
Harsha. He is said to have waged successful wars against 
Gaiicja, the Khasas, Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila, Malwa, the 
Kurus, and the Gurjaras, and to have defeated the Kala- 
churi king of Chedi, and captured K.Tlafijara. 

The Ch6fa Rajaditya Raja-kesari-varman succeeded his 
father Parantaka I <r. 948. 

949 Sahgrama-deva of Kashmir was murdered, and was succeeded 
by Parva-gupta. 

The Chola Rajaditya about 949 fought against the Rash^ra- 
kut;a Kyishna-raja III at Takkdlam, but perished in the 
battle : he was killed in hand-to-hand fight, in the howdah 
of his elephant, by the W, Gahga prince Butug.a II, brother- 
in-law of Krishna-rilja III and ruler of Mysore under him. 
He was followed by his brothers Gandaraditya and Arirpjaya ; 
the lattePs son Parantaka II; his son Aditya II (who 
defeated Vira Pandya) ; Gandaraditya’s son Madhurantaka 
(who reigned at least 5 years); Parantaka IPs son Raja- 
raja I (succeeded 985 ; see below), etc. 

950 Kshema-gupta succeeded his father Parva-gupta of Kash¬ 
mir. 
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950 About 950 lived Raji, son of Bhuvanadltya and father of 
Mula-naja I, with ,,whora begins the pedigree of the 
Chaulukitas (Solafiklv) of Anhilwar (AnahiOa-pataka). 
According to the chronicles of Gujarat, Bhu-raja of Kalya^ia- 
kataka in Kanauj conquered Gujarat about the end of 
the seventh century, and was succeeded by Kanjaditya, 
Chandraditya, Somaditya, and Rhuvanaditya. 

Lakshmana, the first of the Chahamanas of Nadol, and 
son of Vak~pati~raja of SilkambharT, lived^about 950. His 
family comprised his son I^dbhita or Sshlya, who defeated 
the (Paramara ?) princes of Arbuda or Mt, Abu ; his son 
Bali-raja, who defeated Mufija-r 3 ja (the Paramara VSk- 
pati-raja II of Malwa) ; his paternal uncle Vigraha-pSla ; 
his son Maheiidra or MahTndu.; his son A^va-pala ; his son 
Ahila, who defeated the Chaulukya Bhima-dava I of 
Anhilwar ; Anahilla, another son of Mahendra, who also 
defeated BhTma-d6va, captured Sakambharl, and overcame 
Sadha (a general of the Paramta Bh6ja-deva of Malwa) 
and a Turushka ; his son Bala-prasada, who forced BhTma- 
dfiva to release Krishna-deva (probably the Paramara K'j'ishi^a- 
raja of Bhinmal, son of Dhandhuka) ; his brother Jendra- 
raja or Jindu-raja, who gained a victory at Sanderao ; hjs son 
PrithivT-pala, who defeated the Chaulukya Kanria of Anhilwar; 
his brother JSjalla or YSjaka (a.d. 1091 ; see below); his 
brother Asa-raja, who for a time supported the Chaulukya 
Jaya-siipha Siddha-riija, but seems later to have quarrelled 
with him ; his son Alhana (a.d. 1153 ; see below). 

Lakshmaiia, "vvith whom begins the pedigree of the 
Gwalior branch of the Kachchhapa-gh^tas (Kachchhaparis), 
lived about this time, 

About this time flourished Nanna, first of the later dynasty 
of the Ratpas of Saundatti and Beixjaum, feudatories of the 
W. ChSlukyas of Kalyani ; see above, a.d. 9^0. ^ 

951 Allata, son of the queen Maha-lakshiiiT, Guhila king of 
Mewar, was reigning 951-953. 

953 About this time Butuga II, W. Ganga prince of Mysore, 
was succeeded by his son Maruja-deva or the latter’s son 
Rachcha. 

954 Dhanga, Chandella of Jeja-bhukti, wms reigning 954799 ^> 
in succession to Kis father Ya^o-varman, He died in or 
before 1002, and was succeeded by his son Gaijdn, his son 
Vidyadhara, his son Vijaya-pala (c, a.d. 1037 ; see below), 
etc. Under Dhanga the Chandella kingdom extended from 
the Jamna to the border of Chedi and from Kalaiijara to 

Gwalior. j j l v.* 

958 Kshgma-gupta of Kashmir died, and was succeeded by Kjs 
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Jr son Abhimanyu under the regency of the Utter^s 
mother Didda. 

960 Vijaya-pala, Pnitihara king of Kanauj, was reigning; see 
above, a.d. 893. His feudatory Nishkalahka was governing 
Sironi in 968. 

Mathana-deva, son of Savata, Gurjara-Pratihara king of 
Alwar, was reigning as feudatory of Vijaya-pala of Kanauj. 
963 The W. Gahga prince Mara-siipha II of Talakad, son of 
Batuga II, was reigning 963-974, in succession to Rachcha. 
lie was a feudatory of the Rash^raku^as of Manya-kheta ; 
he subdued the lands of the north for Ki-ishna-raja III, 
whose opponent Alla he defeated, and he crowned Indra- 
raja IV. He also defeated Vajjala-dSva, the younger brother 
of Patala-malla (perhaps the Silahara Vajjada I of the 
Northern Konkan), the Sahara Naraga, the Chillukya ^^ja- 
ditya, etc. 

970 The E* Chalukya Danarnava succeeded his brother Amma- 
raja II, and reigned 3 years, after which came an interregnum 
of 27 years. 

971 Siyaka II (Harslia), Paramara king of Malvya, was reigning 
about 971, in succession to his father Vairi-siipha IL He 
defeated the Rash^raku^a Kho^pga, etc. 

Nara-vahana, Guhila king of Mewar, was reigning in 
succession to his father Allata. 

Chamunda-raja was reigning in the neighbourhood of 
Nimtor (Rajputana). 

The Rashtrakut;a Kho^tiga was reigning in 971, in succes¬ 
sion to his elder brother Kfishna-raja III. 

972 Nandi-gupta succeeded his father Abhimanyu II of Kashmir. 
He died in 973, apparently murdered by his grandmother 
Didda, who put into his place Tribhuvana-gupta, another 
of her grandsons. 

The Rash^raku^a Kakka-raja II (Kakkala-deva), son of 
Nirupama, a younger brother of Krishna-raja III, was 
reigning 972-973, in succession to KhoUig^- He was 
suzerain of the W. Gahgas PermanacU Mara-sirpha II and 
Paftchala-ddva, and was defeated by the W. Chalukya 
Taila IL He is said to have defeated Gurjaras, Hupas, 
Clidlas, and Pan^yas. , . 

973 Vigraha-rSja, Chahamana king of Sakambharl, was reignmg 
in succession to his father Siipha-r 5 m. One inscription 
names as his successors Durlabha, Gundu, V 3 k-pati, his 
brother Vlrya-rama, Chamunda, Singha^a, Dflsala, his 
brother Vlsala, his son Prithyl-raja I, his son Jaya-deva, 
his son Am6-rilja (r. 1140 a.d. ; see below), etc. 

Taila II (Tailapa), son of Vikramaditya IV, founded the 
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, 973 dynasty of the Western Ghalukyas of Kalyaki. He 
conquered the Rashtrakutas Kakka-raja II and Rai?a-stamba 
(Rana-kambha), imprisoned and killed the Paramara Muftja 
(Vak-pati-raja 11 ), slew the W. Gahga Part dial a-dgva, 
attacked the Chojas, humbled the king of Chedi, reduced 
the Kuntala country, and became master of all the Rash-- 
^raktita dominions except Gujarat. He was suzerain of the 
Rat.t;a5> Sindas, and Kadambas, the .Faijclyas of the Konkan, 
No]aniba-va 4 i, etc. 

974 Mula-raja I, Chaulukya king of Anhihvar (said to have 
come to the throne in 941), was reigning 974-“99S» in 
succession to his father Raji. He defeated some ChSpStka^i. 
princes, and had to retire before the Chahamana Vigraha- 
raja and Barapa the Chalukya prince of Central Gujarat. 
In the end he seems to have destroyed Barapa, 

Yuva-raja II, Kalachuri of TripurT, was reigning about 
974, in succession to his brother ^ahkara-gaija (see above, 
880 A.D.). He was followed by his son Kokkaila II, his 
son Gahgeya Vikram 5 ditya (a.d. 1037? see below), etc. 

Vak’pati-r 5 ja II (called Amogha-varsha, Mufija, and Ut- 
pala), Paramara king of Malwa, was reigning 974-979, in 
succession to his father Siyaka IL He defeated the Ka]a- 
churl Yuva-raja II, the Karna^as, La^as, Keralas, and Chojas, 
and is said to have gained six victories over the W. Chalukya 
Taila II. He was defeated by Bali-raja of Nadol, and later 
by Taila. 

The W. Gahga prince Mara-siipha II abdicated and died. 
He w^as succeeded by Pafichala-cleva, who soon afterwards 
was killed by the W. Chalukya Taila II. 

975 Tribhuvana-giipta of Kashmir w'as murdered by Didda, 
who put into his place Blhma-gupta, another of her grand¬ 
sons. 

977 Plrl, governor of Ghazni, was deposed, and was succeeded 
by Sabuk-tigin, nominally as viceroy of the SamanT Sultans. 
Sabuk-tigm turned against the Hindus of the Kabul valley, 
and defeated them. 

Vajra-daman the Kachchhapa-ghata, son of Lakshmana, 
was reigning. He defeated the king of Kanauj, and con- 
quered Gwalior. His successors were, Mahgala-r5ja, Klrti- 
raja, Mula-deva, his son Deva-pala, his son Padina-pala, his 
cousin (.^) MahT-pala (a.d, 1093 ; see below), etc., feudatories 
of the Chandellas. 

^aktl-kumara, Guhila king of Mewar, was reigning in 
succession to his father Nara-vahana. He was follow-cd 
by Amra-prasada (in one inscription only), Suchi-varman, 
Naravarnian (omitted in one inscription), Kirti-varman, 
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bga~raja (in one inscription only), Vaira^a (omitted in one 
inscription), Haipsa-pala or Varpsa-pala (omitted in one 
inscription), Vairi-siriilia, Vijaya-simha, Ari-siiiiha, Choda- 
simha, Vokrama-siniha, Rai?a-simKa (in one inscription), 
Kshema-siipha, Samanta-simha, Kumara-simha, Mathana- 
siipha, etc. 

The W. Ganga Racha-malla II of Talakad was reigning, 
in succession to Paftchala-d6va, 

979 Sabuk-tigTn of Ghasjni invaded the lower Kabul valley as 
far as Lamghan, and defeated Jaya-pila, Sahi Raja of Bha- 
tinda, who ruled in the Upper Indus valley and most of 
the Panjab north of Sindh. 

980 Bhlma>gupta of Kashmir was murdered in 980-981 by Didda, 
who seized the throne and reigned with her paramour 
Tuhga as prime minister. Rajauri became tributary to 
Kashmir. 

Kartavirya (Katta) I, Ra^ta prince of Lattalur, was 
ruling over Kundi, in succession to his father Nanna, as 
feudatory of the W. Chillukyasof Kalyani. He was followed 
by his sons Dayima (Davari) and Kanna I. 

About 980 lived Yuva-raja, with whom begins the pedi¬ 
gree of the Kachchhapa-ghatas whose inscriptions have 
been found at Dubkund (near Gwalior) and Byana (in 
Bhartpur), 

^anti-varman, Ra^t-a of Saundatti, Wvas ruling as feudatory 
of the W. Chalukya Taila II (see above ; a.d. 940). 

About this time flourished Guhalla VySghra-marin, to 
whom the dynasty of Kadambas of Goa traced their 
pedigree. 

982 The Rashtrakuta Indra-raja IV", grandson of Krishna- 
raja III and successor of Kakka-raja II, died. 

985 The Chdla Raja-raja I, son of Parantaka II, succeeded his 
uncle Madhurantaka. He defeated the W, Chalukya SatyS- 
sraya Iriva-bedahga and the E. Chalukya V"imaladitya ; 
conquered the territories of Ganga-padi, Nulamba-padi, 
Ta(Jigai“padi, Vfingi, and Kiirg (12th-14th years), Malabar 
and Kalinga (i4th-i6th ye.ars), Ceylon (i 6th-20th years), 
the W, Chalukyan empire (2ist-25th years), etc. 

986 Sabuk-tigin made his first attack on India in 986-987, raid¬ 
ing the border. 

988 Jaya-pala, Sahi of Bhatinda, attacked the territory of Sabuk- 
tigin, but was defeated and compelled to surrender four 
fortresses. 

995 The W. Chalukya Taila II about 995 defeated and put to 
death the Paramara king Vak-pati-raja II of Malw'a. The 
latter was succeeded by his younger brother Sindhu-raja, 
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995 who is said to have conquered a Huna king, a prince of 
Kosala, and Vagacja, Ls^a, and the Muralas, 

996 Chamun 4 ^i-r 5 ja, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, succeeded his 
father Mula-raja. He is said to have fought with success 
against Sindhu-raja of Malwa. He was followed by his sons 
ValLibha-raja and Durlabha-raja, Bluma-dSva I (aj;. 1022 ; 
see below), etc. 

997 The W. Chalnkya SatyS^raya (Sattiga) Iriva-be^anga of 

Kalyani succeeded his father Taila 1 1, and reigned until at 
least 1008. See above, a.d. 973 * ^ 

The Rashtrakfita Dhavala of Hasti-kuijcli reigning, 
in succession to his father Mammata. His son Bala-prasada 
was apparently ruling at the same time. 

Aparajita, Silabara of the Northern Konkan, was reign¬ 
ing in succession to his father Vajjaeja 1 . He wa$ succeeded 
by his sons Vajjaeja II and Ari-kgsarin (a.d. 1017 ; see 
below). 

1000 Bhillama II, Yadava of S6uiia-desa, was ruling in succes¬ 
sion to his father Vaddiga at SindT-nagara and Nasik. He 
defeated the Paramara Muflja (Vak-pati-raja II) for the 
W. Chalnkya Taila II. He was followed by his son Vesu. 

The Sinda Pulikala, son of Kammara, was ruling in 
Kaladgi as feudatory of the W, Chainkyas ; see below, 
A.D. 1033. 

The E. Chalnkya Sakti-varman, son of Danar^iava, 
succeeded about 1000, after an interregnum of 27 years. 

Vigraha-prda I, Pala king of Bengal, son of Jaya-pala 
and great-grandson of Gdprda T, was reigning about 1000, 
in succession to Deva-pala. He was followed by his son 
Narayana-pala (reigned at least 17 years), his son Rajya-pala, 
his son Gdpala II, his son Vigraha-pSla 11 , his son Mahl- 
pala I (a.d. 1026 ; see below), etc. 

Gopala II was son of Rajya-pala by Bhagya-dgvT, daughter 
of the Rashtraku^a Tu^^ga Dharmavaloka, son of Klrti-rfija, 
son of Nanna Gunavaloka. 

To the eleventh century apparently belongs the Gupta 
DYNASTY OF Orissa, bearing the title of ** Lords of Trika- 
of which the recorded members are Siva-gupta I, 
his son Bhava-gupta I, Janainejaya (who bore the further 
title of ** Lord of Kosala *'), his son Siva-gupta II, and his 
son Bhava-gupta II Bhima-ratha. 

1001 Malimud of Ghazni made his first expedition into India, 
He defeated and captured the Sahi Jaya-pala near Peshawar. 
Jaya-pala was released, but soon after burned himself to 
death, and was succeeded by his son Ananda-pala. 

1003 Sangrama-raja, son of Udaya-raja of Lohara, succeeded his 
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aunt Didda on the throne of Kashmir. With him begins 
the first Lohara dynasty of Kashmir, 

1005 Mahmud of Ghazni made an expedition against Bhatia 
(Bhcra?). 

1006 Mahmud of Ghazni made an expedition against Multan, in 
which his army, passing through the territory of the Sshi 
Ananda-pilla, was attacked by him. 

1007 Mahmud of Ghazni attacked and crushed SukKa~p 5 la or 
Nuwasah Shah, now ruling at Bhatinda. Sukha-pala 
apparently was a Sahi who had rebelled against Ananda- 
pala, and as a reward had been established in power at 
Bhatinda by Mahmad, against whom he now rebelled. 

The Kadamba Shashtha-deva (Chat^i), son of GCihalla, 
was reigning about 1007 in succession to the latter. 

1008 Ananda-pala, the 5 ahi, in alliance with Rajya-pSla of 
Kanauj, the Chandella Dhanga, the Ghakhars, and others, 
fought a great battle against Mahmiid of Ghazni near 
Ohind on the Indus, but was defeated. Malimud then 
marched along the hills as far as BhTma-nagara (Nagarkot 
or Kangra), which he captured. This was his fifth 
expedition. 

Nirbhaya and Rudra-dSva were reigning in Nepal. 

The Sih^hara Ra^^a of the Southern Konkan.was reigning, 
in succession to his father Avasara III, as feudatory of the 
W. Chalukya Saty^iSraya. 

1009 Vikramaditya V, W, Chalukya of Kalyani, was ruling, in 
succession to his uncle SatySiraya Iriva-hedanga. He was 
the son of the hitter’s younger brother Ya^6>varman or 
Dala-varmaru His successor, according to one inscription, 
was Ayyana IL 

loic Mabinud of Ghazni took Multan. 

Bhoja-deva, Parumara king of Malwa, succeeded his 
father Sindhu-raja about loio. He carried on wars with 
Indra-ratha, Toggala (?), the kings of Chedi and Lata, the 
Tunishkas, the Chahamanas of Nadol (see above, a.d. 950), 
and the W, Chrdukyas Jaya-sirpha II and Sdrnesvara I, 
and overcame the Chaulukya BhTma-deva I (see below). 

1011 The E. Chalukya Vimaladitya, son of Danarijava, was 
crowned as successor of his brother Sakti-varman. He 
married a daughter of the Chola Raja-raja I, and is said to 
have reigned 7 years. See above, a.d. 985, 

Kudiya-varman II, prince of Vela-nadu, was ruling about 
ion as feudatory of Vimalilditya. See above, a.d. 880. 

1012 The Ch6l.i Rajendra-Chola I succeeded his father Raja- 
raja 1 . He fought against Indlradan (Indra-ratha), Dharnu- 
pala of Dandadihukti, Ra^a-sura of La^a, GOvinda-chandra 
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1013 of Bengal, MahT~pala (the Fala MahT -pala I ?), and San- 
grama-vijayottunga-varman of Kacjalram. He claimed to 
have conquered E(J.atur, Banawasi, Ceylon, etc. 

(3rd-.5th years), Malabar (sth-6th years), the territory 
of the W. Chalukya Jaya-simha II, whom he defeated 
at Musahgi (8th--9thyears), Ka^Sram (lath-iqth years), 
Orissa, Kdsala, Gujarat, Bengal, Chakra-kotta, Madura, 
etc. 

1013 Mahmud of Ghazni made his 8th expedition into India. 

rrildchana-pala, son of Ananda-pala, oShi 
Udabhaijda (Waihand), and a Kashmiri army under Fiihga, 
were about 1013 defeated by Mahmud of Ghazni near the 
river Tohi of Prunes, and the Sahi kingdom was over¬ 
thrown, 

1014 Mahmud of Ghazni conquered Thanesar (9th expedition). 

1015 Mahmud of Ghazni unsuccessfully advanced against Kash¬ 
mir (10th expedition). ^ , 

Rudra, Bhoja, and Lakshmi-kfima were reigning m 
Nepal. The last was still reigning in 1039. Between 
1039 and 1065 Jaya-deva, Udaya, Bhlskara, and Bala- 
deva (?) reigned. , , 

1017 Ari-kesarin, .^ilahara of the Northern Konkan,was reigning 
in succession to his brother Va jjada IL 

1018 Mahimfid of Ghazni captured Mathura (held by Hara- 
datta, Dor Raja of Baran), Kanauj, and Manj, and slew 
Chandra-pala. Rajya-pala (see above, a.d. 893) retired 
from Kanauj to Bari. 

The W* Chalukya Jaya-siipha II of Kalyani (Jagad-eka- 
malla I) was reigning 1018—1040,111 succession to his elder 
brother Vikramaditya V or Ayyana II* He defeated the 
Chola Rajendra-Chola I and the Cheras, made war against 
the Paramara Bhoja-deva, and exercised suzerainty over the 
Sindas, etc. 

Among Jaya-siiTiha*s minor feudatories were the Kadamba 
Toyima-deva, son* of Jaya-siipha*s sister Akka-devt (ruling 
in Banawasi 1036), and Jaya-kesin and Iriva-bedanga 
Mara-simha (in Puligere 1038). 

Kirti-raja, Chalukya viceroy of Gujarat and son^ofGoggi- 
r3.ja, was reigning, A feudatory of his was che Rashtrakuta 
Sambu-raja, son of Ampta-raja, son of Kunda-raja. He 
was succeeded by his son Vatsa-raja and his son PrilOchana- 
pala (a.d. 1051 ; see below). 

The Chola Rajadhiraja I succeeded (his father ?) Ra¬ 
jendra-Chola I. He defeated the allied southern kings 
Manabharana, Vira Kerala, and Sundara Paijdya, likewise 
Vira Paijdp 5 Somesvara I and his 
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viceroys Vikramaditya VI and Vishtju-vardhana Vijaya- 
ditya (at Koppam, in 1052) ; the Sinhalese kings Vikrama- 
bahu, Vikraraa Paij^a, Vira Salamevan, and ^rJ~vallabha 
Madana-raja ; in the North, Gancjaraditya (?), Narayana, 
Gaija-pati, Madhu-sudana. He destroyed the residence of 
the'Chalukyas at Kampili, and ruled by viceroys over the 
territories of the ChSlukyas, Chfiras, Paijdy^^? Garlgas, Pal- 
lavas, Ceylon, and Kanauj. 

1019 Rajya-pala of Kanauj was defeated and slain by the Kach- 
chhapa-ghata Arjuna, son of Yuva-raja, on behalf of his 
suzerain the Chandeila Vidyadhara, son of Gaijda. He 
was succeeded by Tril6c.hana-pala, who was reigning in 
1027. 

lozo Kalinga-raja, the first in the succession of the KAt|.ACHURis 
(Haihayas) of Ratna-pura (in Eastern Chedi or Maha- 
khsala), lived about 1020. He was a descendant of the 
Kajachuri Kokfcalla I of TripurT, and conquered Southern 
K6sala. He was succeeded by his son Kamala-raja, his 
son Ratna-rSja, his son Prithvl-deva I, his son Jajalla I 
(1114 a.d. ; see below), etc. 

About this time reigned Jaya-varman II, Kadamba king 
of Hangal, the first of importance in the later dynasty of 
Kadambas of Hangal, feudatories of the W. Chalukyas of 
Kalyani (on his predecessors see above). He was followed 
by his son Mhvuli-deva. 

1021 Mahmfld of Ghazni, marching to support the king of 
Kanauj against the Chandeila Gapda, captured Bari, drove 
back Ganda, and defeated and slew at the Rahib the S,ihi 
Tril5chana-pala, who was succeeded by his son Bhlma-p 5 la. 
Mahmud annexed Lahore. 

1022 Bhiina-dgva I, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar,is said to have 
succeeded his uncle {!) Durlabha-raja. On his wars with 
the Chahamanas of Nadol see above, a.d. 950. 

The Hoysaja prince Nrip.a-kama, the first historically 
recorded member of the dynasty of the Hoysa^as (Poy- 
saias) OF D5RA-SAMUDRA (Halebid), was reigning. 

The E. Chalukya R3ja-raja Vishijiu-vardhana succeeded 
his father Vimaladitya. Pic married a daughter of the 
ChOla Rajgndra-Chela I, and reigned about 41 years. His 
brother Vijayaditya VII ruled for 15 years under him in 
Vengl. 

1023 Mahmud of Ghazni besieged Gwalior, wher^ he was 
’ bought off, and made terms with the Chandeila Ganda. 

1025 Mahmud of Ghazni marched upon Somnath. Bhlma- 
d.eva I of Anhilwar fled from before him to Kanthkot. 

Bhlma-pala, Sahi king, died. 
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AO 102? Bhillaraa III, Yadava of Seuna-deSa, a feudatory of the 
W, Chalukya Jayjl-simha II, was reigning in succession to 
his father VSsu. 

1026 Ma}>mud of Ghazni captured Soranath, and marclicct to 
Kachh against Bhima-deva, who fled. Later he made an 

expedition against the Jats of Jud. , 

Chhitta-raja, Silahara of the Northern konkan, and son 
of Vajjada 11 , was reigning in succession to^ Ari-kesarin. 
He was tbllowed by his younger brother Nagarjuna. 

MahT-pala I, Pala king of Bengal, was ruling, ui suc¬ 
cession to his hither Vigraha-pSla II. He reigned at least 

1028 Hari-raja, succeeding his father Sahgrama-raja of Kashmir, 
died after reigning 22 days, and was followed by his 
brother Ananta. 

1030 Mahmud of Ghazni died, and was succeeded by his son 

Muhammad. ^ t x 

1033 The Sinda Nagaditya, son of Puhkala (above, a.d. 1000), 
was reigning as feudatory of the W. Chalukyas. With 
him is mentioned his son Pola-sinda, and after him Sevya- 

rasa, vassal of Semesvara TI. 

1035 The Kachchhapa-ghataAbhimanyu was reigning about 1035 

in succession to his father Arjuna. 

1036 Mas*ud of Ghazni captured Hansi, 

Ya^aVpaliJ, Pratihto king of Kanauj, was reigning ; see 

above, a.d. 893. _ . . , 

1037 Gahgeya Vikram5ditya, Ka}achun of Tnpun, was reigning 
about 1037, in succession to his father Kokkalla II (see 
above, a‘.d. 97+). He was contemporary with the 
Chandella Vijaya-pala of Jeja-bhulcti, who about this time 
succeeded his father VidySdhara. 

1038 Vajra-hasta IV, E. Gaiiga of Kalihga-nagara, was crowned 
in succession to his father K 5 uiarijava, and reigned 30 or 
33 years. 

1030 LakshmT-kama was reigning in Nepal . . , 

104.0 YaSe-vigraha, a Gahadavala chief with whom begins the 
pedigree of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, lived about 1040. 
He was succeeded by his son Mahl-chandra (Mahlyala), hts 
son Chandra-dava (a.d. 1097 ; see below), etc. 

About this time lived Bhuvana-pala, ruling over Uttara- 
samudra, apparently between the Ghagra and Gandak 
rivers and Nepal. He was followed by his son Vikrama- 
pala and his son Klrti-pSla (a.d. i i h ; see below). 

jTfega^ Ra^ta prince of Saundatti and Belgaum, was 
reigning in succession to his father Kanna I.^ 

The Hoysala Vinayaditya, son of Nnpa-kama, was 
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ruling c 104.0 as Maha>mai?dalesvara the country between 
the Konkan and the districts of Bhadadavayal, Talakad, 
and Savimale, as a feudatory of the W, Chalukya Vikrama- 
ditya VI. He was apparently succeeded by his sou 
Ereyahga (Eraga), who burned Dh 3 ra and devastated 
Chakra-kotta (P)> his son Ballala I (a.u. 1103; see below), etc. 

Naya-pala, son of Mahl-pala, Pala king of Bengal, was 
reigning about 1040 (at least 15 years). 

1042 PuD^ia-pala, Paramara prince of Arbuda (Mount Abu), 
was reigning. He was son of Dhandhuka, son of Mahl- 
pala, son (or grandson) of Adbhuta-kylsh^a-raja, son of 
Araiiya-raja, son of Utpala-raja. His sister Lahiiji was the 
widow ofVigraha-raja, son of Chacha, son of Durlabha~r 5 ja, 
son of Sahgama-raja, king of Badari in Vaipsa-ratha, who was 
a descendant of Bhava-gupta of Vata-pura or Va^a-nagara, 
whose lineage was from a brahman adventurer named Yo^a. 

Karna, Ka]achuri of TripurT, was reigning in succession 
to his father Gangfiya Vikrani 5 ditya. He and Bhlma- 
deva I of Anhilwar defeated BhOja-deva of Malwa about 
this time. He was himself defeated by BhXma-deva, and 
also by the Chandella Kirti-varman, the W. Chalukya 
Somgsvara I, and the Paramara Udayaditya, 

1044 The Kachchhapa-ghata Vijaya-pilla was reigning in suc¬ 
cession to his father Abhimanyu. 

Some^vara I, W. Chalukya of Kalyani, was reigning 
1044-1068, in succession to his father Jaya-simha II. 
Among his feudatories were Ch 3 vunda-raja of Banawasi, 
the Kadamba Jaya-ke^in I of Goa, and the Kadamba 
Kirti-varman II of Hangal (son of Tailapa 1 ). He is 
related to have stormed Conjevaram ; captured Dhara, 
the capital of the Paramara Bli6ja-deva; and defeated 
Karria of Chedi, of the family of Kajachuris of TripurT 
(see also below). 

During SSme^vara’s reign his son Vikramaditya con¬ 
quered the ChSlas, fought in alliance with the king of 
Malwa, and Invaded Bengal and Assam. Somesvara’s son 
Vishnu-v<ardhana Vijayaditya was governing Nolamba-vadi 
in 1064-6 ; another son, Jaya-slipha III, was ruling at 
Tarda-va(Ji in 1064. 

Among SSmei^vara’s other feudatories were the Kadambaa 
Chavunda-raya Banawasi 1046), Hari-kesarin (at 
Banaw^asi 1055, under Vikramaditya VT), and Toyima- 
deva (in Banawasi and Panungal 1065). 

1048 Anka, Ra^ta prince of Saundatti and Belgaum, and younger 
brother of Erega, was reigning. Pie was succeeded by the 
latter’s son Sena (Kala-sena) I. 
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050 About this time reigned the KadambaTailapa lof Hangal, 
apparently in succession to his elder brother Mavuli-dSva. 
He was followed by his brothers Santi-varman II, Choki- 
d6va, and Vikrama, 

1051 TrilOchana-pala, Chahikya viceroy of Gujarat, was reigning 
in succession to his father Vatsa-raja, 

Deva-varman, Chandella of Jeja-bhukti, was reigning in 
succession to Vijaya-pSla, 

1052 Somesvara I, W. Chalukya, was defeated by the army 
of the Chala Rajadliiraja I at Koppam. Rajadhiraja fell 
in the battle, which was won by his brother Rajendra- 
deva, who succeeded him, and reigned until about 1062. 

Jaya-kesin I, Kadamba of Goa, was reigning at Goa in 
succession to his father Shash^ha-deva I as feudatory of the 
W. Chalukyas of Kalyani. He claims to have conquered 
the A[upas, ChOjas, and Kapaidika-dvTpa, overthrown a 
certain Kama-deva, and established the Chalukyas in their 
kingdom. He was followed by his son Vijayaditya I. 

1055 Jaya-siipha, Paramara king of Malwa, was reigning in 
succession to Bhoja-deva. . 

The W. Chilukya Vikramaditya VI was ruling ^ as 
viceroy for his father SSme^vara I at Banawasi. He carried 
on several successful campaigns in the South, defeating the 
ChSjas, raiding Conjevaram and Malabar, conquering 
VafigT, Chakra-kat^a, etc. ; he also aided a king of Malwa 
to recover his kingdom, and is said to have even made 
expeditions into Central Bengal and Assam. 

1058 Mara-siipha, Silahara prince of Karad, and^ son of Gohka, 
was reigning, with the title “Lord of Tagarii” (Ter). 
He was followed by his sons Guvala II, Gahga-deva, 
BhSja-deva I, Ballala, and Gandaraditya (a.d. 1110-1135 ; 
see below), etc. 

1059 Udayaditya, Paramara king of Malwa, was reigning 1059- 
1080, in succession to Jaya-siipha. He defeated the Kaja- 
churi Karna. He was followed by his sons Lakshma-deva 
and Nara-varman (a.d. 1104; see below), etc. 

1060 The Paramara king Kyishna-raja, son of Dhandhuka and 
grandson of Deva-raja, was reigning at Bhinmal 1060-1067. 
See above, 950 A.D. 

Mummuiii (Mamvani-raja), bilahara of the Northern 
Konkan, was reigning about 1060 in succession to his 
elder brother Nagarjuna. 

1062 The Chola Raja-mahendra apparently succeeded (his 
father?) Rajendra-deva. 

1063 Ananta of Kashmir abdicated in favour of his son Kalasa. 
Soon, however, he returned to the control of affairs. 
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3 Kar^a Trailokya-malla, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, was 
reigning in succession to his father Bhima-deva I. He was 
still ruling in 1091. On his war with the ChSharaSnas of 
Nadol see above, a.d, 950. 

The Chaja Vira-rajendra succeeded between 1062 and 
1063, apparently following Raja-mahSndra. His records 
claim that he defeated the W. Chaliikya SomSsVara I five 
times ; he worsted him, with Vikramadit/a VI and Jaya- 
^mha III, at Kudal-sahgamam, and subsequently burned 
Kampiii. He seized VengT, which with the Ra^a terri¬ 
tory he gave to the £. Chalukya Vijayaditya VI, whom 
he made his heir-apparent. He also took Chakra-koUa, 
recovered Kanauj, reduced the Pa^dya and Chera kingdoms, 
Ceylon and Ka^aram, and dispossessed the W. Chalukya 
vSomesvara II of the Kanarese country. He reigned until 
at least 1069, Apparently he was succeeded by Adhirajcndra, 
who reigned at least 3 years. 

1065 Pradyunina-k 3 ma-deva (Padma-deva), son of Bala-deva, 
Navakot Thakuri, was reigning in Nepal. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son N 3 garjuna-d 6 va and Sahkara-deva (a.d. 
loyj ; see below). 

Madhurilntaka, of the Chhindaka Naga-vam^a, Wris govern- 
^ ing the Bhramara-kotya in Eastar (Central Provinces). 

looS Sdmesvara II, iV. Chalukya of Kalyani, succeeded his 
father Sdmesvaral. He defeated the Chola Vira-rajendra, 
the Cheras, Paridyas, Pallavas, etc., and was suzerain of 
the Rat^as, Kadambas, Sindas, etc. His brother Jaya- 
supha HI was governing Nolamba-vadi in 1072 ; for 
Vikramaditya VI, see below, a.d. 1069. Among other 
feudatories, Uday2ditya Oanga Permadi was governing 
Banawasi, Mandali, and Santalige in 1075. 

The Kadamba Kirti-varman II of Hangal.son of Tailapa I, 
was governing Banawasi, apparently in succession to his uncle 
Vikrama, as feudatory of the W. Ch3lukyas for some years 
from 1068. 

1069 VikramSditya VI, W. Chalukya viceroy of Banawasi under 
his brother Sbrne^vara II, reduced the Ksdamba laya- 
kSsin of Goa and the Ajupas, made alliance with the Chola 
Vrra-rajendra, and made the latter’s Son Para-kesari-varman 
king of Conjevaram. 

Seuna-chandra II, Yadava of Seupa-dela, was reigning, 
Pie was suzerain of the Maurya Govinda-raja. He is pro¬ 
bably the same as Sevapa, with whom begins the dynasty of 
the YXdavasopDeva-giri (Daulatabad). He was followed in 
the latter Ime by his son Mallugi ; his sons Amara-gai'iga and 
Karna ; Karna’s son Bhillama (a.d. i 191 ; see below), etc. 
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Rajendra-Choja II (Rajiga), son of the E, Chain 
Raja-raja, after having reigned at VengT, was in 1070 
crowned king of thcCli6}a kingdom, and took the name of 
K«l5ttuhga-Ch6la L While still heir-apparent he gained 
a victory at Vajrakaram and conquered the king of Dhara 
at Chakra-koua. By 1080 he had defeated the king of 

Kuntala and the W. Chalukyas Vikrainaditya VI and 
Jaya-siipha III. By 1083 he had overrun the Paticjya land, 
and subdued the south-west of the peninsula as far as the 
Gulf of Mannar, the Podiyil Mountain in Tinnevclly 
district, Cape Comorin, the Western Ghats, and 

IVlaiabar. 

Gonka I, prince of Vela-nadu, was ruling about 1070 
as feudatory of Rajendra-Ch8|a, who adopted his son 
Ch6(}a. See above, a.d. 880. i.f- 

Sankara-deva, NavSket Thikurl, succeeded his father Na- 
garjuna in Nepal about 1071-1072. 

1074 Vigraha-pala III, Pala king of Bengal, succeeded his 
father Naya-pala about 1074, and reigned at least i z years. 
He was succeeded by his sons hlahi-paia II, Sura-pala, and 
Rama-pak (f. a.d. 1080 ; see below), etc. 

107 5 Santi-varman II, Kudamba of Hangal, son of 

varman II, was ruling 1075--89 as feudatory of the W, 
Chalukya SOmesvara II. ^ , 

Raja-raja I, E. Gahga of Kalihga-nagara, was reigning, 
in succession to his father Vajra-hasta. . 

1076 Ananta and his son Kala^a of Kashmir having quarrelled, 
Kalala prepared to make war upon Ananta, whom he 
deprived of the treasures and stores at Vijayesvara. In 
1081 Ananta to avoid exile killed himself, 

Vikramaditya VI, W. Chalukya viceroy of Banawasi, 
took the field against Rajiga of Vengi, who had 
upon Conjevaram and deposed Para-kesari-varman. His 
brother Some^vara II, who had followed him, was captured, 
and Vikramaditya was proclaimed king of the W. Cha- 
liikyas. Pie reigned until at least U25* He was suzerain 
of the Kadambas KTrti-varman II, ^anti-varman 11 , and 
Tailapa II of Hangal, the Sinda Acha II, the Guttas, the 
Rat^as, Barma-deva (in Banawasi and Santalige 1077), the 
Rashtrakuta Dha^i-bhat^daka (Dhadia-deva, at Sitabaldi 
near Nagpur 1087), the Pairidya Tribhuvana-malla Kama- 
deva (in the Konkan iiiz, in Nojamba-vad* i'* 0 » the 
W. Ganga Udayaditya Ganga Perma^i (in Banawasi and 
Santalige 111 z), etc. Two younger brothers are mentioned 
in inscriptions, viz. Jaya-siriiha III (viceroy in Batiaw'asi, 
Santalige, Belvola, Puligere, and Basavalli, t07z-79, who 
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\^Atf5;^TO76 raised a revolt which was soon suppressed), and Vishnu- 
vardhana Vijayaditya (io64-*66), likewise his son Jaya- 
kania (1087-t i:2i). 

1077 Sodlu, apparently a Kalachuri, was reigning 1077-1079, in 
succession to Maryada-sagara, in the neighbourhood of 
Kahia (Gorakhpur District). 

1078 The E. Chaiukya Vlra-choda Vishnu-vardhana was ap¬ 
pointed by his father Kuldttunga-Chohi I king of Vengi, 
where his brother Mummadi-Chodla Raja-raja had previ¬ 
ously ruled one year. 

Vedura II, prince of Vek-natju, was ruling (o 1078) as 
feudatory of Vlra-Ch6da. See above, a.d. 880. 

Ananta-warman ChOda-gahga, E, Ganga of Kalinga- 
nagara, was crowned as successor to his father R5ja-raja I, 
and reigned ui^til o 1142. 

1080 Kp’sh^a, Kalachurya prince of KMafijara, to whom the 
dynasty of the Kavachuryas of Kalyanx later traced their 
pedigree, was living g 1080. 

About this time lived M 3 -gutta, from whom begins the 
s;> dynasty of the Gvttas of Guttal, at first feudatories of 

the W, Chalukyas of Kalyani. He was followed by his 
son Gutta I, his son Malla (Malli-deva, under the W. 
Chaiukya Vikramaditya VI), his son Vxra-vikramaditya I, 
his son Jdyi-deva I (a.d. 1181 ; see below), etc. 

Rama-pala, Pala king of Bengal, son of MahT-pjlla, 
succeeded about 1080, He killed Bhlina of Mithila 
(Ghamparan and Darbhanga districts), and conquered his 
country. Fie also ruled over Assam. He was followed 
by his son Kumara-pfila, his son Gopala III, Rama-pala’s 
son Madana-pala (at least 19 years?), and GOvinda-pala 
(a.d. 1 1 61 ; see below). 

Samanta~sena, a Brahma-kshatriya, who is the first 
recorded member of the Sena dynasty, probably lived 
about this time. He was succeeded by his son Hemanta- 
sena, his son Vijaya-sena (who defeated Nanya, Virn, 
Raghava, etc.), his son Ballala-sena (ga.d. 1169 ; see below), 
etc. 

1082 The Sinda Muflja, son of Sinda-raja, son of Bbima, with 
the title Lord of Bhogavati,^* was ruling as feudatory of 
the W. Chaiukya Vikramaditya VI. 

Kanna II, a Ra^^a prince, with the title ‘H^ord of 
Lattaluf,’’ was reigning, in succession to his father Sena I, 
as feudatory of the W. Chaiukya Vikramaditya VI. 

1084 The E. Chaiukya Chodu-ganga Raja-raja was appointed by 
his father Kulottunga-Chola 1 king ofVehgT, in succession 
to the former’s brother Vlra-Chocja. 
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loS'’ Kartavirya (Katta) II, a Rjifta prince and feudatory of the 
' W. Chalukya VikramadityaVI, succeeded his elder brother 
Kanna II. He was followed by his son Sena II or Kala- 
stiia (1087-96?), who apparently also governed Kundi 
under Jaya-karija, son of Vikramaditya VI. Sena II was 
followed by his son KSrtavTrya III (Kattama), his son 
LakshmI-deva I (Lakshmaija or Lakshmidhara), etc. 

1088 The Kachchhapa-ghSta king Vikrama-sitpha was reigning 
in succession to his father Vijaya-pala. 

1089 Utkarsha, son of KalaSa of Kashmir, and previously viceroy 
of Lohara, succeeded KalaSa, but after reigning a a days 
was dethroned by his brother Harsha, who became king. 
Harsha re-established suzerainty over Rajauri, but later 
lost it. 

1090 Vama-dSva, descended from a collateral of Aip^u-varman, 

is said to have dethroned the Navakdt; Thakurl Sankara- 
deva of Nepal about this time, and founded the second 
Thakurl dyn.isty. He is perhaps the same as Vatia-deva, 
son of Ya^a-dgva, of whom an inscription of a.d. 1083 
survives. , 

1091 Jojalla (Yojaka), ChaharnSna of Nadol, son of Jendra-raja, 
was reigning. At one time he was in possession of Anhil- 

war. See above, a.d. 950. • xt 1 rjr 

1093 Rama-deva (Harsha-deva) was reigning in Nepal. He 

was followed by Sadasiva-deva, Indra-deva, Mana-deva 
(a.u. 1139; below), etc, 

Jaya-siijiha Siddha-raja, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, 
succeeded his father Karna. He defeated Ya^6-varman of 
Malwa and a prince Varvaraka. On his relations with 
Asa-raja of Nadol see above, a.d. 95 ^-. 

MahT-pala, son of Surya-pala, Kachchhapa-ghita of 
Gwalior, was reigning, in succession to his cousin 0 ) 
Padma-pala. 

1094 Ananta-pala, 6ilahara of the Northern Konkan, and son of 
NSgarjuna, was reigning in succession to Mummuni. Hc 
apparently had some success in driving from the N, Konkan 
the Kadambas of Goa. 

1097 Chandra-dSva, the Gaha 4 *ivala king who conquered and 
established himself in Kanauj, was reigning, in succc<^sion 
to his father Mahi-chandra. 

1098 Harsha of Kashmir was defeated in an expedition against 
the Dards of Dudkhut. 

Kirti-varman, son of Vijaya-pala, Chandella of Jeja- 
bhukti, was reigning in succession to DSva-varman. He 
conquered the Kajachuri Karna, and was succeeded by his 
son Sal-lakshaQa-varm.an (said to have fought v;ith success 
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1098 against the kings of Anlarvedl, Malwa, and ChSdi), his 
son Jaya-varman (a.d. 1117; see below), etc. 

1100 About 1100 flourished Jogama, a Kalachurya with the title 

Lord of Kalafijara/* who succeeded his father Krishria. 

About this time lived Durjaya, with whom begins the 
dynasty of the Kajcatiyas of Anumakonda. He was 
succeeded by his son Beta Tribhuvana-malla and grandson 
Prola (r. 1160; see below), etc. 

In the twelfth century perhaps lived the king Sudraka, 
his son Visva-nlpa, and his son Yaksha-pala, of Gaya. 

1101 Harsha of Kashmir was dethroned and killed by Uchchala 
and iSussala, sons of Malla, direct descendant in the third 
generation of Kanti-raja, brother of queen DiddS. Uch¬ 
chala succeeded, founding the Second Lohara dynasty. 

U03 The Hoysala Ballala I of DOra-samudra was reigning, in 
succession to his father Ereyanga. He is recorded to have 
defeated a certain Jagad-dSva (? the Santara king of PaUi- 
Pombitchcha-pura, a feudatory of the W. Ch 3 lukya Jagad- 
gka-malla II). 

iTp^ Madana-pala, Gahacjavala king of Kanauj, was reigning 
1104-1109, in succession to his father Chandra-deva. 

Nara-varman, Paramara king of Malwa, was reigning in 
succession to his brother Lakshina-deva 1104—1107. 

1108 The Kadamba Tailapa II of Hangal, son of ^janti-varman 
II, was reigning 1108-1129, apparently in succession to 
Klrti-varman II, as feudatory of the W. Chalukyas Vi- 
kramaditya VI and Somesvara HI. 

11 TO Gaijdiaradit>% Silahara of Kolhapur, son of Mara-slrpha, was 
reigning 1110-1135, with the title Lord ofTagara.” 

(Ill Uchchala of Kashmir was murdered. His brother RacJda 
Sankha-raja reigned for one night; Sallvai^ia, a half-brother, 
was then made king. 

Klrti-pala was reigning, in succession to his father 
Vikrama-pala, over Uttara-samudra, apparently between 
Nepal and the Ghagra and Gandak. 

Kanhara-deva, son of SSme^vara, son of Dhar3-varsha, 
Nagavamsiya Kshatriya king (“lord of BhSgavatl”), was 
reigning in Bastar, Central Provinces. 

1112 Salhana of Kashmir was deposed, vafter reigning nearly four 
months, and was succeeded by Sussala, brother of Uchchala. 

1114 Govinda-chandra, G 2 hadav 3 la king of Kanauj, was reigning 
1114-1154, in succession to his father Madana-pala, His 
sons Aspho^a-chandra and Rajya-pala were associated with 
him in the government in 1134 and 1143 respectively. 

Jajalla I, Kalachuri of Ratna-pura, was reigning in 
succession to his father Prithvl-deva 1 . He defeated 
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1114 Bliuja-bala of Suvarna-pura. He was succeeded by his 
son Ratna-raja II (Ratna-d6va), who defeated the E. 
Ganga Ananta-varman ChSda-ga^ga. 

1115 The Hoysala Vishnu-vardhana (Bitti~deva, Bi^iga) of Dora- 

samudra was reigning III5-H37, succession to his 
brother Ballala T. He defeated Nurasiiiiha-varman and 
Adiyama, feudatories of the Ch6jas, theChola IruhgSla, the 
king of Malwa, the Kadamba Jaya-kesin II of Goa, the 
W. Chalukya Vikraniaditya VI, the W. Gahgas of Talakad, 
the Paii 4 yas and Tulus, Jagad-deva (of Paui-Pombuchcha- 
pura ?), the kings of Chen-giri and Malenad, etc., and 
attacked Conjevaram, Hangal, Kongu, Coimbatore, the 
Konkan, etc. In an invasion of the Chalukya territories he 
was defeated by the Sinda Acha II and his son Permadi I, 
who is said to have besieged Dora-samudra and taken his 
capital Beiapura. His kingdom, which was now indepen¬ 
dent, is said to have been bounded on the north by 
Savimale, the lower Nangali Ghat on the east, the Kongu, 
Chera, and Annamalai districts on the south, and the 
Barakanar Ghat on the west. ^ , 

H 17 Jaya-varman, Chandclla of jeja-bhukti, was reigning in 
succession to his father Sal-lakshana-varman, Pie w^as 
followed by his uncle PrithvT-varman, the latter-s son 
Madana-varman (a.d. i 129-1162 ; see below), etc. 

1118 Sussala of Kashmir made an expedition against SSma-piila 
of Rajauri, but had to retire in spring 1119. 

Vikrania-Chola> son of Kul 6 ttunga“Ch 5 |a Lj succeeded 
his father as king of the Chdlas and suzerain of VefigT. 
He defeated the Tekgu prince BhTma (Vlman) of Kulam 
(Ellore), invaded Kalifiga, etc., and reigned at least 17 

1120 Sussala of Kashmir was dethroned, and was succeeded by 
Bhikshachara (Bhikshii), son of Harsha’s son Bhoja. 

Ya^ah-karna, Ka}achuri of TripurT, was reigning 1120-^ 
1122, in succession to his fuher Karna. He is said to 
have conquered a king of the Andhras. 

The Kachchhapa-ghata king Vira-simha was reigning m 
Nala-pura. He was son of Sarada-simha, whose predecessor 
was Gagana-simha. 

1121 Bhikshachara of Kashmir was dethroned and succeeded by 
Sussala, after reigning 6 months. War between them 

went on. ^ xr 

1122 About 1122 the family of the Sindas of Yelburga appear 
in history. They traced their descent to Acha I (Achugi), 
hi‘> six younger brothers Naka, Si^a 1 ., Dasa, DSva 
(Dama), Chavunda I, and Chava, and Acha’s sons Bamma 
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71122 and Singa II. Scha II, son of Sifiga II, was a feudatory 
of the W. Chalukya Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani, and was 
reigning in 1122. He repulsed the ^ilShara Bhoja I (before 
1109) and the Hoysalas, Pandyas, and Malapas, overran 
the Konkan, burned down Goa, etc. 

VFra Kcrala-varman was reigning in Travancore. 

SSme^vara III, W. Chalukya of Kalyani, succeeded his 
father Vikramaditya VI. He was suzerain of the Kala- 
chiirya Permjidi, the K 5 damba Taila 11 of Hangal, the 
Kadaniha faya-kSsin II of Goa, Vira Pandya, who ruled 
over th* :>]amba-vadi district at UchchangT-durga, etc. 
Sussala Kashmir was murdered. He was succeeded by 
his son j : -simha. 

The K udrUrya Permadi (Para-mardin) of KSlafijara, 
son of Jdg; in:v, was reigning in 1 arda-vildi as feudatory of 
the W- Chi.:'ukya S 5 m 5 ^vara III of Kalyani. 
Madana-vari.KUL, Chandella of Jeja-bhukti, was reigning in 
succession to his father Prithvl-varman 1129—1162. He 
defeated the kings of Chedi and Malwa, etc. 

Jaya-sij^ha of Kashmir killed his rival Bhikshachara. 
Ya^6-varnian, Paramara king of Malwa, was reigning i i 34- 
in succession to his flither Nara-vannan, He vvas 


1125 

1126 


1128 


1129 


11(30 
1*34 


^*35 

1138 

1139 

1140 

1141 

1142 


followed by his sons Jaya-varman and Lakshmi-varman 
(a.d. 1143 ; see below), etc. 

Tailapa II, Kadamba of Plangal, died about i I3S> during 
or soon after a siege of Hangal by the Hoysal.a Vishnu- 
vardhana, who for a time held possession of his territories. 
Plis sons MayQra-varnian II, Mallikarjuna, and Tailatna 
are mentioned ; the first of these w'as ruling in 113*> 
second in 1132-44, the third in 1147. 

Jagad-eka-malla II, W. Chalukya of Kalyani, succeeded 
his father SSmSsvara III, and reigned until at least 1149. 
Pie was suzerain of Vijaya Pvindya of Conjevaram, the 
Sinda and Ratta chieftains, etc. 

M 5 na-d 5 va, Thakuri, great-grandson of Vama-deva, was 
reigning in Nepal. 

Arno-raja (Avella-deva), ChahamSna king of Sakambhnri, 
was reigning about 1140,in succession to his father Jaya-deva. 
Narendra was reigning in Nepal. He was succeeded by 
Narasiipha, Ananda (a.d. 1165 ; below), etc. 

PrithvT-d5va 11 , Kajachuri of Ratna-pura, was reigning 
1141-1158, in succession to his father Ratna-raja II. 
Riiya-p^Ia was reigning in Nadol 1142-1144; see above, 
A.D. 950. 

Seuna-deva, Yadava of Seujia-desa, was reigning, as 
feudatory of the W. Chalukya Jagad-cka-malla IL 
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J42 Kamamava VI^ E. Gangn of Kalinga-nagara, succeeded 
his father Ananta-varman Choda-ganga. 

143 LakshmT-varman, Paramara of Malwa, was reigning as 
Maha-kumara, in succession (?) to his brother Jaya-varman. 
He apparently established himself independently in Malwa. 

Vijayaditya, Silahara of Kolhapur, was reigning 1143- 
1150, in succession to his father Gancjaraditya. He is said 
to have restored the princes of Thanii and Goa, and aided 
Bijjala against the W. Chillukyas of Kalyani. 

Kulottunga-Chok II, son and successor of Vikrama- 
Chdja, was reigning in 1143, The E. Chalukya dynasty 
of VehgT apparently ends with him. He reigned at least 
14 years (until 1146). 

144 Permadi (Pemma) I, Sinda of Yelburga, was reigning in 
succession to his father Acha II in Kisukad, Bagadage, 
Kelavadi, and Nareyangal under the W, Chalukya Jagad- 
eka-nialla II. He defeated Kula-sekharn, Chatt;^, Jaya- 
kes'in II of Goa, the Hoysala Vishnu-vardhana, etc. 

145 Kuinara-pala, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, was reigning 
1145-1169, having succeeded his uncle Jaya~simha about 
1143. He defeated the ChShamana Arnd-raja and Ballala 
of Dhara, and conquered Malwa, about 1150, Alhana of 
Nadol was his feudatory. 

146 The ChSla Raja-raja II succeeded (his father?) Vikrama- 
Ch6)a, and reigned at least 15 years. 

147 Jaya-k<S.<in II, Kadamba of Goa, who had reigned in suc¬ 
cession to his father Vijayaditya, as feudatory of the W. 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, died in 1147. He married a daughter 
of the W. Chalukya Vikramiiditya VI, and ruled over the 
Konkan, Kavadi-dvipa, Hayve, and Palasige. He was de¬ 
feated by the Sindas Acha II and Permadi I, possibly in an 
attempt to become independent. His successor was his son 
Siva-chitta Permadi (Para-mardin), who reigned until at 
least 1174. 

149 Jagad-deva, Santara prince of Patti-Pombuchcha-pura 
(Humcha), was ruling at Setuvina Bidu, as feudatory of the 
W. Chalukya Jagad-Ska-malla II. 

150 Taila (Tailapa) III, W. Chalukya of Kalyani, succeeded 
about 1150 his elder brother Jagad-eka-malla IL Among 
his feudatories were the Knlachurya Bijjala or Bijjana of 
Kalafijara, the Kadamba §iva-chitta Permadi of Goa (in 
Banawasi), Vijaya Paijdya in Conjevaram, the Sinda 
ChSvuncJa II (who apparently broke away from him), 
etc. 

151 Gay 3 -karna, Ka]achuri of Tripuri, was reigning in succes¬ 
sion to his father Ya^ah-karna. 
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51 iHr 5 i Raghava, son of Ananta^varman Choda-ganga, E. Ganga 
of Kalinga-nagnra, succeeded Kamangiava VI about 1151. 

* ^53 Vigraha-raja (Vlsala-deva),Chahamana king of SakauibharT, 
was reigning I i 53 -n 64 , in succession to his father ArnS- 
rilja. 

Alhana (Ahl 5 dana), son of Asa-raja, Chahamana of Nadol, 
was reigning He had three sons, Kelhana, 

Gaja-siijiha, and Kirti-pala. He conquered the Saurash^ri- 
kas, and supported the Chaiilukya Kumara-pala. See above, 

A.D. 950. 

Indra-raja, of the Nikumbha family, was ruling in Patna 
(Khandesh), apparently as feudatory of the Yadavas of 
Deva-giri, with his son GSvana III. This dynasty consisted 
of Krishna-raja I, his son Govana I, his son G6vinda-raja, 
his son Govana II, his son Krishna-raja II, his son Indra- 
raja, etc. 

1154 Jaya-siinha of Kashmir died, and was succeeded by his son 
Paramiinuka. 

Hari-pala,Silaharaof the Northern Konkan, was reigning. 

1155 Narasiipha, Kajachuri of TripurT, was reigning in succes¬ 
sion to his father Gay 5 -karna, 1155-1159. 

The Kalachuiya Bijjala or Bijjai?a, son of Permadi, 
was ruling as nominal feudatory of the W. Chillukyas of 
KalyanL 

11 56 Mallikarjuna, Silrihara of the Northern Konkan, was reign¬ 
ing. He was defeated by the Chaulukya Kumara-pala. 

1158 Vijayaditya II was reigning as heir-apparent to his brother 
the W. Chalukya Taila III of Kalyani. 

1159 By 1159 Kajachurya Bijjala had assumed the title of an 
independent sovereign (Mnha-rajadhiraja). He usurped the 
greater part of the kingdom of the W. Chalukya Taila III, 
and at first made his capital at Annigerc. 

The Hoysala Narasimha I of DOra-samudra was reigning 
in succession to his father Vishiau-vardhana. 

1160 About this time the Kakatlya Prola of Anumakonda w^as 
reigning, in succession to his father Beta. He made pri¬ 
soner the AV. Chalukya Taila III, about 1161-1162, 
defeated a general G6vincla-raja, Gunda of Mantra-ku^a, 
Ch 5 (j 5 daya (whom he reinstated), Jagad-deva (of Pa^i-Pom- 
buchcha-piira ?), etc. 

1161 Vira Ravi-varman w'as reigning in Travancore, 1161—1166. 

Govinda-pala, Pala king of Bengal, apparently succeeded 
Madana-pala. He was reigning in 1175. 

1162 The W. Chalukya Taila III seems to have died about 
1162. He was follow'ed by his son SomSsvara IV, who 
was reigning i i73(?)--i 189. Somesvara partially restored 
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1162 the Chalukya power, by the help of his general Barmn- 
rasa, who about 1161 had been in command at Banawasi 
under Bijjala (see below). Another feudatory was the 
Kadamba Kama-deva of Hangal, sonof Tailama (see above, 
A.D. 1135), 

1163 Paramanuka of Kashmir was succeeded by his son Avanti- 
deva (Vanti-deva). 

Chavui?da II, Sinda of Yelbnrga, was reigning 1163- 
1169, in succession to his elder brother Permadi I, He 
had apparently freed himself from the suzerainty of the W. 
Chalukya Taila III of Kalyani. His sons Achi-deva (Acha 
III) and Permadi II are mentioned in an inscription of n 63, 
his sons Bijjala and Vikrama in one of 1169. 

The Chola Rajadhiraja II succeeded Raja-raja II. 

The Kakatiya Rudra-deva of Anumakonda was reigning 
in succession to his father Prola. He had defeated 
Domma, Maibgi-dava (the Yaduva Mallugi of Deva-giri, or 
a younger brother of the Kalachurya Bijjala ?), and a king 
Bhima, and burnt the city of Chododaya. He was fol¬ 
lowed by his brother Mahil-deva or MSdhava, etc, 

1165 Ananda or Nanda, Thakuri, son of Narasirpha, son of 
M5na-deva, was reigning in Nepal. He was succeeded by 
Rudra-deva, Mitra (Amrita), Ari-dgva, etc.^ 

Kelhana was reigning in succession to his father Alhapa 
of Nadol He defeated Bhillama of Deva-giri and a 
Turushka. After him reigned his brother Klrti-paia, who 
defeated Asala of Kirata-kuta (Keradu in Jodhpur) and 
a Turushka army, and was followed by his son Samara- 
simha, etc. 

The Kalachuiy'a Bijjala was now reigning in Kalyani, 
having usurped the throne of the W. Chalukya S6mc- 
svara IV. ^ 

Raja-raja II, son of Ananta-varman Choda-ganga, h. 
Gahga of Kalihga-nagara, succeeded Raghava about 1165. 

1167 Prithvl-nija I, Chahamana king of Sakambharl, was reign¬ 
ing 1167-1169, in succession to his uncle Vigraha-raja. 

Para-mardin, Chandella of Jeja-bhukti, son of Madana- 
varman’s son Ya^o-varman, was reigning 1167-1201, in 
succession to Madana-varman. 

Jajalla II, Ka}achuri of Ratna-pura, was reigning in 
succession to his father PpthvT-deva 11 . 

1168 Vijaya-chandra, Gahadav 5 la king of Kanauj, was reigning 
1168-1169, in succession to his father G5vinda-chandra. 

The Kalachurya Some^vara (Sovi-deva) succeeded his 
father Bijjaia, and reigned in Kalyani until at least 1174. 

1169 Ballala-sana, Sena king of Bengal, was reigning, in succession 
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to his hither Vijaya-sgiiA. He was followed by his son 
Lakshmana-sena (see below), etc. 

1170 Boppa-deva (Viippa) was made king of Kashmir on the 
death of Avanti-deva. 

Jayach-chandra, GahadavSla king of Kanauj, succeeded 
his father Vijaya-chandra. 

Soinesvara, son of Arn 6 -r 5 ja, Chahamana king of Sakarn- 
bharT, was reigning, in succession to his nephew Prithyi-' 
raja I. He seems to have been succeeded in this year by 
his son PrithvT-raja II (Pithora Rai), on whom see below. 
U71 Asdka-valla, king of the Sapada-laksha hill country, was 
reigning 1171-1176.. Among his feudatories was PurushSt- 
tama-simha, king of Kama, son of Kama-deva-siipha, son 
of Jaya-tuhga-sirpha. 

VijayMitya II, Kadamba of Goa, was reigning in 
succession to his elder brother §iva-chitta. 

1172 Vira Udaya-martanda-varman was reigning in Travancore, 
.1173 Ajaya-pala, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, was reigning 
1173-1175, in succession to Kumara-pala. 

The Hoysaja Ballala II of Dora-samudra succeeded hisS 
father Narasii^iha I as Maha-man^alesVara, and later took 
the title of Maha-rajadhiraja. By iiSi he had besieged 
Uchcharigi and captured the Pandya Kama-deva ; by 1192 
he had defeated Bamma (Barma-rasa), the general of the 
W, Chalukya Somesvara IV, and Jaitra-siniha, the general 
of the Yadavas of Deva-giri. He reigned until about 1220. 

By Balla}a’s victory over the Kalachuryas the Ploysalas 
first gained a footing north of the Tunga-bhadrS, and 
crippled the Kalachuryas, though they did not occupy 
Banawasi until about 1192. Barma-rasa apparently now 
entered the service of SomS^vara IV. 

Vlra Udaya-martanda-varman was reigning in Travan- 
core. 

1175 Jaya-simha, Kalachuri of Tripuri, was reigning 1175-1177, 
in succession to his brother Narasiipba. 

1176 Anahga, Dor Raja, was reigning at Bulandshahr. 

Mula-rkja II, Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, succeeded 

his father (?) Ajaya-pala about 1176. 

1178 Bhima-deva 11 . (Abhinava Siddha-raja), Chaulukya of 
Anhilwar, is said to have repelled in 1178 an invasion by 
Shihab ud-Din Mu‘izz ud-Dm Muhammad ibn Sam of 
Ghazni, and succeeded his brother Mula-raja II in Gujarat. 
Plis inscriptions are dated 1199-1238. 

Hari^chandra, Paramara of Malwa, was reigning 1178- 
1179 as Maha-kumara, in succession to his fiither LakshmT- 
varman. 
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The Ka)achurya Sahkama succeeded his elder brother 
S6m6svara as king of Kalpni, 

Bhoja-deva Silahara of Kolhapur, was reigniiig 1178- 
1194, in succession to his father VijayUditya. 

The Choja Kuldttufiga-Chola III succeeded, and 
reigned «at least 39 years. He made nn expedition to the 
North, and entered Conjevaram. He defeated a son of 
VTra Paijdya, took Madura from the latter, and gave it^ to 
Vikrama Paiidya. At Nettur he again defeated Vira 
Pandya, but pardoned him and the Chera king. 

1179 Jassaka succeeded his brother Boppa-dfiva of Kashmir. 

Ahava-malla the Kalachurya succeeded his elder brother 
Sahkama as king of Kalyani about 1 179 ’ 

1180 Vijaya-siipha, Kajachuri of Tripuri, was reigning m8o- 
1196, in succession to his father Jaya-siipha. 

1181 Ratna-raja III (Ratna-deva), Kalachuri of Ratna-pura, 
was reigning in succession to his father Jajalla II. 

The Gutta J5yi-deva (J6ma) I of Guttal was reigning 
in succession to his father Vira-vikramitditya, as a feudatory 
of the Kalachurya Ahava-malla. He was followed by his 
brother Gutta II. 

1182 PvithvJ-raja II, Chiihamilna, defeated the Chandella Para- 
mardin of Jeja-bhukti and captured Mahoba c, 1182, 

1183 Sihghana the Kajachurya succeeded his elder brother Ahava- 
malla as king of Kalyani. 

1184 Sdme^vara IV, W. Chalukya of Kalyani, was reigning 
;i84*-n89, in succession to his father Taila III. He 
overcame the Kalachurya Sihghaiia, and by the aid^ of 
Bomma (Brahma) recovered part of the Chalukya empire, 
reigning at Annigere. Later, probably through the victories 
of the Hoysaja Ballala 11 , his power faded away. 

1185 Aparilditya, SilahSra of the Northern Konkan, was reigning 
1185-1186. 

1186 PrithvHvara, prince of Vela-nadu, was reigning at Pitha- 
puram. See above, a.d. 880. 

1187 Jaya-ke^in III, Kadamba of Goa, succeeded his father 
Vijayaditya II, and reigned until at least 1201. 

The Gutta Vira-vikramaditya of Guttal was reigning 
1187-1213, in succession to his father Gutta II. 

1189 The Kadamba Karna-d6va of Hangal, fjon of Tailama, was 
reigning 1189-1196. He was apparently preceded by his 
elder brother Klrti-deva IL In 1189 he was a teudatory 
of SdrnBVara IV of Kalyani, later apparently of the 
Hoysala Ballala II. 

Aditya-rama-varman was reigning in Travancore. 

Aniyanka-bhTma, son of Ananta-varman Choda-gahga, 
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i 8 g E. Ganga of Kalitiga-nagara, succeeded Raja-raja II about 
1189. 

1190 |a^a-varma.n Kula-^sekhara, Patjdya king of Madura, suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned at least 25 years. 

1191 PyithvT-raja II, ChShamana, with his allies defeated Mu^izz 
ud-DTn (Shihab ud-DTn) Muhammad ibn Sam of Ghazni 
at Tarain, near Thanesar, and the latter retired to 
Ghazni. 

Bhillama, Yadava of Deva-giri, was reigning m succes¬ 
sion to his father Karija. He is said to have slain a Hoy- 
sala prince and captured Kalyani, founded Deva-gin 
(Daulatabad) as his capital, etc. About this time he was 
defeated by the Hoysala Ballaja II at Lakkundi, and 
apparently died soon afterwards. He was also defeated by 

Kelhax^a of Nadol. . 

Bhillama was succeeded by his son Jaitugi 1 , who is said 
to have overcome a king Rudra of Trikali’^ga and made 
the Kakatij-a Gaija-pati king of Telingana. 

1192 Prithvi-raja II, Chahamana, besieged and reduced Tabar- 
hindah, but was defeated with his allies by IVIu izz ud-Din 
Muliaminad ibn Sam near Thanesar. He was captured 
and executed. His son was made viceroy of Ajmer. 

Karna-raja, Sdmavarri^IyA Raja of Kakaira, brother of 
Soma-raja and Raiia-kesarin and son of Vdpa-deva, son of 
Vyaghra-raja (Vagha-rSja), son of Siipha-raja, was reigning. 

1193 Kutb ud-Din Ibak captured Delhi (which Mu^izz ud-Din 
Muliammad ibn SSm made his capital), Kalafljara, and 

Malioba. . > 1 

Chandra-sena, last of the Dor Rajas of Baran, is said to 
have perished in this year, after resisting Kutb ud-Dm. 

1194 Mu^izz ud-Din with Ku^b ud-DTn defeated Jayach-chandra 
of Kanauj and captured his stronghold at Asni. 

Muhammad ibn BakhtiySr, the general of Kutb ud-Din, 
after seizing Bihar, captured Nadia and overthrew the Sena 
king Lakshmana-sena, son of Ballaja-sena. 

Vi^va-rupa-sena, son of Lakshma^ia-sena, seems to have 
maintained some kind of rule for at least 14 years. 

Dasa-nitha, younger brother of Asdka-valla of Sapada- 
laksha, was living. 

1195 Kut;b ud-Din suppressed a revolt in Ajmer under a brother 
of PrithvT-raja II, invaded Gujarat, defeated the army of 
Bhlma-deva II, and sacked Anhilwar. 

Vfra Rama-varman was reigning in Travancore c. 1195- 
1215. 

1196 Ku^b ud-Dm had to retire before the army of Bhlma- 
dSva II into Ajmer. He with Mu^izz ud-Din successfully 
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ii96attac:ked Tliangir (Byann) ; he then invested Gwaliof 
which capitulated to him after about a year. 

Kama-deva, Kadamba of Hangal, about 1196 or a little 
before it repelled an attack of the Hoysala BallSla II upon 
Hangal A later attack by Ballala was successful.^ 

1197 Jagad-dava succeeded his father Jassaka as king of Kashmir. 

Kutb ud-Din Ibak invaded Gujarat, defeated Bhlma- 
deva II, and again took Anhilwar. 

1198 Raja-raja HI, E. Gahga of Kalihga-nagara, succeeded his 
father Aniyahka-bhima about 1198. 

t^oo Udaya'-varman, ParamSra of Maiwa, was reigning as Maha- 
kumto, in succession to his father Harischandra. 


APPENDIX 

Eras 

We may here briefly note the chief of the various eras which were 
used in India for marking the years. 

Originally no continuous era was used. If Jt was considered 
necessary to mark the secular date of an event, it was registered by 
the year of the reign of the local king in which it happened. Some¬ 
times, however, a king on coming to the throne carried on the years 
of his predecessor into his own reign, thus creating a dynastic era. 
This often happened on the rise of a new dynasty, which might 
signalise its accession by dating all events by an era starting from the 
coronation of its founder. Such a mode of reckoning might con¬ 
tinue for many centuries and spread to many countries, or it might 
speedily fall into disuse ; its fate depended Upon the fortunes of the 
dynasty, and other circumstances. Sometimes again a king might 
ordain the commencement of a new era to commemorate some 
glorious event in his reign. Lastly some eras were based on astro¬ 
nomical calculations, and others on events in religious history. 

To the astronomical class belong the Graha-pariviitti cycle of 
ninety years, starting theoretically from 24 b.c., which is sometimes 
found in the south ; the Bfihaspati cycle of sixty years, based on a 
twelve-years cycle of Jupiter; the Kali era, supposed to begin from 
3102 B.c. (see below, Astronomy and Cosmography), and perhaps 
the KoHam cycle of a thousand years or era of Fara^u-rSma used in 
Malabar, of which the ejx)ch is a.d. 825, and which begiiw each 
year with the entrance of the sun into Virgo in the month Asvina. 
The Saptarshi or Laukika era, used in Kashmir, is based upon the 
theory of a revolution of Ursa Major every two thousand seven 1^kin¬ 
dred years. In practice, however, it is reckoned in c} cles of a hundred 
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"^^iVj^eginning in the twenty-iifth year of each century of the 
^hrStian era ; hence to equate a Saptarshi date with ours we must 
add to it the number of centuries from the beginning of the Christian 
era plus twcrity-four or twenty-five. The term **Saptarshi ” is used 
when the era is counted in full; when the date is abridged by being 
given in the lOO-year cycle, it is called ^‘Laukika” or ‘VLSka-killa.’’ 

Of the eras based upon historical events the most important are 
the Vikrama and the Saku. or Sslivahana. The Vikrama era, of which 
an explanation is given above, p. 4Z, starts from 58 b.c. (the bright 
fortnight of the month Chaitra according to the northern calendar ; 
but it originally began with Karttika), The ^aka era, which is 
connected with the dynasty pf the Western Kshatrapas, and may 
have been founded by Nahapana, begins with the bright fortnight 
of Chaitra, a.d. 78. The Gupta era is that which began with 
the accession of Chandra-gupta I in a,». con¬ 

tinued in the ValabhT-samvat era. The Traikutaka, Kajachuri, or 
Chedi era has for its first current year a.d. 248-9. The Ch 3 lukya- 
Vikrama era is reckoned from a.d. 1075-6, in which the Western 
Chalukya Vikramaditya V'l came to the throne. A Ganga era was 
current from a.d, 590 for some time. The Harsha era marks the 
accession of Harsha-vardhana, its epoch being a.d. 606-7. The 
Virddhikrit era was established in a.d. 1191-2 by the Hoysaja Ball 3 !a 
li to signalise his victory over the Yadavas* The Lakshmana-sena or 
Siena era of Bengal began on October 7 i 1119* The ^iva-siipha era 
of Gujarat appears to have begun on March 19, in 3. The Ananda- 
vikrama era of PfIthvT-raja 11 has for its initial year a.d. 33* I he 
first current year of the Newar era is a.d. 878-9. The Bengali San 
begins from a.d. 593-4. Besides these there are a number of minor 
eras, mostly obsolete or obsolescent, which it is needless to specify. 

From very ancient times the Buddhists recorded events, by the 
years from the death of Gautama Buddha ; but the system now in 
vogue in Ceylon and Further India, which w'-as established in the 
twelfth century, wrongly starts from 544 b.c. The Jains reckon 
from, 528 B.C., in which year their founder Maha-vira or Vardha- 
mana is said to have died. 


CHAPTER III 


LAW AND GOVERNMENT 

1, The Sources .—The chief sources of Hindu law are 
the ancient text-books which embody the teachings 
of different Brahmanic schools on dharma or civil and 
religious duties. The most important of these, in the 
order of their relative antiquity, are the following :— 
the Gautama-dharma-pstra ; the Vasishtha-dharma- 
gastra, the text-book of a northern school ; the Baudha- 
yana-dharma-sutra, belonging to the South ; the Apa- 
stamba-dharma-sutra, a work probably composed in the 
third or fourth century b.c. between the Godavari and 
Krishna rivers; theHiranyake^i-dharma-sutra,connected 
with the Apastamba school, and apparently belonging 
to the region between the Sahyadri and the south¬ 
western coast; the Vishnu-dharma-Sastra, which in 
parts is quite ancient, but was aist into its present 
form about the third century a.d. ; the Manava-dharma- 
Sastra, most famous of all, and commonly known as the 
Laws of Manu, which in its chief parts is not later than 
|| the second or third century a.d. ; the Yajhavalkya- 
“ smfiti, which was perhaps composed in the fourth cen¬ 
tury A.D., and is the standard code of the Mithila 
school; and the Narada-smriti, of about 500 a. d. Of 
the important code ascribed to Brihaspati large frag¬ 
ments survive ; and there are numerous minor codes 
of varying antiquity. 

It should be remembered that these works and the 
others that are based upon them represent only Brah¬ 
manic law, which, though usually accepted by the 
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an ” elements of Hindu society and those sections 
came under the Aryan influence, was very differ¬ 
ent from the law and customs of the other elements of 
the population, both civilised and barbarous. Some of 
these discrepancies were mentioned and deplored by 
the Brahmanic legists, and a few will be spoken of in 
the following pages ; but most of them must be passed 
over in silence. It would be instructive if one were to 
compile a full account of non-Aryan laws and customs 
of India, for in practice these have always played an 
important part in the social system of Hindustan. 


\ 


I,—The State and the Organisation of Society 

2. King .—Ancient India was divided into a vast 

number of states, and the centre of each state was its 
king. In Vedic times the most prominent attribute of 
the king was that of the war-lord, and the position of 
the Vedic king in many respects resembles that of the 
basileus or anax of the Homeric epics. He led the 
armies of his tribe to battle, presided in state over their 
assemblies, where his word was usually authoritative, 
and lived in considerable luxury with his wives, priests, 
and courtiers in a wooden palace or stone fortress. He ' 
was elected, at least nominally, by the assembly of free¬ 
men. The course of events ripened these powers into 
unmitigated absolutism. The gradual crystallisation 
of the larger part of society into village communities 
favoured the growth of local particularism ; its cross¬ 
division into sharply divided castes, based upon the 
theory of the semi-divinity of the Brahmans, who looked 
i to the king for the secular arm in support of their 
spiritual authority, strengthened his powers and gave 
him the rank of a vicegerent of heaven ; and thus as 
society became more complex and developed into an 
infinitely elaborate organism, the vast machinery needed 
for maintaining it in order was centralised under the 
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ij. of the king, assisted by ministers, a large staf 

^ of officials, and an enormous host of secret agents 
working with more than Machiavellian methods in his 
service. 

We have the good fortune to possess one early book, 

the, Kautillya-artha-^astra, which in the form of a 
manual of political economy and polity presents a vivid 
realistic picture of political and social life in ancient 
India, which supplements the somewhat meagre and 
, i often idealistic descriptions of the epic and other early 
literature^ Combining our information, we see that 
the life of the king, though surrounded by all the cir¬ 
cumstances of Oriental pomp and luxury, was withal 
busy and strenuous. The day and night were each 
:, ; , I divided into eight nalikds (about hours). During 
I the first ndlikd of the day, he was expected to examine 
* accounts of receipts and expenditure and arrangements 
for defence ; during the secondj the business or suits 
of his subjects ; during the third he bathed, dined, and 
studied religious texts ; in the fourth he received cash 
in payment of revenue and attended to the appointment 
of officials *, in the fifth he corresponded with his coun¬ 
cillors, and considered the reports of secre t agents ; the 
sixth was given to amusement and prayer ; in the 
seventh he reviewed his troops ; and in the eighth he 
discussed military plans with his commander-in-chief. 
In the first ndlika of the night he received reports from 
secret agents ; in the second he bathed, supped, and 
studied ; in the third the signal was given for the royal 
coHchky and the fourth and fifth were spent in sleepin 
the sixth he arose, and prepared himself for the day’s 
labour by meditation ; in the seventh he considered the 
working of his administration, and gave his orders to 
secret agents; and in the eighth he went into court, 
after receiving the blessings of his priests and preceptors, 

I It should be read in combination with the Sabha-parva and Raja- 
dhannanusasan 3-par va of •'the Maha-bharata in particular. 
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:_c:MsuIting with his astrologer, physician, and head cook, 
and reverencing with circuinambulation a cow, calf, and 
build The royal palace was situated in a fortress, which, 
according to the Kautiliya (ii, 3), was to be surrounded by 
three moats full of water, of the width of 14, 12, and 
I o dandaSy and made of stone or brick. At a distance 
of 4 dandas from the inner ditch was to be a rampart of 
pressed mud 6 dandas in height and 12 dandas in 
breadth, surmounted by brick parapets and square 
towers ; between each tower was to be a cloister (pra- 
tolf). The palace contained a series of reception-halls ; 
in the first of these the king on rising from his bed was 
to be received by a bodyguard of women armed with 
bows,^ in the second by chamberlains, in the third by 
the dwarfs, mountaineers {Kiratas), and hunchbacks 
attached to the harem, and in the fourth by his minis¬ 
ters, kinsmen, and warders, after which the business of 
the day began. 

3. Civil Service. —Besides his ministers, the king 
carried on his administration through a large staff of 
major and minor officials, assisted by a host of spies, 
agenis provocateurs, and other instrumenta imperii. By- 
means of them he levied taxes, customs, excise, and 
tolls, periodically assayed weights and measures, regu¬ 
lated market-prices, and maintained police. He had a 
monopoly of mines, salt, elephants, timber, saffron in 
Kashmir, fine fabrics in the east, horses in the west, 
etc.; his government carried on some manufactures in 
State factories, constructed when necessary trade-routes 
and markets and otherwise created facilities for cattle- 
breeding and commerce, built holy places and reservoirs 
or aided others to build them, and exercised ownership 
over fishing, ferrying, and trade in vegetables. He also 
fulfilled most of the functions of the modern poor-law 


* Kaufillva, i 19 j Yajnavalkya-smriti, i. 326 fF. 

- Megasthenes (frag, xxvii.) speaks of a similar custom j but the Maha- 
bharata (Sabha-p. v. 87) describes the bodyguard as swordsmen in red coats. 
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_*Ti Respect of orphans and widows j and in this conuec- 
tiori it may be noted that the Kautiliya (ii. l) recom¬ 
mends the infliction of fines of 12 parias upon an able- 
bodied person of either sex who neglects to maintain a 
child, wife, husband, parents, or young brother or 
sister, upon a man who enters a religious order without 
providing for his wife and sons, and upon a person who 
without authority takes a woman into a religious order. 
The system of revenue-administration in a state well 
conducted according to ancient Indian ideas is set forth 
in the Kautiliya, which we may summarise. 

A Collector-General supervised and gathered in the 
revenues from fortified towns, the provinces, mines, 
gardens, forests, quadrupeds, and traffic. In towns the 
sources of income were from customs, excise, fines, fees 
for assaying weights and measures, police, currency, 
fees for passports, duties on slaughterhouses and manu¬ 
facture of oil and clarified butter, salt dues, gate-dues, 
fees for licences paid by certain trades, dues from re¬ 
ligious foundations, special imposts, etc. ', in the pro¬ 
vinces, from agricultural produce. Crown lands, dues for 
religious purposes, taxes in cash, and customs levied on 
boats, ships, and traffic. His local representatives were 
the Gopas and Sthanlkas, with their respective staffs of 
officials. The Gopa had charge of five or ten villages, 
in which he supervised the maintenance of boundaries 
and the execution of gilts, sales, and moitgages, and 
kept registers in which were recorded the details of the 
land-survey and the number of inhabitants of every 
house according to their castes and trades, with details 
of the slaves, labourers, and animals therein, as well as 
specifications of the taxes and other imposts payable by 
each household and estimates of every person’s incorne. 
The Sthanika had charge of a district, in which he dis¬ 
charged functions similar to those of a Gopa. Villages 
were classified either as exempt from taxation, or as 
supplying soldiers, or as paying taxes in gold, cattle. 
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or raw material, or as furnishing free labour, or 
as supplying dairy produce. 

A Superintendent of Customs kept offices at the 
gates or fortified towns, where a staff of officials 
registered full details as to the merchants passing in 
or out When goods were brought thither, their 
owners publicly offered them for sale, and the tolls 
were levied on the basis of the prices thus realised. 
Weapons, armour, metals, carriages, precious stones, 
grains, and quadrupeds were sold outside the toll-gates 
tree of customs; wares for marriages, gifts to the king, 
goods to be stored In the royal warehouses, and 
commodities for religious purposes and for the use of 
wonien in childbirth were admitted free of toll. The 
officials levied fines for infringement of regulations, 
e.g. twice the toll for coming without a passport, eight 
times the toll for presenting a forged passport, 11 pams 
per bullock-load for presenting a fraudulently altered 
pass, 3000 panas for smuggling. Goods could not be 
sold in the place where they were grown or manu¬ 
factured, but customs dues were not levied upon them 
until they were offered for sale. 

A Superintendent of Frontiers policed the borders, 
issued sealed passports, which had to be presented later 
to the officials of the Superintendent of Customs, and 
levied a toll (i pana on each load of single-hoofed 
beasts, ^ pana per load of double-hoofed quadrupeds, 
and pana on each load carried on the head) upon all 
traffic passing the frontier, 

A Superintendent of Passports issued passes to every 
traveller, for which the fee was i masha. 

A Superintendent of Excise controlled the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs. Foreign liquor had to 
pay an excise due of 5 per cent., with an additional 5 
per cent, on the sale price. Taverns were allowed only 
in towns, and not too near to one another, and the 
quantity of liquor sold in them was limited. Theywere 
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iiished with chairs and couches, and flowers and 
scents were provided in them. 

A Superintendent of Mines supervised the working 
of the mines, which were a monopoly of the State, and 
of the trade in the goods manufactured from their 
products. Mines might be leased out to private per¬ 
sons, who paid a fixed rent and a share in the profits 
(from i to I of the output), besides an extra 5 per cent, 
in cash or kind, an assaying fee of | />ana per cent, on 
the output, tolls, compensation for loss incurred, a 
composition fee for possible offences, special fines for 
infringement of rules, and 8 per cent, super-tax. 

A Superintendent of Ocean-mines collected revenue 
from pearls, coral, shells, salt manufactured from sea¬ 
water, etc. Lessees of saltfields paid besides their 
rent -1 of the salt manufactured by them, which the 
Superintendent sold so as to realise, in addition to its 
full market value, 8 per cent, and 5 per cent, in super¬ 
taxes, besides the assaying fee of ■§ pana. Only students 
of the Veda, ascetics, and labourers were allowed to 
carry salt for their food. 

A Superintendent of Agricultural Produce super¬ 
vised the cultivation of Crown domains, and collected 
the produce in accordance with the conditions on which 
they were worked. He levied from lessees of these 
lands ^ of the grain grown by manual irrigation, i of 
the grain irrigated by water carried on the shoulder, 
of that irrigated by pumps, ahd J of that irrigated by 
letting in water from streams, lakes, or wells, with an 
additional \ or I of the total produce. 

A Superintendent of Commerce fixed rates of sale of 
all commodities, and arranged suitable markets and 
other conditions for the disposal of goods belonging 
both to the State and to private persons. He levied 
an impost of A? on commodities sold by cubic measure, 
Ay on those sold by weight, and Ar those vended 
by count. 
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Superintendent of Warehouses received the 
accounts of agricultural produce, taxes from provincial 
lands, trade in agricultural produce, manufacture of 
clarified butter, oil, etc. He had charge of the proceeds 
of various taxes, viz. those paid by villages collectively, 
the usual royal cess of ■}. on agricultural produce, and 
imposts paid for provisioning the array, for religious 
purposes, as subsidies, as super-taxes, and for various 
special occasions. 

A Superintendent of Navigation had charge of all 
traffic and transit by water. He policed the rivers 
and seashore, provided State boats, and collected all 
tolls levied at ferries, harbour dues and customs, cess 
on riverside and seaside villages, and ^ of the proceeds 
of all fisheries. 

A Superintendent of Forests had the care of the 
woods, which were the property of the Crown, fined 
persons who damaged timber, collected wood and other 
products of the forests, made productive works in them, 
and manufactured from their produce articles necessary 
for life or the defence of fortresses. 

A Superiiitendent of Public Play supervised the 
gambling-halls, for though some writers condemned 
gamblers as “ public thieves,” this puritanic attitude 
was opposed to general practice and the verdict of 
several weighty legal authorities, who regarded gambling 
as a legitimate sport for the higher classes. According 
to the Kautiliya, it was to be carried on only in licensed 
establishments. The Superintendent of Public Play 
supplied gamblers with dice, charging a fee of i mdSi^a 
per pair, besides which he received 5 per cent, of the 
bank and certain other fees for license, hire of rooms, 
etc., and he was expected to enforce fair play. 

A Superintendent of Courtesans had the delicate 
office or looking after the public women, controlling 
their fees, expenditure, and inheritances. Courtesans 
paid to the State the earnings of two days in every 
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th* Two of them were kept in the royal palace^ 
salaries of looo punas per annum each ; they 
might release themselves by a payment of 24,000 
panaSy and their sons by half of this sum. Their pro¬ 
perty on their death went to their daughters, if they 
had any ; if not, to the king. 

The Kaudliya introduces us to many other officials 
of a paternal administration, such as the Superintendents 
of the Mint, of Gold, of Weights and Measures (who 
stamped weights, etc., levying a fee of 4 mashas and a 
daily tax of i kakam)y of Slaughter-houses, of State 
Cattle, etc., and describes in picturesque detail the 
methods by which a king who had exhausted all the 
ordinary resources of official exaction raised funds by 
means of benevolences.” In such cases he might 
take \ or 7] of the agricultural produce of rich lands, 
or grow summer crops, upon which all persons charged 
with offences might be forced to labour, or levy an 
impost of \ of the forest-produce or various com¬ 
modities, or ^ of ivory and skins, or raise funds by 
allowing his subordinates to practise all kinds of frauds 
and impostures upon foolish and misguided persons, 
or to decoy them into wrongdoing. The picture of 
revenue-administration drawn in the Kautiliya, though 
in some respects perhaps theoretical, is evidently in its 
main outlines true to life, and depicts a society choking 
in the deadly grip of a grinding bureaucracy. On 
every branch of industry lay the dead hand of taxation ; 
and probably the bitterest part of all was the system of 
super-taxation, by which the State levied additional 
dues of 8 per cent {rupika) on cash paid into the 
treasury, 5 per cent {yyajl) on cash and goods in 
kind to cover the difference between the royal and 
market weights and measures, and an assaying fee of 
pana per cent. Nominally Hindu polity held the 
principle of the Roman emperor, pastoris est tondercy 
non degluhere; in practice It far overshot the mark. 
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'The Land and the Village Communities .—The 
village was an organisation of extreme antiquity in 
India, and was based upon the bond of the family or 
the clan consolidated by territorial ownership. The 
original tie of real or assumed kinship between the 
various households constituting the village gradually 
gave way to the idea of ownership in the same terri¬ 
tory, and thus arose the conception of the village as a 
political unit in the social organism, composed of a 
limited number of full-blooded Aryan agricultural 
families with their native serfs and a considerable 
admixture of persons of various degrees of racial 
purity, whose social status or caste was regulated by 
their blood or occupations, or by both factors. The 
fields attached to the village, which were usually fenced 
in, were the private property of the villagers ; but 
around the village lay a common and undivided 
pasture-ground (600 feet wide in the smaller com¬ 
munities, according to Manu viii. 237 and Yajna- 
valkya ii. 167), on which grazed the villagers’ cattle, 
guarded by herdsmen. In some respects the natives 
of each village formed a unit in the eyes of the law ; 
certain taxes had to be paid by them collectively, and 
if stolen cattle could be traced to a village all the 
Inhabitants bore joint responsibility. Each village was 
under the control of a headman, who was appointed 
by the king, though his office was usually hereditary ; 
he regulated local police and taxation, handing over 
the proceeds of the latter to his superiors. The 
Maha-bharata (Sabha-p. v. 80) speaks of five officials 
of the village, who were, according to the commen¬ 
tator, the headman, the tax-collector, the arbitrator 
between the latter and the peasantry, the recorder, and 
the witness. According to the Maha-bharata (Santi- 
p. Ixxxvii. 3 ff), there were higher officials, each super¬ 
intending the headmen of ten villages, and still higher 
functionaries controlling groups of 20, 100, and 1000 
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ectively. The village headman received the jungl 
products of his district, of which he kept part and 
gave the rest to the controller of the local Ten, who 
in turn made a similar return to the controller of the 
Twenty, and so on. The controller of a Hundred was 
paid as stipend the income of one village, the con¬ 
troller of a Thousand the revenue of a small town.‘ 
On the administration of Gopas and Sthanlkas see 
above, § 3. 

Besides the villages held by the inhabitants on 
ordinary tenure, there were many estates given by the 
Crown or its representatives to priests and religious 
teachers [brahma-deya), which were free from taxes and 
fines. Other classes of persons also might hold fiefs ; 
as such the Kautillya mentions Civil Servants, village 
accountants, physicians, veterinary surgeons, etc., and 
speaks of their estates as inalienable (ii. i). The free 
brahma-deya estates were not always inalienable ; the 
Kautiliya recommends that their holders should be 
allowed to sell or mortgage them to other persons of 
similar qualifications, but to no one else, under a 
penalty of 3000 panas, and it prescribes the same fine 
for ordinary cultivators who should sell or mortgage 
their estates to any but cultivators, and for holders of 
tax-paying land who should reside elsewhere than in 
villages of taxpayers. It also gives some interesting 
rules for the management of villages, advising that no 
halls for sport or play should be tolerated in them, 
and that no religious persons except vdnaprasthas 
(hermits) and congregations of local origin and. no 

1 With this grouping may be compared the Kautillya (ii. i), which 
recommends that when the king founds new villages they should contain • 
each not less than loo and not more than 500 families ol Sudra culti- 1 
vators, and their boundaries should be of one or two krosas. In the | 
midst of 800 villages should be founded a sthaniya^ in the midst of 400 a 
drona-mukka^ in the midst of ?.oo a k/fdr'vdtika, in the midst of 10 a 
san^‘ahana. The commentators on the Jain scriptures say that a drona- 
mukha (Prakrit dona-muha) is a place to which there is access by land and 
water, a karvaia (Prakrit kanj^ada) a mean town, Cf. also Manu vii. 114 If. 
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except local co-operative guilds should be 
^'^^Saffirutted to them. 

The Kautillya, with other works, often mentions 
Crown domains and forests. The elephant-forests 
were under special police, and the penalty for killing 
an elephant was death. On the other hand, the Maha- 
bharata, while claiming the possession of elephants for 
the king, makes no mention of Crown lands, and 
speaks of forests, mountains, rivers, and fords as 
ownerless, indicating that the public had free use of 
them and their produce, and could kill or capture any 
animals except elephants. The Kautillya also speaks 
of the king’s hunting-park : it was to be surrounded 
bjr a ditch, to have one entrance, and to be stocked 
with tigers and other wild animals deprived of their 
claws, so that the king could indulge in sport without 
danger to his royal person (ii. 2). 

Irrigation has always been one of the chief needs 
of India, and the better rulers paid great attention to 
it. The Maha-bharata regards it as a king’s duty 
to maintain reservoirs (Sabha-p. v. 77). The great 
Maurya emperor Chandra-gupta had a special Irri¬ 
gation Department in his Civil Service, which appor¬ 
tioned the supply of water according to the extent of 
the fields by means of canals connected by sluices, 
and apparently levied a water-rate. His great dam at 
Girnar survived until a.d. 150, and was then rebuilt 
by Rudra-daman ; in 458 it again needed repairs, and 
was restored by the viceroy of Skanda-gupta. Chandra- 
gupta also had a Department of Communications, 
which made a trunk road 10,000 stadia in length from 
the North-Western frontier to Pataliputra, kept the 
roads throughout the kingdom in proper condition, 
and set up sign-posts at intervals of 10 stadia. 

5. Town Administration .—The municipal adminis¬ 
tration of Pataliputra under the Maurya emperor 
Chandra-gupta at the end of the fourth century b.c. is 
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:^> 4 escribed by Megasthenes, who resided in It for some 
time as ambassador of Seleucus Nicator. He relates 
that it was under the care of a council of thirty officials, 
who formed six committees of five members each. 
These committees respectively (i) regulated the con¬ 
ditions of industry and handicrafts, (2) supervised 
foreigners In the city, attended to their needs, and 
when they died buried them and restored their pro¬ 
perty to their heirs, if they presented themselves ; (3) 
registered births and deaths ; (4) regulated sales, issued 
licenses to traders, and endeavoured to make them use 
just weights and measures; (5) similarly regulated 
manufactures ; and (6) levied one-tenth of the value 
of goods sold, under penalty of death. 

The Kautillya (ii. 36) speaks of each town as being 
under the administration of a prefect (nagarakci), under 
whom were gopas in charge of groups of ten to fourteen 
families. He kept a register of all persons who came 
in or went out of the town and a record of the 
names, professions, income, expenditure, etc., of every 
inhabitant, and enforced the various municipal regu¬ 
lations, such as the sanitary byelaws, the place of 
residence allotted to each class of the population, the 
times and markets assigned to the various branches of 
trade, and the necessary precautions against fire, for 
which purpose our author recommends that all cook¬ 
ing should be done outside the houses, that five 
earthenware jars of water should stand in front of 
every house, and that axes, baskets, etc., should be 
kept in readiness. 

6. Coiporations .—There were many guilds and com¬ 
mercial corporations, who were often strong enough 
to bring about “corners” in the markets and other¬ 
wise oppress the public, unless checked by the zabar- 
dasti of the king’s authority. They carried on manu¬ 
factures, agriculture, and trade of all kinds, each 
member contributing a certain amount of capital, and 
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4 j,^iving a proportional share of the profits. The 
law-books prescribe that in the case of craftsmen the 
profits shall be divided between apprentice, journey¬ 
man, skilled workman, and master in the proportion 
I : 2 : 3 : 4 respectively ; a master-builder, tanner, or 
ditch-cutter should receive twice, a master musician i|^ 
times as much as the ordinary share. 


11.—The Family 

I . The Household. —I'he unit of Hindu society is the 
household, or the family in the narrower sense, com¬ 
prising a patriarch, his wives, his unmarried daughters, 
and his sons, with their wives and descendants. This 
social group had in ancient times a common dwelling, 
and lived, ate, worshipped their gods, and enjoyed their 
estate in common. At the head was the patriarch, whose 
authority was absolute. He represented all the members 
of his household before the law, and claimed absolute 
obedience from them. The property, women, and slaves 
of his sons belonged to him, and some authorities even 
allowed him to sell, give away, or cast out his sons, 
though others forbade him to sell them, and restricted 
his right of casting them out to cases of grave offences. 
His power was further limited by a rule that his sons 
had equal rights with him over property inherited from 
their grandfather ; and in later law-books he was for¬ 
bidden to sell the real property and slaves acquired by 
him without the consent pf all his sons. He was allowed 
by some authorities to divide his own earnings among 
his sons; but he could not be made to divide up the 
estate against his will. 

With the father of the household was associated the 
mother, who received as much, and sometimes even 
more, reverence. Women per ic, however, did not 
rank high in the eyes of the law, which laid down as a 
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^nciple that a woman Is for all her life in tutelage, 
Brst to her father, then to her husband, and lastly to 
her son. A wife who bore only daughters or no children 
at all could be superseded by her husband marrying 
another woman, who then took precedence of her. 
Even under the most favourable conditions the nuptial 
bed was not one of roses for the wife. She was expected 
to show her devotion to her husband by the most 
humble and minute services, preparing all the meals of 
the household, eating the food left by her husband and 
sons, washing the kitchen vessels, smearing the floors 
with burnt cow-dung, and respectfully embracing her 
lord’s feet at bedtime. 

2. Division and Inheritance of Estates .—^The estate of 
a household seems to have been regarded in the earlier 
ages as indivisible ; but in course of time some kinds 
of property came to be treated as divisible, and gradually 
the whole view changed. The father could portion out 
the estate among his family, with certain restrictions, 
or empower his sons to do so. Property that he had 
himself acquired might be apportioned by him in various 
ways, and the ancient rule of giving the largest share 
to the eldest son tended to be superseded ; but over 
inherited property the sons had equal authority with 
their father. The females of the family had originally 
only a right to alimony ; but the law became more 
generous to them, the school of Yajnavalkya, for ex¬ 
ample, prescribing that when a man divides his estate 
he shall give to each wife the share of a son, unless 
she has received stn-dhana (below, ii. § 3)> 
daughter one-fourth of the share of a son, to defray the 
expenses of marriage (Yaj. ii. 115, 123, 124). 

Wills were not made by the ancient Hindus. When 
the head of a household died, or forfeited his position 
by a civil death, such as was entailed by entrance into 
a religious order, retirement into a hermitage, expulsion 
from his caste, etc., the usual rule was that his estate 
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once divided.^ If no division was made, the 
eldest son took the place of his father as head of the 
household; and if he were unfit, he might be super¬ 
seded by a younger brother or kinsman. It sometimes 
happened that after a division had been made the 
brothers demanded that the estate should be consoli¬ 
dated again. If this was done, the members of the 
family (now styled samrhhtin) forfeited any claims to 
advantage that they previously had through precedence 
of birth. 

The conditions of inheritance were regulated by 
religious law, which prescribed that offerings of pindas^ 
or meal balls, water, etc., should be offered in each 
family periodically to the deceased ancestors, from the 
great-grandfather to the fiither of the master of the 
household, on both the paternal and the maternal sides. 
The term sapinda, “ associated in the meal balls,” ac¬ 
cordingly means in its wider sense agnates in general, 
and in the narrower sense the paternal line only from 
great-grandfather to great-grandson ; and in the latter 
significance it regulates inheritance. The sons, in the 
order of precedence indicated below (ii. § 8), had the 
first claim ; Sudras were even allowed to give the share 
of a legitimate to an illegitimate son; and after the 
sons came successively the sons’ sons and the sons of 
the latter. The lawyers were at variance as regards 
the claims of women to the succession. When there 
were no male descendants, the widow, or even the 
paternal grandmother, might inherit the estate (Manu, 
ix. 217, etc.) ; but such widows were subject to con¬ 
siderable restrictions, remaining under the control of 
the nearest agnates, and living under all the gloomy 
and humiliating conditions of Hindu widowhood. On 

1 Some authorities lay down that the division must be postponed until 
the widow’s death, while others again restrict this provision to the case where 
she is still young enough to bear children. Some hold that the widow 
should administer the estate, and Manu (ix, 190) assents to this rule when 
she gives birth to a kshetraja son by the niybga union (see below, ii. § 8), 
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heirship of daughters, see below, ii. § T- 
^operty of an heirless Brahman reverted to local 
Brahman schools or teachers, or to the community. 
In othet cases where there were no kinsmen to succeed, 
property fell to the 'king. When a foreign merchant 
died, the king took charge of his estate for ten years, 
and if no heir presented himself in that time he appro¬ 
priated ID 

3. Stfl-dhana. —Besides certain rights of inheritance, 
women enjoyed personakproperty, stri-dhana, of three 
kinds, viz. (i) the iulka,-or marriage-gift of the bride¬ 
groom ; (2) gifts to them from their husbands, sons, 
or other relations ; and (3) the sum which a man on 
marrying a new wife who took precedence of his pre¬ 
vious wife paid as compensation to the latter {adhive- 
danika). The term stfi-dhana has been variously inter¬ 
preted, and one important school of law extends it to 
cover all property of women ; but originally at any rate 
it did not include gifts to a woman from non-relations, 
or property acquired by her through her own work, over 
which she could not dispose except.with her husband’s 
consent. As to the inheritance of strl-dhana the lawyers 
again are at variance. 

4. L,aw of Marriage.- —The normal conditions of 
marriage for the three higher castes were identity of 
caste and diflerence oigdtra\ that is to say, a caste was 
subdivided into a number of groups or gotras, each of 
which was supposed to be descended from a mythical 
or semi-mythical person, usually a Rishi or legendary 
saint, and a man normally took for wife a girl belonging 
to a gotra other than his own but forming part of the 

1 The profound differences between the various elements of Hindu society 
is vividly shown by the comparison of these Brahmaiiic laws of succession, 
based upon a strict patriarchal system, with the nmrumakhattayam rule of t he 
Dravldians, by which Inheritance follows the female line, and which is based 
upon promiscuity of sexual relations, as is shown by the example of the 
Nayars, who until the nineteenth century were to a veiy large extent << free- 
lovers/* 
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caste*. I his principle is still followed by the 
Brahmans and a large number of higher classes who 
have modelled their Institutions upon brahmanic law. 
From very ancient times, however, it has been in 
places crossed by other rules, notably in the South, 
where r,^/the marriage of cousins has been practised 
since very ancient times, and is already noticed in the 
Baudhayana-dharma-sutra, i. 2, 3 (probably before the 
fourth century B.c.)d 

The general rule of endogamy within the caste was 
also often violated, for in defiance of theory men fre¬ 
quently took wives from other castes than their own. 
This confusion of caste ” caused great searchings of 
heart at all times to the Brahman lawyers, and led to 
a great variety of opinions. As a rule the marriage 
of a woman to a man lower in caste than herself was 
strongly reprobated ; but the reverse kind of union 
was generally tolerated, especially when the bride be¬ 
longed to a caste only one degree inferior to that of 
the bridegroom. In some of the early law-books and 
the Maha-bharata men of the three higher castes are 
forbidden to marry a Sudra woman. The union of 
Brahmans with Kshatriya women seems to have been 
recognised very early, and may have once been very 
common. But as the caste-system crystallised itself 
in course of time, all these cross-alliances came to be 
regarded as irregular, and the Brahman lawyers in their 
speculations on the origin of social institutions found 
in them a convenient explanation of the rise of the 
mixed castes. 

Monogamy, alleviated by concubinage, seems to 
have been the general practice in Vedic times; but 
aristocratic families were often polygamous and un¬ 
ashamed, and the example spread. The warrior heroes 

' To take a modern instance, the important Komatt or merchant caste 
of Tellngana regard marriage witli the daughters of maternal uncles as a 
pillar of society. 
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the Maha-bharata have several wives, one being the 
mahuhlr or senior queen, while Brahmans enjoy the 
same latitude, though of the several wives permitted 
to a Brahman only one can rank as his dharma-patm or 
consort in religious rites, and she must be a Brahman ; 
and we find in the epic a rule that the first and chief 
wife should be of her husband’s rank, but may be 
supplemented by other wives from the lower castes in 
due succession, so that a Sudra can only have one 
consort, by the side of which stands a prohibition of 
Sudra women to men of the three higher castes. On 
the other hand, cases are mentioned in early books 
where men married several wives of the same caste; 
when this happened, the eldest wife ranked as the 
^‘consort in religion,” dharma-patm. There is an echo 
of the ancient monogamous spirit in the rule of Apa- 
stamba (ii. ii, 12) that if a man has a dharma-patnl 
and she has born him a son, he must refrain from 
further indulgence in matrimony. 

The bride was expected to be a virgin.^ There is 
no authority, even in the Vedas, that countenances the 
second marriage of a widow ; ^ it is only tolerated by 
the ancient codes in exceptional cases, and such unions 
were contracted without formal rites. On the other 
hand, the Vedic age did not practise child-marriage ; 
the Vedic bride was adult. But for some obscure 
reason—possibly because the custom of taking wives 

^ In spite of their own rules, the Brahmans have sometimes shown 
themselves very adaptable in this and kindred matters. Among the 
Nayars of Southern India, as among many other kindred races living under 
the law of maruntMattTiyam or inheritaJice through the female line, the 
utmost looseness in sexual relations prevailed until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and among the royal and noble classes the local Nam- 
budri Brahmans exercised a sort of jus primae noctis over virgins, similar 
to that of the notorious Puslitiniargiya priests in recent times in Bombay. 
On a similar practice in Burma under Indian influences, see Journal 
Asiatiqu£^ 1912, p. 123 ff. 

- Except in the case of the levirate marriagesee below, ii. § 8. The 
Atharva-veda (ix. 5, 27-28) speaks of a second marriage of a widow, but 
obscurely. 
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lower castes led to a scarcity of suitors for damsels 
of higher rank, and made fathers anxious to secure 
husbands for their daughters on the earliest possible 
occasion—the custom of marrying children arose very 
early, probably in the first instance among the highest 
castes, and gradually spread. In consequence the 
child-bride remained after the marriage-rites in her 
father’s house until puberty. Unmarried girls, after 
two months from the beginning of puberty—a period 
later extended to three years—had a theoretical right 
to choose their own husbands, at the cost of some 
legal and social disadvantages ; in the case of Ksha- 
triyas this practice of svayamvara seems to have been 
often exercised. 

5. Modes of Marriage ,modes of marriage 
are recognised by Hindu law. These are (i) rakshasa 
or kshdtra vivaha,, where the bride is carried off by 
force ; (2) paiUlcha^ a secret elopement; (3) gandharva^ 
a secret informal union by copulation ; (4) asura^ 
acquirement by purchase ; (5) brahma^ where the 
bride is freely given to a worthy bridegroom with due 
ceremony ; (6) daiva^ where she is married to a priest; 
(7) arsha^ in which the bride’s father, in giving her 
away, receives from the bridegroom a formal gift of 
a pair of oxen ; and (8) kaya or prajapatya^ in which 
the proposal comes from the side of the bridegroom. 
In the law-books the first three of these modes are 
recognised as peculiarly appropriate to Kshatriyas, and 
the fourth is allowed only to Vaisyas and Sudras, 
though it has some countenance in the Vedas, and the 
payment of a ^ulka or marriage-price by the bride¬ 
groom, which is even now often practised among 
higher castes in some parts of India, is expressly 
described by some authorities as a purchase. The 
remaining four modes were regarded as particularly 
suitable to Brahmans, and possibly the brahma form 
was originally special to their caste. The rites with 
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'which the more formal modes of marriage were attended^ 
are described below in Chapter IV., I. § 15 ; many ot 
them are very ancient, and may be traced back to the 
earliest ages of Indo-germanic unity. 

6. Polyandry .—The custom of polyandry, in which a 
woman is taken as the common wife of a number ot 
brothers or similar group, has always prevailed in sorne 
parts of India, notably the Dravidtan south and certain 
regions of the Himalaya, and was known to the early 
legists. A classical Instance is given by the Maha* 
bharata, of which the heroes, the five Pandava brethren, 
have a common wife, and assert polyandry to be the 
rule of their family (Adi-parva, cxcvii. 25, 29). The 
practice was always strongly opposed by the ancient 
Brahmans; but even now it exists among the Brah¬ 
mans, Rajputs, and Sudras in Kumaon, not to speak 
of its prevalence in several districts of the Himalaya 
and Dekhan, and there is no evidence that it was ever 
limited to the races outside the Aryan pale. 

7. Connubial Discipline .—As marriage among the 
Hindus was a sacrament, it could not be lightly dis¬ 
solved in societies that modelled their institutions 
upon the brahmanic norm, though the bond was prob¬ 
ably looser in the outlying regions that were influ¬ 
enced by the Dravidians and other non-Aryan races, 
among whom divorce by mutual consent has always 
been common. Brahmanic law regards such a dis¬ 
solution of matrimony with abhorrence. Only the 
husband had the right to pronounce a divorce, and, as 
a rule, he only enforced it when the wife was unchaste ; 
even in that case some authorities prescribe other 
penalties, such as degradation to menial offices or 
severe religious penances. In aggravated cases he 
could Inflict death ; . and punitive repudiation was 
usually accompanied by expulsion from caste, implying 
civil death. For less serious offiences the husband’s 
patria potestas provided appropriate chastisement; thus 
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ledience or unmannerly conduct in a wife might 
e punished by a thrashing, or confiscation of her 
property, or even expulsion from the house for three 
months on alimony, drunkenness or loose behaviour 
by a fine. If a woman had the misfortune to be child¬ 
less, or to bear only daughters, her husband might 
marrj^ another wife, who then might take precedence ; 
but the former wife was entitled to remain in his 
house, and some authorities demanded for her an extra 
dotation. 

8. Sonship .—1 he possession of a son to carry on the 
household worship is a vital necessity for a Hindu. 
In popular belief, corroborated by brahmanic texts, the 
sonless man goes to hell, and his ancestors’ ghosts, in 
the absence of a descendant who can feed them with 
the p 'tn 4 as at the rites in their honour, are doomed to 
eternal hunger and misery. Consequently no effort 
was spared to obtain this blessing; and when natural 
means proved unavailing, legal fictions were employed. 
The most obvious of such expedients was niyoga, the 
deputation of the husband’s conjugal rights to his 
brother, or a kinsman or a Brahman, either after his 
death or even before it. The custom of niydga was 
generally disapproved by the Brahmans, whose law¬ 
books either surrounded it with severe restrictions or 
altogether ruled it out. It was obviously a relic of 
prehistoric savagery, and though it has the authority 
of the epics, and was even recognised in medieval 
times as a proper expedient by which a decrepit king 
might ensure a successor before his death, it has fallen 
into desuetude, and only survives in the mitigated 
form of a levirate marriage, by which a childless widow 
is taken by her husband’s brother (see above, ii. § 4). 

Another expedient was adoption. Adopted sons 
were classified into “given” ov dattaka (surrendered 
while still in tutelage by their natural to their adoptive 
parents), “ factitious ” or kriirima (adopted in their 
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^.jihood), “ self-surrendered ” (giving themselves into 
adoption), foundlings, and purchased sons. As a rule 
datkikas were recognised as legitimate sons, ranking 
next to lawfully begotten heirs, though some acknow¬ 
ledged only the latter and heiress-daughters or their 
sons in the first rank of inheritance, while others 
admitted all kinds of adoptive sons. 

But the classification of sonship did not end here. A 
sahodha, or son conceived before wedlock and born 
after marriage, was regarded as the child ot its mother s 
husband, irrespective of its real origin ; so likewise was 
a giidhaja or son conceived and born of an adulterous 
connection after wedlock. A kanina or son born by a 
woman before wedlock was regarded in part as belong¬ 
ing to his mother’s father, and in part to her husband. 
Lastly we find a place allowed to the paunarbhava or 
son of a punarbhuy a term variously applied to a widow 
contracting a levirate-marriage with a kinsman of her 
husband, or to a wife who has lived in irregular rela¬ 
tions with a man before or after union with her one and 
only lawful husband, and may have subsequently re¬ 
turned to the latter. Thus there arises a series con¬ 
sisting of (i) the aurasa or lawfully begotten son of the 
body, (2) the kshetraja or son born of niyoga, (3) the 
son of an heiress-daughter, (4) the paunarbhava, (5) 
the kanina, (6) the sahodha, (7) the giidhaja, and (8) the 
adoptive sons, in which each ntember has a claim to 
inheritance excluding those below him ; but the order 
varies in different law-books. 

9. Widowhood .—The position of a Hindu widow has 
always been one of hardship and humiliation. A second 
marriage was in most cases impossible, except at the 
cost of social death. From the tutelage of her dead 
husband she passed into that of her sons, if they were 
grown up ; failing them, she became dependent upon 
her husband’s nearest kinsmen, tier life was expected 
to be one of rigorous austerity. She was forbidden to 
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latmore than one meal daily, and the luxury of a bed 
or perfumes was denied to her. Strict religious exercises 
were enjoined upon her : she was to make daily offer¬ 
ing to her husband’s memory, go on pilgrimages, and 
observe various vows and fasts. The custom of burn¬ 
ing widows on their husbands’ pyres, though hardly 
ever mentioned in Vedic books, is probably a relic of 
prehistoric barbarism preserved in aristocratic Kshatriya 
families, which the Brahmans for a time discounte¬ 
nanced, and then, being unable to suppress It, finally 
sanctified with their full approbation. It has little 
authority from the examples of the heroines of the 
Maha-bharata, and none from the Ramayana ; but later 
it spread widely, and In historical times down to the 
nineteenth century was very common. It was, how¬ 
ever, always optional, and a widow who was pregnant 
or had a young child to rear was not allowed to per¬ 
form it. 

III.— Civic Life 

I. Religious Pains and Penalties. —As is natural in a 
society dominated by the religious spirit, there is a 
great deal of confusion In Hindu law-books between 
religious and secular law. But both departments pay 
great attention to caste and to intention in estimating 
the degree of culpability of an offence. 

The penances for acts regarded as breaches of religious 
law were manifold, and only a few need be described 
here. A culprit condemned to the krithchhra mortifi¬ 
cation was allowed for three days unflavoured food in the 
mornings only ; during the next three days he might eat 
it in the evenings only ; in the next three days he was 
allowed only food given unasked ; and for the last three 
days he had to fast entirely. In the atiknchchhra only 
one mouthful was permitted for each meal, and in the 
krichchhratikrickchra he was expected to live on the 
exiguous nourishment of water. The sinner who purged 
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by the chandrayana usually began by dlowiii^ 
himself fifteen mouthfuls of food the size of a peacock s 
egg on the day of full moon, and diminished this amount 
by one mouthful daily until on the day of new moon 
he had but one ; then he increased his daily rations in 
the same proportion for the next fortnight, ior the 
santapana he enjoyed for one day the paftcha-gavya^ 
consisting of the dung and urine of cows, fresh milk, 
sour milk, and liquid butter, with a decoction of kiita 
grass, and on the next day held a fast; and for the 
paraka he went without nourishment of any kind for 
twelve days. 

The contumacious sinner who refused to perform 
his penances was liable to be expelled from his caste- - 
an awful penalty, that usually entailed social and moral 
death, for thenceforth any of his former caste-brethren 
wlio dared to speak to him were condemned to pen¬ 
ances, and those who maintained relations with him for 
a year were themselves cast out. With these social 
disabilities he suffered likewise the loss of all rights of 
inheritance that he had previously possessed. To per¬ 
form the ceremony of expulsion his kinsmen and pre¬ 
ceptors assembled on an unlucky day, and performed 
funeral rites, to signify his spiritual death. After this 
a slave or serving-man or kinsman of base birth brought 
from a refuse-heap a broken jar or unclean plate, filled 
it with water from the pitcher of a slave-woman, and 
overturned it with his left foot. The kinsmen,^loosen¬ 
ing their hair, then touched him. The sinner s name 
was proclaimed, and it was announced that the libation 
was for him, and he was henceforth to he deprived of 
water. The company then went away, turning their left 
towards the place of the rite, and bathed before going 
home. If, however, the culprit now submitted himself, 
he might be restored to his caste, by a ceremony of corre¬ 
sponding rites to indicate his spiritual regeneration. 

2. Scculcir Offences cind Penalties^ —As we have re- 
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ed above, the Hindu mind never arrived at a clear 
distinGtion between secular and religious doings and 
misdoings, and hence some offences which we should 
expect to be punished by the secular arm are in Hindu 
law visited with religious penances, and sometimes with 
both forms of chastisement. But it will be convenient 
here to review the chief forms of secular penalties which 
the law imposed upon offences that we are accustomed 
to regard as strictly secular, such as offences against the 
person or property and civil wrongs. 

In the Vedic age, society had passed beyond the 
primitive order in which homicide was necessarily 
followed by an endless blood-feud. The general rule, 
as with the Homeric Greeks, was to accept a substantial 
payment in settlement of the blood-debt, namely 100 
cows. In accordance with the growing tendency to 
graduate culpability in accordance with the caste of the 
persons affected, the law-book of Baudhayana (i. 19, i) 
refines on this principle by demanding looo cows for 
the slaughter of a Kshatriya, 100 for a Vaisya, and 10 
for a Sudra, with a bull to be given to the king. In 
early times the cows were of course given to the 
aggrieved family, and the bull in some cases went to the 
Brahman preceptor who laid down the law ; but the 
later codes of Yajhavalkya and Manu boldly demand 
the cows for the Brahmans. The murder of a Brahman, 
which in some of the older law-books ranks as a crime 
of the second magnitude only, came to be regarded 
with increasing horror as one of the most deadly of 
sins, equalled in heinousness only by the slaughter of a 
cow or incest. The code of Baudhayana (i. 18 f.) lays 
down that if a Brahman is slain by a man of lower caste, 
the culprit shall be put to death and his property con¬ 
fiscated ; if a Brahman slays another Brahman, he is to 
be branded and banished ; and if a Brahman kills a man 
of lower caste, he shall compound for the offence by a 
fine. Others, however, prescribe death with confiscation 
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^^oods for all murders. The forms of capital pun 
Ishment, which were not restricted to the above men¬ 
tioned crimes, were varied with picturesque ingenuity, 
and included roasting alive, drowning, tranipling by 
elephants, devouring by dogs, cutting into pieces, im¬ 
palement, etc. 

When missing property could be traced to a village, 
but was not found there, the villagers, if unable to 
prove that it had been carried further, were liable to 
make restitution ; and if then it could not be dis¬ 
covered, the king or his local representatives, as being 
responsible for the police, were liable for it. Property 
recovered from thieves had to be claimed by the owners 
within a year, otherwise it fell to the royal treasury. 
Theft on a large scale was usually punished with death, 
lesser offences of the kind were visited with fines or 
mutilation, such as cutting off the hands and feet. As 
usual, however, the penalties were graduated according 
to caste. Although some general statements occur 
according to which the extent of culpability is in dirtxt 
proportion to the height of the sinner’s rank, in practice 
we find the reverse principle applied; for example, it 
was a deadly sin to steal the gold of a Brahman, but 
he might deprive his Sudra slave of his property with 
impunity. Brahmans in general enjoyed immunity 
from capital punishment, and theoretically from mutila¬ 
tion also; but the latter privilege was not always 
realised in practice. A curious old law is mentioned 
which allowed a repentant thief to escape the full 
penalty of his crime if he came with dishevelled hair 
before the king and offered him a club, inviting him 
to strike him down. 

A Brahman who committed adultery was liable to 
a fine of 500 panas; for the crime of rape he was 
liable to a penalty of 1000 panas. For a similar 
offence a Kshatriya or a Vai^ya had to pay the same or 
a larger sum, besides which the VaiSya might be 
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^ fisoned, and the Kshatriya’s hair might be cut ofF, 
and urine poured over his head ; if a Sudra debauched 
the wife of a man of the higher castes, his property 
was confiscated and his genitals were cut off, and if 
the woman was kept in a harem he was put to death. 
The adulteress was only executed in exceptional cases ; 
usually her husband or family inflicted upon her such 
chastisement as seemed to fit the case. 

For contempt towards a Brahman a Kshatriya was 
liable to a fine of 100 panas^ for overt insult 200 panas ; 
and a Vai^ya’s liability was i| times as much as that of 
a Kshatriya. On the other hand, a Brahman might insult 
a Kshatriya at the cost of 50 panaSy and a Vai^ya for 
25, while he could flout a Stidra with impunity. Sudras 
were taught humility towards the higher orders by a 
series of brutally severe regulations. If he defamed 
a virtuous man of the three higher castes, a Sudra was 
to have his tongue cut out; if he expressed contempt 
for his caste or name, a red-hot iron was to be thrust 
into his mouth; if he learned to recite the Vedas, he 
was to be cut in two. The authority of each caste 
over those below it was enforced by various rules, 
that one who sat on the same bench as a man of 
higher rank was to be branded on the breech, that if 
one spat at a person of superior caste his lips should 
be cut off, etc. Here, as in many other penalties of 
Hindu law, the punishments are symbolical, and are 
applied to the offending parts of the body. 

3. Courts of Justice , — The king, being in Hindu 
law the fountain-head of justice, was also its chief 
administrator. According to some legists, he was 
expected to conduct in person trials for the ‘^ten 
crimes”—viz. disobedience to the royal commands, 
murder of women, breach of caste-divisions, adultery, 
theft, criminal pregnancy, defamation, aggravated insult, 
injury to property, and causing abortion — as well as a 
large class of offences technically called chhalas^ mostly 
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&^cted against the royal dignity, and twenty-two padai 
by which the person or commonwealth suffered detri¬ 
ment, and in such cases he could take the initiative with¬ 
out waiting for an accuser. This was perhaps a counsel 
of perfection not often realised in practice, at least in 
larger and more advanced states ; but it is clear that 
the judicial duties of the king were regarded very 
seriously. The law-books advise that he should spend 
from a quarter to a half of each day in presiding over his 
tribunal in the royal castle, supported by learned Brah¬ 
mans, the royal chaplain, the Chief Justice and other 
judges, ministers, elders, representatives of the trading 
classes, and a secretary. Besides this central court, others 
were held under the royal authority, both stationary 
and itinerant. Next to the king was the Chief Justice 
{prdip-vivdka^ dharmadhyaksha^ or sabha-pati\ who con¬ 
ducted the proceedings, and in the king’s absence held 
his signet. He was associated with a board of judges, 
who, like him, were of the three upper castes, and pre¬ 
ferably Brahmans, and who sometimes acted as assessors 
in his court, and sometimes formed separate tribunals 
subordinate to his jurisdiction. The Brihaspati-smriti 
mentions four kinds of tribunals, viz. stationary (in 
towns or villages), movable, courts held under the 
warrant of the royal signet in the king’s absence, and 
commissions under the presidency of the king. 

In the villages the local headman, usually a hereditary 
officer, maintained order and dispensed justice in a 
more or less primitive manner, as in modern times. 
As a rule he could impose minor penalties, such as 
fines ; and evidence is not wanting that the office was 
sometimes remunerative to the holder. The local 
council—corresponding to the modern punch or panch- 
^yat, a board of five or more members—was also a 
fairly effective means of preserving law and order. 

Bcssides these courts, the various corporations, trade- 
guilds, and families into which society was divided 
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"exercised a more or less effective jurisdiction over their 
members. A case might be carried in appeal from the 
tribunal of the family to that of the guild, thence to a 
local court, thence to the royal judges, and from them 
to the king ij) person ; but this must have occurred 
seldom. The tribunals of the guilds, as a rule, had 
very considerable authority, and were constituted like 
regular courts, under the guidance of a president with 
three or five coadjutors ; hut their jurisdiction, like that 
of family courts and arbitrators, was probably restricted 
to civil law. 

The passion for litigation in ancient times was per¬ 
haps as much a foible of the Hindus as in these days. 
The law endeavoured to discourage it to some extent 
by providing for arbitration in certain classes of civil 
actions. The proceedings in the case of disputes over 
boundaries—always a fertile source of trouble in India 
—were interesting. The arbitrators, persons supposed 
to have a good knowledge of the matter at issue, and 
trusted by both parties, began their work by fasting, 
after which they put on their heads crowns of red 
flowers, dressed themselves in red cloaks, and strewed 
earth on their heads ; they then solemnly marked the 
boundary, and their decision was accepted, if no mis¬ 
fortune befell them within a short time from the 
ceremony. 

4. Legal Procedure .—The course of the proceedings 
before a court of law usually began by the plaintiff 
lodging a plaint with the judge, who, if satisfied that 
a primd facie case was made out, summoned the de¬ 
fendant to appear; ‘ and at this stage the plaintiff 
might apply for the provisional attachment of the 
defendant’s person, himself paying the expenses of 
the bailiff’s maintenance. The trial began with the 
reading of a document of accusation, supported by 

I In certain cases the king instituted proceedings without an accuser 5 
see above, lii. ^ 
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^ 'nesses, and followed by the reading of a written 
Answer, also with attestations ; ‘ then came the hearing 
of the evidence, chiefly of witnesses, as well as that 
afforded by documents, oaths, and ordeals, etc. In 
civil cases the qualifications of witnesses were severely 
scrutinised ; but in criminal proceedings any person 
was admitted to give evidence, and the accuser was 
not allowed to have a legal representative. In some 
cases of crime a witness was not necessary for con¬ 
viction, as strong circumstantial evidence was enough. 
Witnesses might be put upon theiroath, and examined 
before a fire and a jar of water, in the presence of the 
king. Brahmans, and the images of gods ; and one 
authority prescribes that they shall take off their shoes 
and turbans and hold in their right hands a piece^ of 
gold, sacred grass, or cowdung. After due hearing 
judgment was pronounced, and a copy of a summary 
of the pleadings of both sides, with the verdict, the 
subscription of the king or judges, and the impression 
of the royal seal, was given to the successful party. 
Court-fees, paid by the winning party, with fines and 
costs, were levied for the benefit of the judges and 
king. In civil cases, if the losing party failed to 
comply with the verdict, his opponent might enforce 
compliance by imprisoning him, beating him, and com¬ 
pelling him to labour in his service, provided that such 
work was not discreditable, and was in accordance 
with their previous contract. If the loser were unable 
to do such labour, he might be kept in durance, unless 
he were a Brahman or a man of high standing ; but 
he could obtain temporary release at night, during 
mealtimes, and for occasional necessities by giving bail. 
A creditor might enforce the legal payment of debts 
by the process well known in modern times by the 
name of dhatam, sitting and fasting in front of the 

> At this point one or both parties might register a wager (Jtana) to pay 
a certain sum if defeated. The money fell to the king or judges. 
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r’s house until he died himself and brought the 
guilt of homicide upon the debtor’s head; or he 
might seize or kill the wife, sons, or cattle of the 
debtor, or even his own. 

5. Oaths^ and Ordeals ,—The oath, in which one of 
the parties in a legal contest endeavours to prove the 
truth of his plea by invoking upon his own head or 
the heads of his family the curse of the gods if he 
should speak falsely, and the ordeal, in which, for the 
same purpose, he undertakes a task so painful or 
difficult that he cannot be expected to accomplish it 
with ease except by the direct interposition of Heaven, 
are features of primitive law which naturally were not 
wanting in ancient India. Fire-ordeals, in which 
accused persons stand unharmed in the fire or walk 
through it, or hold a red-hot axe, are mentioned in 
very early literature. A picturesque variety of ordeals 
is enumerated in the law-books, viz. (i) that of the 
balance, in which a man is weighed twice, and is 
acquitted if on the second occasion his weight is less 
than on the first ; (2) that of the fire, when the man 
must carry a red-hot iron ball some distance in his 
hand, which, however, may be wrapped in leaves; 
(3) that of the water, where he must stay under water 
until a swift runner has brought back an arrow dis¬ 
charged at the moment of his submersion ; (4) that 
of the poison, which is administered to him, and is 
expected to harm him only if he is guilty ; {5) that of 
the holy water, or water in which an idol has been 
bathed, and of which he is then made to drink ; (6) 
that of the rice-grains, where hallowed grains of un¬ 
husked rice are chewed by him and spat out, and his 
guilt is shown if traces of blood then appear upon 
them ; (y) that of the hot coin, which must be picked 
out with the hand from a pot of boiling liquid ; (8) 
that of the red-hot ploughshare, which he must lick 
with his tongue ; and (9) that of the lot, in which 
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two lots, representing Right {dharma) and Wrong 
(ad/iarma), were placed in a jar, and the person who 
drew the former was judged to be justified of the 
gods. 

Oaths were naturally of many forms, but the under¬ 
lying idea was the same in all, the imprecation of the 
divine wrath upon the speaker or his near kiji if he 
speak falsely ; and the hand of Heaven was seen if any 
misfortune befell him, especially if it happened within 
a few days later. Sometimes the speaker, in token of 
his imprecation, took hold of the feet of a Brahman, 
or of his own wife or son ; sometimes he held in his^ 
hand symbolic objects (gold, silver, earth, stalks of 
dtiroa grass, sesam, etc.) ; and sometimes he combined 
ordeal with oath by putting his hand into fire or 
water. 

6 , FormalUies of Contracts and Gifts .—There was 
always a considerable number of slaves in ancient 
India, although they were not so numerous as to 
be commercially exploited in masses, as was done in 
Rome and Greece. Most of these serfs were de¬ 
scendants of the aboriginal tribes that had been con¬ 
quered by the Aryans. But any freeman could 
surrender himself to slavery by pronouncing the for¬ 
mula tavdham, “ 1 am thine.” A slave might be 
manumitted by his owner pouring over his head a pot 
of water, with unhusked grain and flowers, and thrice 
declaring him to be free, after which the pot was thrown 
upon the ground and broken. This custom of pouring 
out water was observed in all ceremonies of accom¬ 
panying the transfer of property ; for instance, it took 
place when land was sold, and when a father handed 
over his daughter to her husband. 

For the preparation of private legal documents 
detailed instructions are given in the law-books ; but 
unfortunately no very ancient specimen of the attor¬ 
ney’s art have survived. Of official or royal docu- 
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however, we possess very large quantities, 
ey are chiefly deeds of gift (Sasanas) making over 
a village or estate to certain persons or families, 
especially Brahmans. As a rule they are incised on 
copper plates ; sometimes they were written on cotton 
sheets, which naturally have not been preserved. In 
most cases, agreeably to the prescription cf the law¬ 
books, these documents specify the following details ; 
(i) the place where they were drawn up, (2) the donor 
and his ancestors (usually at least the father and 
grandfather), (3) the estate granted and its site, (4) 
the witnesses, {5) the purpose of the grant, (6) the 
exact bounds of the estate, (7) the recipient, (8) 
duration of the grant, (9) inheritance thereof, (10) 
inalienability thereof, (ii) immunity from taxation, 
etc., (12) testification to future rulers, (13) corrobo¬ 
rations from law-books, (14) the king’s signature, (15) 
the composer of the document, (16) the date. Many 
of these deeds are in part metrical, and the poetry is 
often good. The seals bear as device the figure of an 
animal; thus the Gupta dynasty affected as its device 
the sacred kite Garuda, the Chalukyas the boar of 
Vishnu, the Eastern Gaiigas the bull of Siva. The 
thirteenth article frequently included maledictions upon 
any who should wrongfully appropriate the endowment. 
These curses comprehensively embrace the future 
births of the malefactor. Sometimes they express the 
view that he will be reborn as the issue of an unnatural 
union between a woman and an ass ; and in a few 
cases officials with more regard for principle than for 
decency added to the deed an indescribable illustration 
of this circumstance to point the moral. 

7. Finance .—As in other countries, the earliest 
standard of value was In cows; thus, for example, 
the blood-price of Vedic society (below, iii. § 2). But 
in quite early times a metal currency seems to have 
existed; the Rig-veda (viii. 67, 2) speaks of mana, 
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may be the Semitic maneh {fipoi), and Manif 
uses the karshapa^a in estimating penalties. Interest 
was payable in kind or in money. The Maha-bharata 
(Sabha-p. v. 78) mentions i per cent. (;|- in some 
editions) per month as an ideal rate at which a king 
should lend grain to farmers; but in practice it was 
higher. Manu speaks of per cent, monthly, and 
even 5 per cent, per month when the debtor belonged 
to the lowest caste or offered bad security, though 
Brahmans were liable to not more than 2 per cent., and 
were not obliged to give security (viii. 140, 152). 
W here the risk was especially high, the rate of interest 
was proportionately heavy. The Nasik inscriptions 
speak of an interest of 100 kahapanas per 2000, and 
of 75 per 1000, that is to say, 60 and 90 per cent, 
respectively {/Irchaological Survey of Western India^ 
iv. 101 if). Manu endeavours to discourage the 
ancient trade of moneylending by forbidding the 
accumulation of interest over more than a year, and by 
other regulations, but permits a bill to be renewed by 
adding arrears of interest to the original capital (viii. 
153, 155). As in medieval Europe, the trade of money- 
lending was thought to be immoral, and Brahmans were 
forbidden to practise it (Narada-smriti, i. iii); even 
within the lawful limits mentioned above it was deemed 
degrading for Brahmans and Kshatriyas to levy interest. 

IV.— The Four Stages 

It remains to notice the four stages (or airamas') into 
which the Brahmanic law-books divide the life of men 
of the four castes. 

With the ceremony of upanayana^ which will be 
described below, a Brahman boy entered upon his 
noviciate of study, during which he was expected to 
live a life of strict chastity and simplicity, ministering to 
his preceptor, for whom he daily begged alms, fed the 
fires, and performed divers duties. The length of the 
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^^viciate varied. Some authorities prescribe twelve 
years as the period necessary to iearn.each Veda, so that 
in theory the undergraduate stage might last from twelve 
to forty-eight years ; but in practice it was usually less, 
except when the student devoted himself permanently 
to study and attendance upon his teacher. His studies 
ended, the student took a bath, and entered upon the 
life of a householder or grthastha^ the first duty of 
which was marriage. When he began to grow old, 
the householder resigned the care of his family to his 
son, and withdrew into the forests as a vanaprastha, 
sometimes accompanied by his wife, and there lived 
either in a solitary hermitage or in association with 
some other devotees, practising ascetic rites, eating only 
wild fruits, vegetables, and roots, and wearing only 
skins or bark of trees. In his last stage he became a 
wandering beggar, commonly called hhikshu^ sannyasiny 
parivrajakay or yati. Elis hair was shorn ; his dress 
was a loin-cloth ; his whole possessions were a staff 
made of three rods (symbolising control of speech, 
mind, and body), a bowl, and a water-jar, with which 
he wandered about begging for the plainest food from 
door to door, remaining never more than a short time 
in one place, except during the rainy season, and with 
calm indifference waiting for death to release his soul 
from its last prison of bodily incarnation. 

The details of this scheme seem rather to savour of 
theory. The four stages have never been generally 
observed. A considerable number of Brahmans, and 
even of Kshatriyas, went through the noviciate of 
study, and a few Brahmans still do so ; and the con¬ 
dition of the householder among most of the higher 
castes is usually regarded in a religious light, and 
often ends in withdrawal into the ascetic life. But the 
distinction between the settled hermit or vanaprastha 
and the vagabond bhikshu seems arbitrary, and rests, as 
far as we know, upon no basis of real fact. 
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/ V. —Caste * 

A somewhat late hymn of the Rig-veda, the famous 
Purusha-sukta (x. 90) describes the birth of the four 
classes of the Aryan community from Purusha, the 
ideal “ Man ” or World-spirit, who was perhaps typified 
in human sacrifice. From His head arose Brahmans, 
the thinkers, priests, and poets; from _His arms 
Kshatriyas or Rajanyas, the nobles and warriors ; from 
His thighs VaiSyas, the farmers and traders ; from His 
feet Sudras, the serfs and slaves. Here we have the 
earliest exposition of the Brahmans’ theory of caste ; 
and it may be asked how far this theory corresponds 
with the real condition of the society portrayed in the 
Rig-veda. Actually we find that the four sections— 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas, and Sudras—were not 
separated by any rigid line of racial demarcation ; they 
were rather social divisions, fortified by a somewhat 
fluid religious sanction that was by no means univer¬ 
sally recognised, and their boundaries were constantly 
fluctuating. At no time were the sections strictly 
endogamous, or limited to the functions theoretically 
assigned to them. But in a rough way the classifica¬ 
tion of the Purusha-sukta seems to fit the facts on the 
whole; its chief defect is that it is based on a theory 
of racial difference and divine sanction that can hardly 
be justified. 

The next passage in which the Brahman doctrine of 
caste is formulated is the famous section of the Manava- 
dharma-Sastra (x. 8 if.), which gives a traditional classi¬ 
fication and derivation of the numerous castes into 
which society within the Brahmanic pale had crystal¬ 
lised. Here “ Manu,” accepting the doctrine of the 
Purusha-sukta as the foundation of his creed, derives 
the origin of all the other castes from crossings 

» The word caste is derived apparently through the Portuguese casta 
from the Latin castus^ “ pure.’" 
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members of the four primary orders. These 
mixed castes are of tAvo kinds: either they are natural 
{antiloma, literally “along the hair,” or, as we might 
say, “along the grain”), or they are unnatural 
[pratildma^ “against the hair,” or in our idiom, “against 
the grain ”). The offspring of a Brahman father and a 
Vaisya mother, according to “ Manu,” is an Ambashtha, 
whose profession is that of a barber and physician ; the 
son of a Brahman father and 5 >udra mother is a Nishada, 
or Para^ava, a fisherman; of a Kshatriya father and Sudra 
mother, an Ugra, or fierce warrior. These unions are 
amlomay natural. The offspring of a Kshatriya father 
and Brahman mother is a SQta or charioteer; of a Vaisya 
father and Brahman mother, a Vaideha or native of 
Videha (Northern Bihar) ; of a Val^ya father and Ksha¬ 
triya mother, a Magadha, or herald, literally a man of 
Magadha or Southern Bihar; of a Sudra father and 
Brahman mother, a Chan^ala, a scavenger and common 
executioner, one of the most degraded orders ; of a 
Sudra father and Kshatriya mother, an Ayogava, or 
carpenter. All these arc pralildma or unnatural unions, 
and were regarded by the orthodox with varying degrees 
of prejudice, according to the number of stages separating 
the social status of the parents. Then follows in“ Manu” 
a swarm of sub-castes, which are theoretically derived 
from various crossings between the above-mentioned 
orders. 

In spite of its a priori character, this classification is 
not wholly untrue! to life. It shows the existence at 
an early time of a large number of castes, of which 
each had for its chief common characteristic a certain 
trade or profession—functional castes, like many which 
are flourishing at the present day—and it derives them 
from certain left-handed unions. Now it is a fact that 
men born from some kinds of irregular connections 
often tend to drift into common trades. The Eurasians 
of India are largely clerks; the Shagird-peshas of 
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engal, a modern caste born of left-handed unions 
between men of the higher strata and maidservants of 
the lower clean castes, are servants by trade; and the 
Cape boys of South Africa are mostly drivers. But 
“ Manu ” errs, in the true pandit’s way, by assuming 
omniscience and explaining every phase of caste— 
functional, tribal, and other groups—by his theory of 
crossings. Actually we find at the present day, as no 
doubt existed in the past, a bewildering variety of castes 
of every possible kind of origin. Sir Herbert H. 
Risley enumerates the following classes :—(i) a tribal 
type of caste, where a tribe has gradually assumed the 
character of a caste, more or less assimilating its own 
traditions and practices to those of Hindu orthodoxy ; 

(2) a functional type, where all the members of the 
caste, at any rate in theory, have a common occupation ; 

(3) a sectarian type, where religious fraternities have 
organised their social arrangements on the same lines 
as ordinary castes; (4) a type formed by cross-breeding, 
which tends to coincide with the second class, as in 
the case of the Shagird-peshas ; (5) a national type, 
where a nation or section of a nation has an organisa¬ 
tion on the. lines of a caste, like the Hindus and the 
Buddhists among the Newars of Nepal; (6) a type 
formed by migration, where a section of a caste in a 
new home has developed into a new caste; (7) a type 
of castes differentiated from a parent community by 
their adopting new practices, such as the sections 
which, after allowing for centuries the marriage of their 
widows, have suddenly decided to withdraw their 
licence, and have thereby raised themselves, in their own 
estimation, above the level of the parent body. It 
would baffle the wisdom of Solomon to find a common 
denominator for all these varieties of religious-social 
organisation, most of which, as far as can be seen, 
represent the continuation of processes that have been 
going on in India since very early times. Sir H. Risley 
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1 a definition, A caste,” he says, may be 
defined as a collection of families or groups of families, 
bearing a common name which usually denotes or is 
associated with a specific occupation ; claiming common 
descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine ; 
professing to follow the same calling ; and regarded by 
those who are competent to give an opinion as forming 
a single homogeneous community. A caste is almost 
invariably endogamous in the sense that a member of 
the large circle denoted by the common name may not 
marry outside that circle ; but within this circle there 
are usually a number of smaller circles, each of which 
is also endogamous.” ^ 

The origin of caste in India remains a mystery, 
except to the writers on the subject, each of whom has 
a different key to the puzzle. As has been suggested 
above (p, i o), it may have crystallized out in the Madhya- 
de§a, possibly following the lines of an earlier social 
division. It may be there that the Aryan community, 
wishing to preserve its own traditions and to save itself 
from being engulfed in the mass of the native races by 
further admixture with their blood, closed its doors 
upon them for the future, while at the same time 
political conditions favoured the growth of local par¬ 
ticularism and hereditary professionalism. Thus pos¬ 
sibly arose the system of caste, which through the 
spiritual influence of the Brahmans and the political 
patronage of secular rulers was extended to other areas 
far and near, until at the present day it dominates the 
social life of the majority of Hindus, and gradually^ is 
tending to supplant the earlier constitutions of societies 
which hitherto have remained outside the Brahmanic 
pale. At the present day some 400 castes have been 
counted ; and this number is constantly growing, as 
new castes branch out from older communities or arise 
from without. 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of Imiia^ new edition, vol. i., p. 311. 
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VEDIC RITUAL 

By the term “ Vedic ritual” we denote the enormous 
mass of ceremonies, both domestic and public, which 
are prescribed for Hindus of the higher castes for the 
worship of the deities of the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas in accordance with the traditions of those 
books. These rituals have a peculiar interest, for the 
vast and increasingly complex systems of Hindu priest¬ 
craft are in most cases based upon ceremonies of imme¬ 
morial antiquity, some of which, as can be shown by 
the study of comparative religion, were practised by 
the Aryan ancestors of the Hindus during the dim 
ages in which they still were united in local habitation 
and language with the other groups of Indo-germanic 
peoples. Times have changed, new gods have arisen 
whose cults have ousted most of the Vedic rituals ; 
but many of the old ceremonies still live on and 
embody the religious ideals of the Hindu, even when 
they have been marked with the badge of servitude to 
later cults. 

I. — Grihya Rituals 

I. Meaning and Scope .—The word grihya means 
“ domestic,” and the Grihya-sutras or guide-books of 
domestic ritual, with their ancillary literature, embody 
a vast number of traditional rules for the religious 
life of the Hindu household, of which many are of 
extremely ancient origin. A considerable number are 
still observed in orthodox homes,especially of Brahmans. 
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the Srauta or public rituals, which we shall survey 
they are based upon the fundamental principles of 
Vedic religion ; they are addressed to the old gods of 
the Vedas, and they know of no images or temples. 
The chief rites of the Grihya-sutras are as follows ; 

2. Pum-savana ; This, as the name shows, was a rite 
to obtain male offspring, and v/as performed in the 
second, third, or fourth month of pregnancy. Its 
chief feature was that after certain symbolic rites a 
twig of the nyagrodha^ or Ficus indica—or, according 
to certain authors, kuia grass (Poa cynosuroides), or a 
twig of the Soma plant—was pounded between mill¬ 
stones and put into the right nostril of the pregnant 
woman, who sat behind the domestic fire with her face 
towards the east. Another ritual is described in the 
Atharva-veda, iii. 23, vi. ii. 

3. Garbha-raksham : In this rite, which was to secure 
the v/elfare of the unborn babe, and was performed in 
the fourth month of pregnancy, s.sthalt-paka offering was 
cooked, and the mother’s limbs anointed with butter. 

4 . Simantonnayana : This ceremony of “hair-parting” 
was performed at different times. Offerings were 
made, the mother sitting behind the household fire, 
after which her hair was solemnly parted, the officiant 
holding for this purpose a porcupine’s spine with white 
spots, a spike of darbha grass, three bundles of kuUx 
and three of darbha, a branch of the udumbara (Ficus 
glomerata) with unripe fruit on it, a stick of vlratara 
(andropogon), and a spindle full of thread. 

5. Soshyanrt-homa : This was a rite at the beginning 
of the birth of a child. A special hut—the iiitika- 
gpha or sutikagara, according to the medical writers 
foursquare and eight hastas on each side—was made 
for the reception of the mother during the birth, and 
at its door a. birth-fire, the sutikagni, was kindled. The 
medical writers prescribe that, as soon as the child is 
born and its caul taken off, rock-salt and butter are to 
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e put into its mouth.^ The Grihya-sutras order that 
grains mixed with mustard be thrown into the fire, 
with the recitation of charms, to cense the child ; this 
was done daily, according to some until the tenth day. 
On the twelfth day the mother and child were to be 
bathed, the house formally purified, and the birth-fire 
put out. The aupasana^ household-fire (see below, 
; ii. § 5), which was put out at the begin¬ 
ning of the birth, was now restored. 

6. yrita-karma : These are rites performed over the 
newly born babe. The first is the aytishya^ in which, 
according to some, the father was to breathe thrice 
upon the child and utter a Vedic formula, and then 
a mixture of butter, honey, sour milk, and water or 
pounded rice and barley was thrice put into the child's 
mouth with a golden spoon, while Vedic formulae and 
his name were pronounced. Another is the medha- 
janana^ a ntc to inspire intelligence, in which usually a 
formula was whispered into the child's ear, and some- 
tirnes he was given food. According to some, the 
child’s navel-cord was then cut, and he was then bathed 
in tepid water, after which the father placed him on 
the mother’s lap, washed her right breast, and made 
him drink from it, and then repeated the process with 
her left breast. 

7 . Nama-karanuy or rite of naming, was performed 
at various times. Usually a child was given two 


* After this the medical writers say that two stones are to be rubbed 
together close to the child’s ear, the roots of the ears moistened with water, 
oil of the Ifnpi (Sida cordifolia) poured over his body, a cloth soakcif in butter 
laid upon his head, and a prayer that he may Jive a hundred years uttered 
at his ear. This corresponds to the ayushya of the Grihya-sutras. The 
navel-cord is then cut. They also mention various rites to protect the 
child and mother against the attacks of demons, especially on the sixth 
night. Branches are to be fastened round the hut, peppercorns, etc., scat¬ 
tered. Before the ceremony of name-giving a pestle is to be laid crosswise 
before the door of the hut, and a bunch of prophylactic twigs and plants 
hung upon the upper sill of the door and upon the child. Brahmans are 
to recite charms and perform Justratory rites for ten days, and the hut 
is to be thronged with cheerful visitors and resound with music. 
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relative names, one for common use, and the other 
a secret name known only to the parents, for super¬ 
stitious reasons. The common name of a Brahman 
usually was a compound ending in 4arman^ for ex¬ 
ample, Vishm4aman^ having Vishnu for protection’*; 
that of a Kshatriya generally ended in -varman^ that of 
a Vai^ya in -gupta^ which both have much the same 
meaning as 4arman. To this day every Brahman may 
optionally affix the word tarman to his name, and 
many nobles claiming Kshatriya origin use the affix 
varman. The secret name was usually formed from 
that of the natal constellation of the child, e,g. Rauhina^ 
from the asterism Rohini. Instead of the latter, the 
Sutra of A^valayana speaks of a compellatory name,” 
abhivadamya-nama^ formed from the name of an aster¬ 
ism or god or of the family, which was used by students 
when they mentioned their names in greeting and 
introduced themselves. The common name was given 
to the child with ceremony ; the officiant, sitting behind 
the domestic fire with his face towards the cast, took 
the child from the mother, and after sacrificial and 
other rites pronounced the name. 

Ceremonies with sacrifices were performed every 
month on the day of the birth. 

8. On the third day of the third fortnight of the 
waxing moon after the birth, the father after adoring 
the moon took the child from the mother, recited 
Vedic verses, and gave him back to her. In the next 
fortnight of waxing moon he made an oblation of water 
to the moon. In the fourth month the father took 
the child out of doors and pointed out the sun to him. 

9. Anna-prakinay feeding with solid food, was per¬ 
formed in the sixth month. After sacrifice the father 
ate of various foods—including goat’s flesh, game, and 
fish, according to some—and gave part to the child. 

10. Chuda-karanay or chauluy was usually performed 
the third year, though the rule varied. Some 
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prescribe the first year tor Brahmans, the fifth for Ksha- 
triyas, the seventh for Vatsyas. In this rite a porcu¬ 
pine’s spine or stalks of kuia were laid in the boy’s 
hair, and a tonsure made. According to one school, 
two knives were used, one of wood and one of iron. 
With the wooden knife was made an imaginary cut in 
the hair ; with the iron blade first the right lock was cut, 
then the hair at the back, then the left lock, after which 
the hair was arranged according to the family custom. 

11. Kartfa-vedha^ or piercing of the ears, took place 
when the boy was three or five years of age. 

12. Keianta, the shaving of the beard, was commonly 
performed in the i6th year, though some prescribe the 
18 th year, and others leave the date to be determined 
by family custom. Manu (ii. 65) prescribes the 22nd 
year for Kshatriyas, the 24th for VaiSyas. The hair 
on the head, face, and body was shaved and the nails 
trimmed, with rites similar to those of the Chuda- 
karana. The rite was accompanied by a gd-dana or 
gift of oxen to Brahmans, etc. 

13. Upanayana, the investiture with the sacred cord, 
worn by the three higher castes over the left shoulder 
and across the body to symbolise their second or 
spiritual birth,^ was usually performed in the case of 
Brahman boys in the 8th year from conception, with 
Kshatriyas in the iith year, with VaiSyas in the 12th. 
Some, however, allow it to Brahmans in the 5th, 7th, 
9th, or loth year, and others permit Brahmans to hold 
it at any time until the 16th year, Kshatriyas until the 
22nd, and Vai^yas until the 24th. The ritual varied ; 
one form of it may be summarised as follows. On the 
solemn day the boy’s hair was cut, and he was bathed, 
adorned, fed, and dressed in a new robe. Brahmans 

* Hence the name d^ya^ which, however, is UBually appropriateii to 
Brahmans. As a rule the cord of Brahmans was oF mtirija grass (Sac- 
chanim m.) j that of KshcTtriyas was a bowstring, or w'as made of kasa 
grass (Sacrhamm spontaiieum); that of Vaifyas was of wool, hemp, or 
murva (Sanseviera Roxb.). 
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entertained at table. The boy then stood facing 
the west behind a specially kindled fire with the Brah¬ 
man preceptor to whose charge he was to be consigned, 
who stciod facing the east. He spread darbha grass and 
a seat for the preceptor to the south of the fire, and 
with two formulae of the Yajur-veda symbolically took 
the fire-spirit Agni into his own body. To the north 
of the fire lay a stone, a new garment, a skin, a sacred 
cord, a staff, and some sticks. After making an ajya 
oblation (below, i. § i6), the preceptor, pronouncing 
a formula, made the boy mount upon the stone, and 
put upon him the robe, cord, and skin. Food was 
then given to the boy, and he formally entered upon 
his apprenticeship with a dialogue, in which the pre¬ 
ceptor pronounced both of the disciple’s names (see 
above, § 7). Both then performed ablutions, with 
various symbolic rites. The preceptor either imme¬ 
diately or some time later began his duties by teaching 
the boy the s&vitfi or gayatn verse (Rig-veda iii. 62, 
10). Seven logs of fresh -palaia wood (Butea frondosa), 
a pradeSa in length, soaked in butter, were laid on the 
fire, either before or after this lesson. Usually the boy 
now received also the staff, and according to some a 
bowl in which henceforth he was to collect by begging 
food for himself and his preceptor. The latter received 
a gift, and with some other rites the ceremony ended. 
The boy was now a brahma-charin or novice in attend¬ 
ance upon his preceptor, whose sacred fires he had to 
replenish every day with fresh fuel ; his bed was the 
earth, and he had to take ceremonial ablutions morning 
and evening, and wander with stick and bowl from door 
to door begging alms of food for his master and himself.* 
The subjects taught were the Vedas and their 

1 Girls did not,receive an upanajanay but the Taittlriva-brahmana 
(id* 3» 2 fF.) and Sata-patha-br. (i. 3, i, 13) mention an old custom of 

tying a girdle of muflja round the waist of a married woman before she 
took jjart in a sacrifice with her husband. The rites 1-9 were performed 
over girls, but without formulae. 
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fiterature, orally recited/ and usually preceded by various 
solemn rites and ascetic observances. The opening of 
the school {upakarma), attended with sacrifices and other 
rites, usually took place when the moon was in the 
asterisms Sravana or Hasta, and was followed by a 
holiday of three’ days. The first term of the session 
usually lasted about six months, ending in the month 
Magha, though sometimes it was about four months 
long ; the second term began soon after. Each terra 
was followed by a holiday of three days, besides which 
there were other short breaks in the course of study. 

14. Before his return home after completing his 
studies {$amavartana\ the scholar took a bath, from 
which the term snataka, “ one who has bathed,” came 
to be applied to every Brahman student who had 
finished his noviciate. His hair and nails were cut, 
his teeth cleaned, a fire kindled, and sacrifices offered. 
According to some authorities, the staff, skin, and 
sacred cord that he had hitherto carried were to be 
thrown into the water. He was duly dressed and 
equipped—according to some, with earrings, a parasol, 
shoes, a pair of robes, a jewel, a staff; a turban, a crown 
of flowers, powder for rubbing his body, and ointment 
—and after passing the day in solitude and silence until 
the stars were seen, he went towards the north or east, 
worshipped the quarters of space, stars, and moon, and 
then was free to go whithersoever he desired. 

15. Vivaha, marriage, with the establishment of a 
household, was the duty of the student who returned 
from his noviciate. The first rite was the indram- 




1 As the Vedas in early times were transmitted orally, great pains were 
taken to ensure the accuracy of the tradition, and for this puri>o8e different 
modes of recitation were inventeil, in addition to the pada-pciiha or analysed 
text of Siikalya. Thus there arose a krama-patha^ox step-text,” where 
each word is read twice, so that four words represented by a + b + c 4* d 
were recited as ab -f be + cd j a jata-paiha, or ‘‘ hair-bunch-text,” in which 
four words a -f* h 4 c 4 d were recited as ab 4 ba 4 ^b 4 be 4 cb 4 be j 
and a ghana-patha^ or “massed text,” where the words a 4 b 4 c 4 d 
were recited as ab 4 ba 4 ^bc 4 t'ba -b abc 4 be 4 cb 4 bed. 
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when the bridegroom came to fetch his bride, 
was previously bathed by night with fragrant 
waters by women. A red or undyed skin was given 
to her, and she sat behind the lire holding the acharya 
or religious adviser, who sacrificed to Indra, Indram, and 
other deities. The bridegroom, after making offerings 
to the same gods, as well as to Lana and Vai§ravana, 
and bathing, came accompanied by fortunate young 
women to the house, whereupon rites and sacrifices 
were performed, which differed in various schools. He 
then gave her a robe and anointed her, reciting verses 
of the Surya-sukta (Rig-veda x. 85); in her right hand 
he put a porcupine’s spine, in her left a mirror, after 
which came other symbolical and prophylactic rites. 
Outside was the wedding fire, with a pot of water 
{^stheyah), roasted grains, and a mill-stone, which were 
the apparatus for the formal kanya-pradanay or act of 
giving away the bride by her father or his representa¬ 
tive. The company now sat behind the fire on a mat, 
and sacrifices were offered. The bridegroom then 
stepped behind the bride to the south, and grasped her 
hands, which were laid together ; her brother or mother, 
taking some roasted grain, made her mount upon the 
mill-stone with her right foot; her brother or some 
other kinsman laid roasted grain in her joined hands, 
with which she made offering. The bridegroom then 
returned to his place, after which he or a Brahman led 
the bride round the fire, keeping her right side towards 
it. She then mounted the rnill-stone again, and the 
same rite was repeated thrice. The rest of the grain 
was thrown into the fire. 

The next ceremony, according to some, was the 
saptapadt^ in which the bride took seven steps towards 
the north-east, accompanied by the bridegroom. As 
they walked water was sprinkled over their heads, or 
the bridegroom besprinkled the bride. After this (or 
at an earlier stage, according to some) was performed 
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pFini-grahana : while the bride sat looking towa: 
the east, the bridegroom, facing the north, took her 
hand, uttering the verse, “I clasp thy hand for happi¬ 
ness, that thou mayst reach old age with me thy 
husband,” etc. (Rig-veda x. 85, 36). After this gifts 
were distributed, and the bride started for her new 
home in a car (or upon a beast of burden). She anointed 
the wheels and axle of the car and the oxen, and placed 
branches of a fruit-tree upon the car. The first night 



was to be spent 


in the house of a Brahman man or 
woman, where the wedding-fire, which they brought 
with them in a vessel, was replenished. The bride sat 
silently behind the fire, on a red bull’s hide with the 
hair turned outwards, until the stars were seen. The 
bridegroom then offered six oblations of butter, pouring 
the remainder of each over her head. They then rose, 
and he pointed out to her the Pole Star and the star 
Arundhati in Ursa Major. To the former she said. 

Thou art firm,” etc. (Taittirlya-aranyaka ii. 19, i), 
to the latter, “ I am bound,” pronouncing on both 
occasions her husband’s name and her own. When 
they arrived at their home, a skin was spread there. 
The bride had to enter the house with her right foot 
foremost and without touching the threshold ; accord¬ 
ing to some, she was to be carried in by a man, and 
placed on a red bull’s hide. Various symbolic rites 
then took place, and some prescribe at this stage the 
ceremony of sitting and watching the stars that has 
been mentioned above. The young couple were for¬ 
bidden to have connubial relations with one another 
for three nights; some even extended this period of 
.abstinence for a year. They lay at night on the ground, 
and ate no spiced or salted rood; according to one school, 
a scented staff covered with a thread or a robe was to be 
laid between their couches.^ On the fourth day marital 
connection began, and special offerings were made, 

> The Atharva-veda (xiv. 2, 33-36) contains formulae for exorcising the 
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Household Cult. —The wedding fire brought home 
5^the young couple was kept perpetually alight as 
the centre of the household worship.' It was called the 
grikyUy aupdsana^ or avasathya fire, and stood inside the 
house or outside in a special hall. In it the master of 
the house (who might be represented in most cases by 
a Brahman, and in a few by his wife) oflFered the various 
domestic sacrifices generically styled paka-yajm or 
grihya-sthall-paka. The simplest kind of these was the 
ajya^ in which butter was offered with a spoon in the 
fire and two or three stalks of ,f«/<?-grass serving as 
pavitras or “ purifiers ” were sprinkled with water from 
a jar {pramta) on the north of the fire. The domestic 
ritual also included sacrifices of animals, e.g. oxen (tor 
the reception of guests, worship of deceased ancestors, 
and celebration of a marriage) and goats. When the 
victim had been slaughtered by the officiating Brahman, 
the caul was extracted, laid on two sticks {vapd-trafams) 
of the Gmelina arborea {kalmaryd), washed, heated on 
a idmitra (a brand which previous to the slaughter 
had been consecrated by the rite of paryagni-karana 
or carrying round the fire in silence), and roasted 
on the fire. Other parts of the victim were also 
cooked, etc. 

Morning and evening the householder performed 
the five mahd-yajhas or “great sacrifices,” namely (i) 
the deva-yajna or offering to gods, in which food was 
cast into the fire for various deities ; (2) the bhiita- 
yajna or bali-harana, an offering of different foods, 
which were laid in several carefully purified places for 
certain gods and spirits ; (3) the pitri-yajHa or offering 
to the Fathers (deceased ancestors), to whom was 

Gandharva Visva-vasu, a spirit of fertility supposed to have the first claim 
to take a brick’s maidenhead, and who therefore had to be conjured away 
before the bridegroom could consuminate his marriage. 

1 On this and the other sacred tires of the household see below I. f 17. 

II. § 5. 
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given the residue left over from the last rite ; (4) the 
Irahma-yajna, or offering to Brahma, i.e. study of the 
Vedas ; and (5) the manushya-yajfia or nri-yqjiia^ the 
offering to mankind, namely, the entertainment of 
guests. According to the rules of hospitality, enter¬ 
tainment was due first to Brahmans, next to beggars 
and guests ; lastly the needs of the household were to 
be satisfied. The householder had also to offer morn¬ 
ing and evening two handfuls of rice or barley (sour 
milk and roasted grain, according to some) to the gods 
Agni, Praja-pati, and Surya, the details varying. On 
the new moon he made oferings to Indra-Agni and 
Agni, and the full moon to Agni and Agni-Soma, food 
being cooked for the occasion in a pot, after which his 
wife brought out a bait offering from the house. The 
full moon of the month Sravana was celebrated with 
the rites of the Iravana-karma, in which snakes were 
exorcised, and to escape their visits the beds of the 
household were put upon raised bedsteads, where they^ 
remained until the full moon of Marga^Irsha ; that ot 
Praushthapada (Bhadrapada), with the indra-karma \n 
honour of Indra and other gods ; that of ASvina, with 
the alvayujt or prishataka-karmay in which a mixture of 
fresh or sour milk and butter was offered to divers 
deities ; and that of MargaSIrsha, by the agrahayant, 
when lustratory rites suitable for the end of the year 
were performed, and the beds of the household laid 
again upon the floor. On the arrival of a guest to 
whom special honour w'as due—for example, a Brah¬ 
man, a king, a kinsman, or a friend—he was received 
with the ceremony of argha by the master of the house, 
who gave him six gifts, namely the scented arghya- 
water, the madhu-parka (a mixture of honey and curds, 
to which some added clarified butter, groats, and water), 
one or two foot-cushions, water for washing the feet 
and rinsing the mouth, and a cow or goat, which was to 
be sacrificed or released according as the guest directed. 
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re were many other domestic rites, both regular 
and optional, and chiefly designed to secure from the 
powers of the other world the worklly welfare of the 
sacrificer’s household. 

17. Death was naturally attended with numerous 
ceremonies. The dead were usually burnt, except 
children under two years of age. The pyre of the 
deceased householder was kindled with his domestic fire, 
those of others with the fire of the community. After 
the hair on the body and head of the dead man had 
been cut, his nails trimmed, his body washed, and his 
great toes tied together with a bundle of twigs to efface 
his footprints lest death should come back by them to 
the house, he was anointed with nard, a garland of 
nard was placed on his head, and an offering of melted 
butter mixed with sour milk was made to the deceased 
ancestors. The funeral procession to the pyre then 
started. First were carried the sacrificial fires and ritual 
vessels of the deceased, after which came elderly persons 
of both sexes, the males separate from the females. 
Then followed the corpse— on an ox-car, according to ; 
some—and after it the victim, a black or one-coloured •; 
cow or goat, the limbs of which were to be laid by those i 
of the dead ; after it walked the mourners, their hair | 
dishevelled and their sacred cords hanging down, f 
After sprinkling the place with water by means of a 
twig_of iattii (Prosopis spicigera ?), the officiant placed 
the Ahavaniya fire on the south-east, the Garhapatya 
on the north-west, and the Dakshina on the south- 
west.‘ On the wood of the pyre were laid sacrificial 
grass and the skin of a black antelope with the hair 
outwards ; on this was placed the corpse, with the head 
towards the Ahavaniya fire, having been carried north¬ 
wards past the Garhapatya to the pyre. If he was a 
Kshatriya, his bow was laid on the north of the pile. 
His wife also sat there, until a representative or the 

^ On these fires see above, I. § 16, and below, II, § 5. 
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dead bade her rise, pronouncing the verse, *' Rise up, 
woman, into the world of the living ” (I^ig-veda, x. 18, 
8)d Then from the hand of the dead Brahman was 
taken his staff, from the hand of the dead Kshatriya his 
bow, from the hand of the dead VaiSya his goad ; they 
were broken and thrown on the pyre. Upon the corpse 
were laid his sacrificial utensils, and the seven apertures 
of the body (nose, etc.) were covered with gold pieces. 
The caul of the sacrificial animal was laid over his head 
and face, its heart on his heart, and so forth, the kid¬ 
neys being placed in his hands. The oificiant then 
covered all with the antelope skin, offered in the Dak- 
shina fire to Agni, Kama, LoRa, and Anumati, and 
poured a libation to Agni upon the dead man’s breast. 
The pyre was then kindled, and the verse, “ Go forth, 
go forth on the ways of old” (Rig-veda, x. 14, 7) 
was recited. On the north of the Ahavaniya fire 
a hole was dug to the depth of the knee and a 
water-plant {avaka^ the Blyxa octandra) placed in it; 
the verse “ These living have parted from the dead ” 
(Rig-veda, x. 18, 3) was recited, and the company 
parted without looking backwards. On their i-eturn 
all the relatives performed the udaka-karma by bath¬ 
ing in a stream or pool and pouring a handful of 
water for the dead. They then sat on a ritually pure 
grass-sward, discoursing on ancient pious tales and the 
like, until the stars came out, whereupon they went 
home in procession, the youngest in front, none looking 
backwards, and on reaching their houses ended the day 
with various ceremonies. 

A few days after the funeral the bones were gathered 
by elderly members of the family, whose leader sprinkled 
the place by means of a twig of iarrii with water 
mixed with milk (for Brahmans, and with a mixture of 
water and honey for Kshatriyas, according, to some). 

1 On the custom of burning tlie widow, see the chapter on Law and Gov¬ 
ernment, ii. § 9, 
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bones were put into an urn and buried. The 
party then returned without looking backwards, touched 
water, and performed a traddha offering to the dead 
(sec below, § 18). 

Death entailed upon the family of the deceased a 
ritual uncleanness, during which they were debarred 
from most of the regular rites. When a child under 
two years of age died, the parents were unclean from 
one to ten nights. The death of a parent or preceptor 
caused impurity for twelve days, that of a sapinda or 
relative sharing in iraddhas to common ancestors (below, 
§ 18) for ten days. 

18. ^raddhaSy or offerings of water and the pinda or 
ball of meal, now began to be due to the deceased. 
For a time—a year, or three fortnights, or until the 
happening of some lucky event—his spirit remained in 
the condition of a preta or ghost, and received ekoddishta- 
offerings for himself alone, in which only kuSa- 
grass, arghya water (above, § 16), and balls of meal 
were used ; but when this period was over, the rite of 
sapindi-karana was performed, by which he was brought 
into the company of the “ Fathers ” or deceased ances¬ 
tors, whose home was in the south, and became entitled 
to share with them in the traddhas regularly offered to 
them. At the sapindi-karana four meal balls were 
offered, with four jars full of water, perfumes, and 
sesam, three of the balls and jars being for the Manes 
(great-grandfather, grandfather, and father of the de¬ 
ceased) and the fourth for the deceased himself; the 
fourth ball andjar were divided between the three first 
of the Manesjp By this rite the great-grandfather of 
the dead man was removed from the company of 
Manes receiving the iraddha offerings of the family, 
at which the normal number of ancestors worshipped 

is three.^ 

Regular iraddha-o^enngs to the departed ancestors 
were held on the dates of the moon’s changes [parvana- 
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iniddhas)^ on the odd days of the second fortnight or 
waning half of each month {mds\ka-irdddhas\ and the 
ashtakas and anvashtakyas. At the -parvana-iraddhas an 
odd number of Brahmans {three at least) were invited 
and fed. The master of the house placed three balls 
of meal on a space of ground strewn with kuia grass 
for the three immediately preceding generations of 
deceased forefathers, and at some distance behind them 
three balls for their wives. In these and in the similar 
mdsika rituals the details varied considerably. The 
ashtakds were originally ceremonies for the turn of the 
year, and were by some observed in the second half of 
the months Miirga^Trsha, Pausha, Magha, and Phal- 
guna, while others held only three, or even fewer ; 
their rites included offerings to the Manes, After the 
ashtakds^ or the middle one of them, came the anvnsh- 
takycis, in which, after sacrifices to the gods, offerings 
of rice porridge, milk-rice, rice and sesam, whey, etc., 
were presented to the three generations of fathers and 
mothers ; trenches were made and strewn with darbha- 
grass, over which water was poured, and three meal- 
balls offered in the trenches ; a thread was laid upon 
each as a symbolic garment for the spirits. 

In the above rites the Manes were addressed as aSni- 
mukha^ “tearful of face,” the celebrant walked round 
leftwards, the sacred cord was hung over the right 
shoulder, and an odd number of Brahmans was enter¬ 
tained, for the dominating note was one of gloom. It 
was otherwise at the Sraddhas specially held on the 
occasion of some joyful event, such as the birth of a 
son ; then the spirits were addressed as ndndi-mukha^ 
“cheerful of face,” the number of Brahman guests was 
even, and the celebrant went round towards the right. 
The meal-balls were made of sour milk and raw grain, 
and barley was used instead of sesam. Such rites were 
called vriddhi-kraddhas ; and similar ceremonies, styled 
purta-SraddhiJs, were performed when a householder 
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led to signalise himself by pious works, such as 
the construction of ponds or wells. 

19. Pitri-medha was the rite on the erection of a 
monument to the dead. Several months, or even 
years, were allowed to elapse from the time of the 
funeral before it was performed. The bones of the 
dead were carried by night in an urn, with jars and 
sunshades, to a suitable spot, where they were laid 
down and covered with a robe, and then the descendants 
—sons, grandsons, etc.—walked round them, each 
thrice, and fanned them, while drums were beaten and 
lutes played. At sunrise the bones were carried south¬ 
wards and buried in a secluded spot, over which a 
monument was raised with various ceremonies. On 
the south of this, according to some authorities, were 
cut two crooked furrows, which were filled with milk 
and water; seven were also made on the north and 
filled with water ; the celebrants threw into these three 
stones each, walked over them reciting the verse Rig- 
veda X. 53, 8, bathed, put on new clothes, and returned 
home holding a bull’s tail. Others prescribe seven 
trenches full of water ; along these was to be brought 
a ship containing barley and gold, into which the 
company were to step, pronouncing formulae of the 
Atharva-veda (xii. 2, 48, etc.). 


11 .—Srauta Rituals 

I. Meaning and Scope. —The Srauta ceremonies are 
literally those that are in accordance with Smti or scrip¬ 
tural revelation, in opposition to the grihya rites, which 
are stndrta^ or based on religious tnadition, smriti. They 
consist for the most part or an elaborate system of rites 
developed from the ancient ceremonies of sacrifice for 
which the hymns of the Rig-veda w’ere originally com¬ 
posed ; and they were chiefly performed by professional 
priests on behalf of the householder or yajamana. 
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^2. Ritual in the Rig-veda. —The Rig-veda is 
hymn-book of an already highly developed system of 
liturgies, which centred round the sacred fire, into which 
were poured oblations of butter, etc., and the offering 
of soma^ an intoxicating draught brewed from an un¬ 
known plant There were no regular temples or images 
of the gods. The place of worship was the vedi, a 
smooth piece of ground in or beside the homestead of 
the celebrant, which was strewn with carefully arranged 
barhis or sacrificial grass, smeared with butter; in its 
centre was a stone press for extracting the juice of the 
Soma. In front was the sacred fire, which was kindled 
by rubbing two sticks (aranls)y and fed thrice daily, 
butter being poured into it from ladles. 

The Rig-veda speaks of three places of the sacred 
fire, but only mentions by name the Garhapatya fire 
(see below, § 5). The chief deity worshipped in the 
fire-cult was naturally the fire-god Agni, but the other 
gods of the Vedic pantheon also received in varying 
proportions their share in the oblations presented in 
the flames. Among the rites that survived in later 
times may be mentioned the pravargya and dadhi- 
ghamm (below, §§ 13, 14), 

Milk, grain, cakes, sura (an intoxicating drink made 
from barley), and sometimes but rarely honey, were 
also offered to the gods, to whom were also sacrificed 
horses, cows, bulls, goats, and rams on occasion. The 
horse-sacrifice or alva-medha, of which the fully de¬ 
veloped liturgy is described below (§ 21), was already 
practised in the time of the Rig-veda, though apparently 
with simpler ceremonies. There are even some traces 
of human sacrifice (Rig-v. x. 18, 8 ; x. 90). 

The ritual of the Soma was of great importance, and 
was performed with elaborate formalities. After being 
gathered the stalks of the sacred plant were pressed— 
usually between stones, though the Rig-veda has also 
some traces of an eaiiier use of a mortar—and the juice 
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being filtered was mixed with water and milk, 
offered in cups to the gods, and drunk by the celebrants. 
It was pressed thrice daily—in the morning with hymns 
in gayatn metres, at midday with trishtubh verses, and 
in the evening with jagatl metres.^ The noonday brew 
was for Indra, that of the evening for the Ribhus. With 
the Scjma were offered barley, cakes, etc., a special cake 
being presented to Agni in his quality of svlshta-krit, 
“ maker of right sacrifice.” 

Most of these Vedic rites required the services of a 
large class of professional hymn-makers and priests, 
who hired themselves out to any householder whose 
piety called for their ministrations on his behalf. The 
Vedas have come down in three forms—the Rig-veda, 
containing a collection of hymns in a more or less 
original shape ; the Sama-veda, of which most of the 
contents are verses of the Rig-veda with their musical 
notation for ritual singing ; and the Yajur-veda, con¬ 
taining hymns with a large amount of directions regard¬ 
ing the detail of the sacrifices. Besides these we have 
the Atharva-veda, which, however, belongs to the sphere 
of private cult, or rather magic. This triple division 
of the Vedas is already foreshadowed in the Rig-veda, 
which mentions priests of all the three orders, viz. the 
hotri^ who recited verses of the Rig-veda (especially in 
trishtubh metres) ; the samaga, who sang verses in the 
manner of the Sama-veda; ^ the adhvaiyu, who per¬ 
formed the manual offices of the sacrifice as set forth 
In the Yajur-veda; the agntdh, or fire-kindler ; the 
upavaktri or praSastri (later called maitrdvaruna\ who 

* The gayairl metre may be representecl by the formula ccccslsc thrice 
repeated, the letter c representing a syllable either short or long by nature 
or position, the j a short, and the / a long syllable. The formula for the 
Vedic trishtubh is cccccsslslc (in classical literature clsUsslslc) four times 
repeated ; for the jagaCt it is ccccccclslsc four times. There are, however, 
many varieties and irregularities in the Vedas. 

The verses sung w’ere chiefly in gayatri and pragatha metres. The 
latter is a metre consisting of strophes made of two verses of divers 
structure. 
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pronounced the praishas or formulae giving the cue for 
the recitation of the hotri ; the potriy or purifier, who 
remedied mistakes in the ritual ; the neshtriy who led 
forward the celebrant’s wife and prepared the libations 
of surd ; the grava-grabhuy who held the pressing- 
stones ; the uda-grabha, holding the water ; the iamitri, 
who slaughtered the victim ; the brahmatty who, like 
the hrdhmandchchhamsin of later times, was mainly occu¬ 
pied with the recitation of verses to Indra; and the 
puro-hitay whose chief function was the general super¬ 
intendence of the royal cult. Two classes of singers 
of the Sama-veda school are indicated in the Rig-v6da, 
the udgatrt and the prastotri. 

We now pass on to a review of the developed Srauta 
rituals as set forth in the liturgical literature of the next 
period, the Brahmanas, with the works ancillary to them. 

3. Ministry. —The number of officiant priests was 
now largely increased. The Soma liturgies required ^ 
the ministration of hotriy maitravarunOy achchhdvakay l 
adkvaryUy grava-stut, neshiriyunnetriypratiprasthdtriy udgii- j 
triy prastotriy pratikartriy subrahmanyay brahmany brdh- \ 
n;andchchhainsiny potriy and dgmdhray to whom the ‘ 
Kaushitaki school added a sadasya as superintendent. 
The modest agni-hotra called for the services only of 
an adhvaryu; but the agny-ddheya and liturgies of the 
new and full moon joined to him an dgmdhray hotriy 
and brahman ; the chdturmdsyas added a praiiprasthdtri 
to assist the adhvaryu ; and the paiu-bandhas brought 
in further a maitrdvaruiia. The functions of most of 
these worthies have been indicated above ; we may 
add that the achchhdvdka and grdva-stut shared in the 
recitations, the latter reciting the praises of the Soma- 
press, the unnetri poured out the Soma, and the 
agmdhra was the Vedic agnldhy th.tipratihartri took part in 
the chanting under the udgdtriy and the subrahmanya sum¬ 
moned the gods to regale themselves with the Soma. 

4. Recitative and Chant .—The modes in which the 
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recited or sung seem to have undergone but 
Uttle change during the last three thousand years, and 
the musical tradition that has been preserved, and is 
still observed in practice by orthodox Vaidikas, is 
doubtless almost identical with that which existed in 
the age of the Brahmanas. As we have already indi¬ 
cated, the hotri and his assistants uttered verses of the 
Rig-veda in a semi-musical recitative (Jastra), while 
the verses of the Sama-veda were sung in musical 
chant {sama) by the priests of that school. There 
were numerous melodies or sonihs known in the Sama- 
vedin school, to which the verses of the Rig-veda^ 
were adapted by means ot stobhas or twistings ot 
syllables where necessary. A iamay as a rule, con¬ 
sisted of (i) a prastima or prelude sung by the pra- 
stotriy and introduced by the syllable hufpy (2) an ud^ltha 
or main chant by the iidgatriy preluded by the syllable 
onty (3) a pratihara by the pnitihartriy introduced with 
humy (4) an upadrava hy the ndgatriy which was some¬ 
times omitted, and (5) ^ nidhana or final chorus sung 
by all. Additions might be made to this scheme, and 
sometimes a chorus of 4, 5? o*" 6 upagatris sang the 
syllable ho as a bass accompaniment. As a specimen 
we give the verse Sama-veda i. i, i, ugnu U y^hi vituyt 
gpinanb hdvyci-dutaye tii hotH satsi hathishiy as set in 
plain chant by Burnell in his introduction to the 
Arsheya-brahmana. The sign 7 indicates that the 
syllable which it follows is to be prolonged by one 
mora, and all notes sung in the expiration of a single 
breath are included in one bar. 




rSa-i a-ja W ■ vo-i-to ji I lo-ja i jn-oa-no-ha-vja-Dj-to ja- 
.PraUbara—_.lijajslrava,.— - Nidbaoa. 




= f—aEj: ,: 


na-i’ho-U sa ■ 
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aubovJi rhi •** shi 
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Strophes of this kind or HbtraSy consisting of several 
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lines each, were repeated in different modes to form a 
stoma^ which again might be clianted in various manners. 
Thus for example the pmchadaia'-stoma^ consisting of 
a pragatha strophe of three lines, might be sung in 
pancha^pafichint arrangement as follows : (i) aaa + 
b + c, (2) a + bbb + c, (3) a + b + ccc.^ The sing¬ 
ing of the stotra was preceded by a dialogue in which 
the iidgatfis asked leave of the brahman and maitra- 
varuna to sing, saying, O Brahman, O Pra^astri, let 
us sing praises,” to which ^ose functionaries answered 
with a formula ending 0;;/, sing praises ! ” When 
the chant came to an end, the hotri and adhvaryu usually 
held a formal dialogue with recitations and prayer, 
after which the sacrifice began. 

The Srauta rituals may be divided Into two great 
classes, (i) the havir-yajHas^ or liturgies of fire-obla¬ 
tions, and (2) the soma-^samsthas or varieties of the 
Soma-cult. The former will be summarily reviewed 

§§ 5-11 below, the latter in §§ 13-26. 

5. Agny-adheya, the establishment of the sacred fires 
in the house, by which the householder became an 
ahitagni^ begins with the construction of a round hut 
on the west for the Garhapatya fire, with doors on the 
east and south ; a square hut for the Ahavamya on 
the east with doors on the east and west; a crescent¬ 
shaped hearth for the Dakshina fire south of the Gar- 
hapatya; a round hearth for the Sabhya, in front of 
tjie Garhapatya ; and another round hearth for the 
Avasathya, east of the Sabhya. A fire w'as kindled on 
the Garhapatya hearth by rubbing, or fetched thither 
from another sacrificial fire or the house of a Vai^ya, and 
in it was cooked hrahmaudana^ four measures of rice 
porridge, which was given to the officiant adhvaryu^ 
agnidhra^ libtri^ and brahman. When the day of the 


' Owing to the complications of these systems the song had to be accom¬ 
panied by motions of the fingers and shitting of small sticks to count the 
members of the chant. 
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ony dawned, this fire was extinguished, or carried 
i^y southwards, and in its place was raised a round 
space of earth, one aralni in extent, which was sur¬ 
rounded by small stones. The other fireplaces were 
constructed in the same manner. The fire was then 
kindled by rubbing together the fire-sticks {arams) 
used for this purpose. These consisted of a lower 
and an upper stick ; the latter, or pramantha, stood 
vertically in the former, and had its upper end moving 
in a spindle held by a plug fixed in a cross-bar. Round 
the spindle was a cord of hemp and cow’s hair, which 
was drawn by the wife of the householder, and made 
the upper stick whirl round. A young horse (white 
or red, according to difFerent authorities) stood by. 
The Garhapatya having bee_n lit, a burning brand was 
carried thence to light the Ahavanlya, the horse being 
led in front and the house-master walking behind the 
brand. Some prescribe the kindling of the Dakshina 
fire in the same manner as the Ahavanlya ; others hold 
that it should be lit previously to the latter by rubbing 
the sticks or by the Agnidhra fetching burning brands 
from a common fire ; but if the fire that had been lit in 
the first instance on the Garhapatya hearth was still 
burning on the south side, to which it had been 
removed. It was to be brought now to the Dakshina 
hearth. On the latter all food but meat was hence¬ 
forth to be cooked. The Sabhya was usually lit by 
rubbing the sticks. During the lighting of the fire, 
or later, dice were cast (by the priests, or by Ksha- 
triyas) for the possession of a cow. The cow was for¬ 
mally exchanged for rice, which was cooked and eaten 
by the company. The ceremony concluded with various 
rites, the horse being driven away towards the north. 

When it was found that these fires did not bring 
the good fortune that was expected for the household, 
a ceremony of punar-adheya was performed, in which 
new fires were established with very similar rites. 
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6. AgnUhotra was performed every morning and 
evening, an adhvaryu officiating. The milk of a cow 
that had had a bull calf was purified with grass-stalks 
at the Garhapatya, mixed with water, and after per¬ 
formance of the paryagni-karana (above, i. § i6) offered 
in the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya. The householder 
then ate food, and poured out four libations of water 
to the gods, deceased ancestors, Seven Rishis, and 
Agni Prithivl-kshit. The Dakshina fire was wor¬ 
shipped mentally ; to the Sabhya homage was paid by 
sitting near it for a short time In the early morning, 

7. The New and the Full Moon were celebrated each 
with a festival of two days, covering the last day of 
the old and the first of the new fortnight. Cakes 
called purddaias were made of grain husked in a mortar 
on a black hide by the adhvaryu and the householder’s 
wife or the agntdhra^ ground by the adhvaryu and the 
lady and her husband, and baked on the Garhapatya 
fire. Then was dug a vedi or place to receive the 
sacrificial food and other apparatus. It lay between 
the fires, and was shaped somewhat like an hour-glass, 
being oblong, with the longer sides concave. The 
main feature of the sacrifice that now followed was 
the offering of the purodaias^ which on the full moon 
were presented to Agni and Agni-Soma, and on the 
new moon to Indra-Agni, in lieu whereof some regaled 
the latter gods with a mixture of milk and whey. 
These rites were preceded and followed by oblations 
of butter, etc., after which the cakes were distributed 
among the priests {agnidhra^ adhvaryu^ hotriy and 
brahman). The deceased ancestors were summoned to 
take their share, the priests received a fee of porridge, 
and a series of minor rites concluded the function. 

8. Plnda-pitii’-yajna was a rite for the deceased 
ancestois, held in the afternoon of the day of new 
moon, when the householder made an offering over 
the Dakshina fire to the Manes, with the forms 
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jgjjai^cteristic of Sraddhas (above, i. § i8). After two 
oblations to Agni and Soma, water was poured into 
a trench guarded against evil spirits by a brand from 
the Dakshina fire, and the Manes were invited to wash 
in it. Three or four meal-balls {pindas) were laid in 
the trench for the repast of the Manes, who were sum¬ 
moned by name and adored, etc. 

9. Chaturmasya was the name given to a trio of 
liturgies inaugurating the beginnings of the three 
seasons of the year, viz. the VaUvadeva in spring, the 
Vcirunn-praghasa in the rainy season, and the Saka-medha 
in autumn. In all three the prelude was the same, five 
oblations to Agni, Soma, Savitri, Sarasvati, and Pushan. 
In the VaiSvadeva this was followed by the offering of 
two purodMa cakes, one to the Maruts and one to 
Heaven and Earth, and a mixture of hot milk and 
whey to the Visve Devah or All Gods. In the Varuna- 
praghasa dishes of gruel (of barley, or barley and rice) 
were prepared by the mistress of the house, and a ram 
for Varuna was brought by the adhvaryu, a sheep for the 
Maruts by thepratiprasthatri, both animals being clothed 
in woollen coats and marked with appropiate tokens 
of sex (testicles and breasts). Two vedis were made 
before the Ahavaniya fire, a northern one for the 
adhvaryu'anA. a Southern for the pratipraslhatn ; on the 
former was raised an uttara-vedi or fire-hearth made of 
the earth dug up in constructing the vedi, with a 
hollow in its centre. On the next morning fire was 
laid in the two vedis. Various offerings were made, 
chiefly on the northern vedi. The lady of the house 
had to confess to the pratiprasthatri beside the Garha- 
patya fire how many and what lovers she had, if any ; 
then she invoked the Maruts, prayed for the removal 
of her guilt, and with her face turned westwards offered 
in the Dakshina fire her dishes of gruel, which she 
carried on her head in a sling made of woven reeds. 
The two priests exchanged their victims and slaughtered 
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-memy and after other rites the master and n 
the house bathed themselves. In the Saka-medha a 
series of offerings was followed by a pitn-yajm to the 
deceased ancestors in a hut south of the Dakshina fire, 
upon a vedi on which the latter was placed. Water 
was poured out for the spirits, and meal-balls {pindas) 
placed on the eastern, southern, and western corners 
of the vedi. With this liturgy was connected the 
traiyambaka-homay an offering or four or more cakes to 
i the malignant Rudra upon a cross-road, in a fire taken 
from the Dakshina ; one cake was thrown northwards 
upon a molehill, and the fire thrice circumambulated 
leftwards by the company and thrice by the house¬ 
holder’s unmarried daughters ; the remainder of the 
cakes was tossed up into the air by the sacrificer, caught 
in its fall, and hung up in two baskets on a tree or 
anthill on the north, as a viaticum for the god. The 
Saka-medha was followed by the SunasirJya, in which 
offerings were made to Suna-sirau and other deities. 

10. Agrayana was a consecration of first fruits, 
namely, of rice in the autumn, barley In spring, millet 
in the autumn or rainy season, and bamboo-seed in 
summer. The rites varied. 

11. Paiu-bandha {Paiv-dlambha) was an animal 
sacrifice, usually a goat to Indra-Agni, Praja-pati, or 
the Sun-god Surya. It might be offered once a year, 
in the rains, autumn, or spring, or once every six 
months, at the beginning and end of the “northern 
course ” of the sun, which begins at the winter solstice. 
A sacrificial post (yiipa) was cut from a palfih tree 
(Butea frondosa) ; it was fixed in a trench that lay half 
within and half without the vediy and a rope was 
fastened round its middle. The vedi for this rite lay 
east of the fire ; one-third of it, on the east, was 
occupied by the uttara-vedi (above, ii. § 7), on which 
was a fire which for the occasion took the place of the 
Ahavaniya, while the latter held the place of the 
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J^^mapatya. The victim was tied to the post, and 
after preliminary oblations and prayers the Sgnidhra 
thrice walked round it, the sacrificial fire, etc., with a 
fire-brand {paryagni-karam)^ while the maitravaruna 
recited verses and offerings were made. After some 
further formalities the officiants walked to the sacrificial 
fire-place in a procession headed by the victim, after 
whom came successively the pratiprasthatri, the adhvarytiy 
and the householder, the householder holding on to 
the adhvaryUy the adhvaryu to the pratiprasthatriy and 
the latter touching the animal with a spit. The victim, 
having been laid with its head towards the west and 
its feet towards the north, was smothered or strangled, 
its body cut up, and the members offered in detail 
upon the vedi with oblations, etc. 

12. The Srauta rituals include also a large number \ 

of ceremonies {ishtis) to celebrate special events, such | V" 
as the birth of a son, or to ensure the fulfilment of } 
particular wishes, such as that for long life, or to divine 
future happenings, such as rainfall. They are of 
miscellaneous character and origin, but for convenience 
may be grouped under the head of havir - yajHa s . 

We now proceed to outline the soma-samsthasy the 
various rituals for the Soma-offering and the liturgies 
connected therewith. 

13. Agni-shtoma, or Jyolir-ngm-shtomay is the simplest 
of the S 5 ma liturgies, and occupied one sutya day, in 
which the SSma was pressed and offered thrice, preceded 
by several days of preparation [upasady “session”). On 
the last of the upasad days a buck goat was sacrificed 
to Agni-Soma, and during the day of pressing cattle 
were offered to Agni {kratu-paiu or savariiya-paUi)y 

’ Besides this sacrifice of single victims, an aikadaiini ijya, or sacrifice of 
eleven animals, was sometimes performed. The rites varied j thirteen sacri¬ 
ficial posts (yupas) were set up. There are six other primary forms of the 
Agni-shtoma, which vary in the number of victims and other details, viz. 
the atyagnishtbmay ukthya^ shodaiiny •vajapeya (see below, § 18), atiratra^ 
and aptoryama. 
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besides which one or three barren young cows were 
immolated after the sacrificer’s bath. A hut was built, 
in which the householder conducting the sacrifice lived 
for several days, sometimes even for a year, performing 
the diksha^ or consecration ; his hair and nails were 
cut, his food and drink were limited, he carried a staff 
and the skin of a black antelope, and clasped his hands; 
no one might pronounce his name or touch him ; in 
various respects he was under strict restraint, and’he 
was debarred from connubial relations with his wife, 
who was lodged in an adjacent hut under similar 
conditions. Stalks of the Soma plant were symbolically 
purchased by a Brahman in exchange for a cow, and were 
then brought by the priests in a cart. The Soma was 
received as a guest, and in its honour an atithyeshti or 
“ hospitality-sacrifice ” was held, followed by the /<?««- 
naplra rite, in which the priests, touching butter from 
the atithyeshti^ made a compact of mutual loyalty. The 
agnidhra having brought boiling water {rnadanttSy which 
was touched by all, the householder proceeded to 
intensify the austerities of his dikshii, tightening his 
girdle, clasping his hands more closely, and taking 
only warm milk for nourishment. At this point were 
held the pravargya rites (below, § 14) and the special 
ceremonies of the upasad days, the latter a series of 
oblations with recitation of sayings referring to Agni 
and various myths. In the middle day of the upasads 
was made a maha-vedi or great place of sacrifice, and 
upon it was brought the Soma in the special carts, 
called havir-dhanaSy over which a tent was now spread. 
In the midst of the hut, which stood three steps east of 
the western end of the vediy a log of tidumhara wood 
(Ficus glomerata) was set up, and the hut was covered 
with mats. In front of the axle of the right-hand cart 
were made four sounding-holes {uparava^y to increase 
the noise of the falling Soma-juice ; they were separate 
above and joined below, and over them were laid two 
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fds, upon which was spread a red hide, on which 
the pressing-stones were placed. In the hut were 
made six fire-hearths (dhishnyas) for the officiating 
maitravarunHy brahtna^achchhamin, neshtri^ pdtri^ and 
achchhavaka ; and outside the hut, to the right of the 
vedi, was the mdrjahya hearth for cleansing the utensils, 
opposite which was a hut for the agntdhnya fire. After 
dedicatory and other rites the family and priests came 
in procession to offer the goat to Agni-Soma, and with 
some further rites the dlksha ended. The night was 
passed by the householder in Watching over the Soma 
by the agriidhfiya fire on the carts, while the priests 
remained by the former. The next morning brought 
the great day. After preparation, a preliminary pressing 
of the Soma was made to fill the upamiu-graha or bowls 
offered in silence, followed by the “ great pressing ” or 
mahabkuhava. The juice of the Soma fell into a jar 
full of water, from which the unnetri (above, § 3) 
poured it into the vat belonging to the hotri, whence 
the householder poured it through a filter of wool laid 
over a tub ; the various cups [grahas) were then filled 
with it. The filtering was accompanied by oblations 
and hymns ( pavamdna-stdtras\ which were preceded by 
a procession of the priests, who stepped along one hold¬ 
ing the other, after which they sat down to sing. They 
then returned to the hut, and cakes {purddasas) and 
cups of Soma were offered, followed by special libations 
(Jiotrdi) brought by the adkvaryu from the vats of the 
different priests. After a recitation by the achchhavaka 
more cups of Soma were offered, after which came an 
oblation to Agni. The ritual was much the same in 
the midday service ; but in the latter an extra offering 
was made of dadhi-gharma^ sour milk boiled on the 
agntdhnya fire. In the evening also the ceremonies 
were similar. The sacrifice of animals which had been 
begun in the morning service was now concluded, and 
an offering made to the deceased ancestors, followed 
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ly the singing of hymns led by thepras^dtri. The house¬ 
holder and his wife then bathed, washed one another’s 
back, and put on new clothes ; oblations were made and 
a barren cow offered to Mitra and Varuna, etc. 

14. Pravargya (above, § 13) seems to have been 
originally an independent rite, which was later attached 
to the liturgies of the Soma at certain stages, concern¬ 
ing which authorities are at variance. It consisted of 
milk heated in an earthen pot or maha-vlra^ which was 
offered morning and evening during the upasad days. 
Three of these pots, a span in size and made of three 
or more rings, narrowed in the middle, together with 
several other vessels, some of them of peculiar shapes, 
were constructed of clay from a spot east of the Aha- 
vaniya fire. The chief pot, covered with a golden 
plate, and standing upon one of silver, was laid on a 
pile of earth, surrounded by fire, and fanned with a fan 
of black goatskin by the adkvaryu^ agntdhra^ and prati- 
prasthatfiy while the other two pots stood on a chair 
covered with a black goat’s skin east of the Ahavaniya, 
When the chief pot was sufficiently heated, it was taken 
up, and butter and milk of a cow and a goat were 
poured into it. A cake called rauhina was offered by 
t\\c praHprasthatri —to Day in the morning and to Night 
in the evening—and the hot milk presented to the 
Alvins. The pot was then filled with boiling sour milk, 
which was offered in the different quarters of space ; a 
rauhina cake was again presented, and hymns sung. 
Finally the sacrificial utensils were arranged so as to 
represent the form of a man. The householder for ; 
whom this rite was performed had to observe strict ‘ 
restraints for a year previously, and for a year after it 
he might eat no meat, drink from no earthen vessel, 

I and visit no black woman. 

15. PiSva-jif was another one-day ritual of S5ma- 
pressing. After bathing the householder and his wife 
clothed themselves in the hides of red calves without 
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e ears and tails, and the former passed twelve nights 
in various places with a spade of reed or iidiimbara 
wood, a fillet on his head, eating only fruit aiid roots. 
The fees given to the Brahmans were looo cows and 
100 horses ; some even prescribe the surrender of the 
householder’s whole estate, with the exception of the 
eldest son’s share. 

16. Vratya-stomas were four rites for the benefit of 
vratyas^ persons of brahmanic origin who for three 
generations had abandoned the practice of reciting the 
savitn (above, i. § 13), or perhaps members of non- 
brahmanic families whom it was considered desirable to 
bring into the brahmanic fold.^ The four vratya-stomas 
conferred the rights of intercourse and intermarriage 
with Brahmans and the power to perform brahmanic 
rites upon four classes of these vratyas^ viz. musicians 
and dancers, persons of Ill repute, persons of low stand¬ 
ing, and impotent old men respectively. The man 
chosen as master of the sacrifice {griha-pati) to represent 
his class was either the richest of them, or the most 
learned, or—the most disreputable. He wore the skins 
of a black and a white ram tied together, with peculiar 
accessories, which after the rite were given as fee to an 
inferior Brahman from Magadha or to vratyas still 
unredeemed. 

17. Among the other numerous one-day rituals of 
S 5 ma may be mentioned the Sadyahkras^ Sarva-svara^znd 
Brihaspati-sava. There were six SadyahkraSy and the cere¬ 
monies of each of them, including the preliminary upasad 
and dtkshdy were performed in one day. A field of 
barley or rice, in seed or ripe, took the place of the vedi^ 
a threshing-floor or dust-heap that of the uttara-vedi^ 
a plough-shaft that of the sacrificial post. The priests 


^ The Athai V.* ve<la (xv. i folJ.) gives a lively description of one of these 
vagabond njratyaSy who seems to have greatly resembled some mociern Saiva 
Yogis. He travels in a bullock-cart, with a harlot, a musician {jnagadha)^ 
two courier.*;, and two footmen, and professes Saiva magic with great 
fluency. 
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lood at considerable distances (the udga/rt in the north, 
the brahman in the south, the hotri in the east, and the 
adhvaryti in the west), and they were brought together 
in a cart, on which were skins of fresh milk, which was 
converted into sacrificial butter by a primitive process 
of shaking. The ritual thus bore the stamp of archaic 
rustic conditions, and each sadyahkra had a definite 
magic purpose. The Sarva-svara was offered by a per¬ 
son desiring to die, who sat entirely covered up, with 
his face towards the south, upon a black skin. The 
Brihaspati-sava was conducted by a person who was 
ambitious for priestly distinction ; “sympathetic magic” 
was applied to this end, for he was treated with a show 
of great respect and styled sthapati, and made no reply 
to the salutations addressed to him. 
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18. Vajapeya was a rite performed by men of the [ 
three higher castes to obtain social promotion, under i 
the form of a one-day Soma-pressing, and might be held j 
either by itself or as the sixth day of the sarva-medha | 
(below, § 22). It comprised thirteen or more days of ' 
(tik$ha and at least three upasad days followed by the 
day of Soma-pressing. In addition to the victims 
usual for the agni-shtoma (ii, § 13) a speckled cow was 
offered to the Maruts and seventeen hornless buck goats 
to Praja-pati. The householder, his wife, and the 
priests wore golden crowns. At the midday Soma¬ 
pressing a symbolic race took place, for which the 
course, seventeen bow-shots long, was measured out by 
a Kshatriya. Three horses were yoked in the house¬ 
holder's war-chariot, and a fourth bridled, and sixteen 
other cars, with teams of four horses, were brought out. 

A chariot-wheel of udumbara wood (Ficus glomerata) 
was fixed upon a post; a Brahman mounted^the latter 
and during the race turned the wheel towards the right, 
singing a sama^ while seventeen drums were beaten on 
the vedu The householder first drove past the goal, 
after which he came back, harnessed the fourth horse 
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h the other three, and gave the team to the adhvaryu ; 
the other sixteen teams he gave to the other priests. 
When theS5ma was bought (above, ii. § 13), seventeen 
cups of sura (pp. 174, 175) were purchased from a ^^long¬ 
haired man in return for lead, and filtered through a 
hair sieve ; these were used alternately with the cups of 
S5ma. Honey was also offered in a golden cup. ^ The 
householder held a dialogue with his wife referring to 
their mounting to heaven, in token of which he climbed 
up the sacrificial post, which was covered with seventeen 
robes, and bore on its top a seat, upon which he sat. 
Descending thence, he sat upon a throne, and received 
a consecratory sprinkling with water, milk, and some¬ 
times various kinds of food, from which, however, one 
was excluded from which he was thenceforth bound to 
abstain. He was then thrice hailed as samraj^ tm- 
peror,'’ and the ceremony ended with seventeen ujjitis or 
speeches of victory and libations. 

19. Raja'^suya was a ceremony for the dedication of a 
Kshatriya king. It was held in the spring or autumn, 
and was preceded by rites extending over a year. After 
various ceremonies, in which the chief persons of the 
state took part, the cltksha was performed usually in one 
day, followed by three upasad days and one day of 
Soma-pressing (on the first of Chaitra, if the Raja-suya 
was held in spring). After due preparations and obla¬ 
tions the anointing chrism was compounded of seventeen 
liquids (water from the river Sarasvatl, water from the 
matrix of a cow, rain-drops, water that had flowed up¬ 
stream and down-stream, etc.), filtered through two 
sieves, and poured into vessels of palaia (Butea tron- 
dosa), udumbara (Ficus glomerata), nyagrodha (Ficus 
indica) and aivattha (Ficus religiosa). The king, wear¬ 
ing a turban, a linen robe embroidered with figures of 
the sacrificial vessels, a red robe, and a cloak, received 
from the adhvaryu a strung bow and three arrows, and 
proclaimed himself king in three sentences {^avid). 


The 
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^dhvciryu put a piece of copper into the mouth of a 
long-haired man sitting beside the hut, in order to 
remove evil spirits. The king then wdked towards 
the various quarters of space and symbolically ascended 
them, typifying the god Indra; and in the same char¬ 
acter he trod upon a tiger-skin near the anointing 
vessels and kicked away a piece of lead lying on its 
back, symbolising the act of Indra in spurning away the 
head of the demon Namuchl (Rig-veda, vi. 20, 6, viil. 
14, 13). He was then anointed by the adhvaryu or 
furo-hita (chaplain), a kinsman, a Kshatriya, and a 
Vai^ya ; and the hotri^ sitting on a golden cushion, re¬ 
cited the tale of Sunah- 5 epa (Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 3, 
13-18). He then made three steps on the skin, sym¬ 
bolising the mythical three strides of Vishnu, poured 
the remainder of the anointing chrism Into the paldUi 
vessel, and gave It to his fiivourite son with a prayer 
that his work and power might be continued in the 
latter, for which the adhvaryu made an oblation with 
symbolic ceremonies. Then came a symbolic foray. 
TOO or more cows, belonging to kinsmen of the king, 
were led to the north of the Ahavaniya fire ; the king 
mounted a chariot with four horses, drove into the herd, 
touched one animal with the end of his bow, declared 
them his property, and indemnified the owners. Accord¬ 
ing to Latyayana (ix. i, 14 if), some feeble kinsmen 
were brought with their property ; he seized upon the 
latter, and shot arrows at them, which they brought 
back to him with a prayer for his success ; two-thirds 
of their goods were given to the priests and sharers in 
the daSa^peya sacrifice connected with the Raja-suya, and 
one-third, together with some villages, was restored to 
them ; they were henceforth reckoned as Kshatriyas, 
but could not be anointed as kings. The Kaushitakis 
simplified the rite by prescribing that the king should 
mount a horse and turn towards the quarters of space 
in token of conquest. 
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king then sat upon a throne, and received from 
the adhvaryu five dice, typifying the five quarters of 
space. The priests beat him behind slowly and softly 
with sticks from pure trees. A hut was raised, and 
gold laid in the middle of it, upon which the adhvaryu 
after an oblation threw the dice, calling upon them to 
make the king a firm centre of his stock. After sacri¬ 
fice the adhvaryu exclaimed, “ Cast dice for a cow ! ” 
and the symbolic game began, the priests receiving as 
fee the oxen that had drawn the car bearing the house¬ 
hold fire. The usual rites of a one-day Soma liturgy 
then proceeded, with some modifications, after which 
came the bath and the da^a-peya sacrifices. The latter, 
if the Raja-suya was held in spring, began on the 7th 
of the waxing fortnight of Chaitra, and consisted of 
liturgies of the Soma, which was brewed in ten vats, 
to each of wdiich were allotted ten priests. The series 
of ceremonies ended with various other rites, includ¬ 
ing a vow under which the king’s hair could not be 
cut until the keia-vapaniya held on the full moon of 
Jyaishtha a year later. 

20. The next class of Sbma-Iiturgies that calls for 
attention is that oi^ahinaSy which usually comprised 
from two to twelve'days of Soma-pressing preceded by 
twelve upasad days, the total ceremony occupying not 
more than a month, and ending with an atiratra (above, 
ii. § 13). The most important of them are those 
described below, §§ 2i ff. 

21. Aiva-medha was a ceremony performed by kings 
to ensure the welfare of their kingdom, and usually 
began on the eighth or ninth of the waxing fortnight of 
Phalguna. Rice porridge {brahmaudana) was cooked 
for the priests, and a largesse of 4000 cows and 400 
pieces or gold was given to them. The king held a 
silent vigil, wearing jewels, and accompanied by his 
four wives, with each of whom were 100 damsels of 
various ranks, gentlewomen, and high officers. In the 
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evening, after the agni-hotra (ii. § 6) had been offered, 
he sat with his face towards the north on the Garha- 
patya hearth between the legs of the second queen, 
observing celibacy during the night. Next morning, 
after offerings, a chosen stallion was brought out; a 
bridle smeared with butter of the brahmaudana was 
fastened upon his head, and he was washed at a stand¬ 
ing pool. A man of low birth killed ,a four-eyed dog 
(i.e, a dog with dark-coloured patches over each eye) 
with a club of sidhraka wood, and passed it on a mat 
under the horse, while the king pronounced a formula, 
and the horse was brought to the fire and dried with 
due recitation of charms. Cakes (^purodatas) were 
offered daily to Savitri,and for each sacrifice i oo pieces of 
gold or silver were given to the priests. After the third 
of these offerings the horse was let loose towards the 
north-east, to roam about at his own free will, in company 
with lOO old horses. He was guarded by a troop of 
armed youths of the same families as those of the 
queens’ ladies, who protected him from harm and kept 
him from bathing in unsuitable places or consorting 
with mares. Golden seats were then placed on the 
south of the vedi for the king, hbtri^ adhvaryu, brah- 
matiy and udgatriy and the hotri began the recitation of 
the pariplavay a scries of legends of the king’s ances¬ 
tors, which was spread over a year, and was every day 
followed by praises of the king and the sacrifices, sung 
to the accompaniment of the lute. These recitations 
and the previous rites (the king’s vigil between the 
queen’s knees, offerings to Savitri, etc.) were repeated 
daily for a year (or from a fortnight to six months, 
according to other authorities), and when this period 
was over the horse was brought back, and the diksha 
or consecration of the king began. Sacrifices were 
offered for three days on the east; twenty-one posts were 
erected, to each of which was bound a victim to Agni- 
Soma. Then Soma was pressed for three days. On 
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tit^second day, after the singing of hymns, the horse 
was yoked to a golden car with three other horses, all 
decked with gold, and he was led to a pool to bathe. 
On his return the three senior queens, according to 
their rank, anointed respectively his fore, middle, and 
hinder parts, and entwined each loi golden ornaments 
in his mane and tail, uttering respectively the formulae 
bhuvaA, JBnd svah. He was then given the 
remains of some grain that had been offered by night, 
and the brahman and hotri mutually propounded to 
one another brahmodyas or poetical riddles. The horse 
and sixteen other animals were then bound to the post 
next to the fire ; to each of the other posts were 
attached fifteen victims; and in each of the spaces between 
the posts were placed thirteen wild animals, which, how¬ 
ever, were released after the performance of the pary- 
agni-karana (i. § i6). The horse was then stifled in 
robes. The chief queen approached him ; a cloak 
having been thrown over them both, she performed a 
repulsively obscene act symbolising the transmission to 
her of his fructifying powers. She then arose, and the 
horse’s body was cut up, the other three queens point¬ 
ing out with a hundrecl and one metal needles apiece 
the way for the sacrificial knives. Before the caul was 
offered, further brahmodyas were held between the hotri 
and adhvaryUy the brahman and udgatriy and the king and 
adhvaryu. The blood was boiled, and subsequently 
offered ; the flesh was roasted. Various rites concluded 
the ceremony, and on each of the three days the king 
bathed. 

2 2. Purusha-medha was a liturgy similar in many 
respects to the aiva-medha, but of still greater efficacy 
in influencing the powers of heaven, for in it a man 
took the place of a horse. This human victim was a 
Brahman or Kshatriya, who was purchased for looo 
cows and lOO horses ; he was set at liberty for a year, 
during which, however, he was debarred from access 
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to women, and was then slaughtered with much the 
same details as the horse. Human sacrifice was 
opposed to the spirit of the Brahmans, and In course 
of time was suppressed by them wherever possible 
within the pale of their church ; but in the earlier 
period they had not sufficient power to do away with 
the custom, and they therefore canonised it, as they did 
with certain other irregularities. 

The highest degree of sacrifice was reached in the 
sarva-medhay where in theory the sacrificer surrendered 
everything and retired into a hermitage. 

23. Sahalhhdmay formally connected with the ahina 
class of Soma liturgies, was in origin a rustic cult of 
the oracle of the forest. A man who desired increase 
of cattle cut his hair and beard on the first day of 
spring, dressed himself in a hitherto unused garment, 
and for twelve nights lay on an uncovered and slightly 
raised place, drinking only hot milk. During the 
time he spoke little, and never went far from the spot. 
A friend kept him company, and pronounced the 

' praishas or cues for the sacrificial rites. Towards the 
morning of the twelfth day he offered honey and milk 
with a formula to the forest-goddess SabalT, after which 
he went into the woods, gathered a bunch of grass, 
and thrice called loudly “ SabalT! ” If his cry was 
answered by any animal but a dog or an ass, the omen 
was good. If no answer was heard, he had to rejkat 
the summons next year ; if after three such trials no 
reply was vouchsafed, or if a dog or ass responded to 
his cry, the omens were against him. 

24. Pancha-Sdradtya was an ahtna extending over five 
days, and repeated in five successive years, beginning 
on the seventh or eighth of the waxing fortnight of 
A^vayuja, when seventeen male and seventeen female 
animals were offered to the Maruts. The males were 
spared for five years, and in the month Karttika of the 
sixth year were slaughtered as victims to Indra-Marut. 





Satlras were various forms of ahina liturgies 
^formed by associations of priests for the promotion 
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o f their ow n interests in heayen/therein differing from 
the majority of Sfaufa rites, which were conducted by 
them for the benefit of a householder, nobleman, or 
king. The fundamental scheme of the sattras is that 
of a dvadaiaha or ceremony of twelve days, compris- 
ing a prayamya atiratra (one day), a prishthya shad-aha 
(six days), chhanddmas (three days), an avivakya (one 
day), and an udayaniya atiratra (one day) ; for the 
chhandomas and avivakya might be substituted four 
days of ckhanddmikas. This programme might be 
extended by additions, such as the gavam ayana, which, 
beginning with a consecration [dtksha), lasted for a 
year, and was divided into two halves, with a day in 
the middle called vishuvant, and ended with a maha- 
vrata and an udayaniya. The maha-vrata had several 
interesting features characteristic of popular cults. 
Among other ceremonies, we may note that the 
hotri sat on a swing and others on benches, cushions, 
etc., while the dikshitas or consecrated persons were 
alternately praised and abused ; a common harlot 
and a Brahman student reviled one another ; an Arya j 
;and a Sudra symbolically fought for a round white 1 
'skin, and of course the Arya won ; harlotry was carried 
ion behind a curtain ; armed warriors stabbed with 
. arrows the skin of a barren cow, etc. There were also 
i other sattras extending over a year, such as the aditya- 
nam ayana and ahgirasam ayana ; and some were even 
more protracted, for example the maha-sattray which 
lasted over twelve years, not to mention some of which 
the reputed length savours of imagination. 

26. Tat-sattras were pilgrimages along the banks of 
sacred rivers, during which Soma-liturgies were per¬ 
formed. The sarasvata proceeded along the right 
bank of the river Sarasvati from Vina§ana, the spot 
where it disappears, to Plaksha Prasravana, where it rises 
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m the earth, the pilgrims taking with them movab 
apparatus for the Soma-ritual. First, one hundred 
young cows in calf with a bull, which were to increase 
tenfold, were driven into a wood. On the seventh 
day of the waxing fortnight of Chaitra the conse¬ 
cration {diksha) was held at VinaSana, with an atirdtra 
and oblations. A brahman or adhvaryu, standing near 
the Ahavaniya fire, threw a stick up the river-bank ; 
at the spot where it fell a Garhapatya fire was set up, 
from which a new Ahavaniya was made. They stayed 
on this spot until the next morning, when the same 
process was repeated. This went on day after day, 
with divers rites at various places on the way, until 
they arrived at Plaksha Prasravana. There an oblation 
was offered to Agni Kama, and a mare and a woman 
who had lately born a child were given to a worthy 
pilgrim. In much the same manner was held the 
darshadvata or pilgrimage along the DrishadvatT, as a 
preliminary to which the householder conducting the 
pilgrimage herded for a year the oxen of a priest or 
religious preceptor, during another year kept up a fire 
in the Naitandhana (a dry pond near the Sarasvatl), or, 
if he maintained the sacred fires in his house, offered 
agni-hotras (ii. § 6), and in the third year performed an 
agny-ddheya (ii. § 5) at a place called Parinah, in Kuru- 
kshetra, the plain north-west of Delhi. 

27. Sautrdmant is a ceremony which may appro¬ 
priately be described after the Soma-liturgies, as one of 
the objects for which it might be . .petformed was the 
cure or persons who had become sifk , through drin 
ui^Too. muqh Probably it was often required 

for this purpose.*" Another object to which it might 
be directed was to enlist the help of the gods for 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or VaiSyas in their ambitions. 
In commemoration of the legend that the A§vins 
healed Indra when he was sick from excessive indul¬ 
gence in Soma, offerings of sura, an intoxicating drink 
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:d from grain, were made to these deities and 


larasvatl. The ceremony had two forms, the kaukilt 


sautramani^ which was independent, and the charaka^ 
which was held in connection with other liturgies. 
The essential features of both were the same. Barley, 
rice, and roasted grain for the iura were symbolically 
purchased from a long-haired man or eunuch, in 
exchange for lead, wool, and threads. These were 
ground up, with certain roots to assist fermentation, 
and compounded with the liquid poured off from two 
portions of porridge made from rice and iyamaka 
(Panicum frumentaceura) boiled in water ; and this 
compound was mixed again with more of the original 
meal and leaven, and put away for three days, during 
which milk, etc., were added. On the north and 
south vedis were made. The sura was purified in a 
strainer over a skin beside the southern vediy and 
passed into a vessel of paldia wood, and filtered through 
a sieve of cow-hair and horse-hair, while on the 
northern vedi milk was filtered through a strainer made 
of the hair of sheep and goats. The sura and milk 
were then alternately offered in cups of aivattha^ udum- 
bara, or nyagrddhavioo<X (ii. § X9) to the ASvins, Saras- 
vatl, and Indra, a diferent kind of meal being 
added in each cup; and with the sura were mixed 
hairs of wolves, tigers, and lions, symbolising vigour, 
fury, and boldness. A red-brown buck-goat was 
sacrificed to the A§vins, a ram to SarasvatT, and a bull 
to Indra. After other offerings, including some of 
peculiar form to deceased ancestors, the householder 
for whom the sacrifice was performed took his seat 
upon a black skin spread upon a stool made of plaited 
mudja (Saccharum munja) between the two vediSy a 
silver plate being put under his left foot as a symbolic 
protection against death, and a gold plate under his 
right foot or on his head to ward off lightning. After 
thirty-two cupfuls of grease had been offered, and he 
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nci been anointed with various scents, the remainder 
of the grease was poured over him, so that it ran 
down to his mouth. He was then lifted up by 
serving-men to the height of the knee, the navel, and 
the mouth successively, after which he stepped down 
upon a black skin, with the words, “ I establish myself 
in dominion,” etc. A thirty-third cup of grease was 
then offered and hymns were sung; he bathed, and 
an oblation of milk was presented to Mitra and Varuna 
and a bull sacrificed to Indra. 

28. Agni-chayana, the construction of a fire-altar, 
was begun on the first day of the waning fortnight of 
Phiilguna or on the new moon of Magha. Five 
victims were then slaughtered, a man, a horse, an ox, 
a sheep, and a goat. The goat’s carcase was offered 
as a sacrifice ; the other bodies were thrown into the 
water from which later the clay was taken to make 
the fire-pot and bricks of _the altar. The clay was laid 
in a trench behind the Ahavanlya fire, and between 
these was placed the earth of an anthill with a cavity. 
To the right of the Ahavanlya stood a bridled horse 
and ass and a goat, which the adkvaryu, accompanied 
by the householder and brahman, drove to the clay in 
the trench, at which he looked through the cavity in 
the anthill, after addressing a formula to an anaddha- 
puritsha (possibly a dummy). The horse put its hoof 
on the clay, and on the footprint an oblation was 
offered. The clay was then carried off in a black 
antelope’s skin, and the animals after their return 
were set free and sent towards the north-east, after 
hair had been cut from the goat to mix with the clay, 
which was also strengthened with shingle. From the 
clay the householder’s senior wife made a brick called 
ashftdha, the size of which was measured by her 
husband’s foot, and he (or she) then made the fire-pot 
(likka), which was baked with three bricks called vi^va- 
Jyotis. This pot was made in the most archaic manner, 
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yilTOUt a wheel, of rings of claj" stiffened with hair 
and sherds, with a fillet round the neck, and a pair of 
knobs rudely imitating female breasts, like the jars 
found in the graves of prehistoric Europe. Fourteen 
days after this the consecration (eltksha) took place, 
and thenceforth the fire was kept in the pot, which 
was filled with mmja grass and hemp. After tying 
round his neck with a hempen cord a round gpld plate 
with twenty-one studs sewn into the hair of a black 
and white antelope’s skin, which hung down above his 
navel, the householder lifted the fire-pot with due 
circumstance towards the east, north-east, and south¬ 
east, and laid it upon a chair, where it was worshipped 
[vatsapra) ; and this rite was daily repeated for some 
time, even for a year. On the last day of the dlksha 
were made the vedi and brick altar. On the first 
iipasad day was prepared the Garhapatya hearth, for 
which fire was brought from the fire-pot, and .an agni- 
kshetra or fire-field round the altar was enclosed with 
261 or 394 foundation stones, ploughed, and planted 
with every kind of grain, except one, from which 
the householder had henceforth to abstain. In the 
midst of this field was built an uttara-vldi (above, ii. 

§ 7) upon a bunch of kuia grass. The preliminaries 
of a Soma-liturgy then began, and the first layer of 
bricks for the '"altar was constructed. They were 
brought on a red bull’s hide to the south of the Agni- 
kshetra, preceded by a horse, which was made to walk 
over the outline of the altar and aloJig the furrows of 
the field, and to snift' the laid bricks, after which he 
was sent away towards the north-east. Upon the 
bunch of grass in the centre were laid, one upon the 
other, a lotus-leaf, the gold plate, an upright hirariya- 
purmhci or “ golden man ” (probably an image), and 
a porous tile ; in front of the tile were laid various 
bricks, ending with the ashadha mentioned above, and 
on the south, facing the “ golden man,” a live tortoise ; 

N 
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the north of the tile were put a mortar and pestle, 
and upon it the fire-pot, in the midst of which was 
the human victim’s head, while the heads of the ox 
and goat were placed on its right, and those of the 
horse and sheep on its left, each with seven pieces of 
gold, the head of a snake being sometimes added. 
The lowest layer was thus completed, 1950 bricks 
being used ; and over it were laid four other strata, 
the total number of bricks in the altar being 10,800. 
As the number of tipasad days might vary between 
three and one year, the time of building the^ layers of 
bricks was varied accordingly. The first important 
offering made upon the altar was the Sata-rudnya-hotna, 
425 oblations to Rudra and his troop of spirits, con¬ 
sisting of wild plants or goat’s milk. After other rites 
there was held an in which t\\Qadhvaryu 

or pmtiprasthdtri with much ceremony laid a brand on 
the porous tile of the altar and fed it with wood. 
Other rites followed, leading up to the ceremonies of 
Soma-pressing. 


CHAPTER V 


NON-VEDIC RITUALS, YOGA, AND MAGIC 

I 

What chiefly distinguishes the non -Vedjc from the 
Vedic rituals is the fact that most of tfie former arg 
or Xarpcla, serYice of the goci. as.a 
1 person, and usually too an eiS<uXo\arpeia, service of 
( him in the form of an image, idolatry. The god as 
' a rule is treated exactly as though he were a noble or 
royal person. He is represented by an image, into 
which his divine presence is imported by a rite of con¬ 
secration, and in this form he dwells among men in a 
habitation, the temple, where he is attended by a priest 
or priests waiting upon him in the same manner as 
lackeys and courtiers wait upon a king.* In the morn¬ 
ing he is awakened with hymns, washed, and dressed 
in robes of state ; food is presented to him, of which 
his servants partake later; his suppliants enter his 
presence with gifts, even the poorest bringing a flower, 
and with obeisances of humility; and at times he is 
carried out to take the air, or to bathe in the river, or 
generally to delight the eyes of the faithful, in a car 
of state. Among other forms of worship may be men¬ 
tioned the custom of swinging lights with an accom¬ 
paniment of psalms (vernacularly styled ardy in Sanskrit 
aratrika), and the processions of hymn -singers or 
bhajanas. These are the nearest approach to congrega¬ 
tional worship that can be found in India. 

’ The Tamil word foe a temple, koaiity literally means “king’s house.” 
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While departing widely in these respects from the 
ancient rites, large numbers of Vishnuites and Sivaites 
in matters outside the temple-ritual still follow the old 
tradition. Many of them, especially the Brahmans, 
observe a daily ritual of prayer and ceremony that is 
based on the Vedic model and contains many Vedic 
formulae, and their liturgies for marriages, births, and 
iraddhas to deceased aticestors are of the same pattern. 
For example, the daily offices of the orthodox in the 
North are usually of the following type. On arising 
in the early morning the worshipper recites devotional 
verses or pratah-smarana to his god (Siva or Vishnu, 
as the case may be), and to the Earth, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to ease naWce with due ceremony outside the 
village. Fie sips water from his hand and touches 
various parts of his body, scrubs his teeth with a twig 
of a tree with an astringent sap, recites a formula, and 
bathes in the river or pool with much formality. He 
then decorates his forehead with his sectarian mark,* 
and proceeds to recite the prayers of the morning 
sandhya. For this he takes his seat, preferably on 
kuSa grass, holding in his hand a bundle of kuia or 
k/lSa (Saccharura spontaneum), or a piece of gold, or 
some other sacred object, fastens up his hair, sips water 
as before with formulae and mystic gestures, and then 
after three suppressions of the breath, each followed 
by a mystic meditation, he recites the Giiyatri verse ; 
thereupon he sips water, recites Vedic formulae and 
verses, and concludes by sipping water again. After 


' A common Vishnuite fore-head mark is the urff/i'va-putidra^ two pci- 
pendiciilar lines joined at the bottom in a cnrve« Vadagajai Vishnuites 
have a third centi*al stroke j so have the "IVngaJais, with whom the line 
joining the two outer strokes meets them at right angles, and a fourtli per¬ 
pendicular line is added beneath the former, continuing the central stroke 
downwards. Madhva Vishiuiites wear a thick semi-circle open on top, 
with a dot in the middle. Sivaites commonly display three perpendicular 
lines, the tripumira. The Vishnuite mark is usually made with some 
mineral pigment, clay from Dwarka being especially prized ; the Sivaites 
use ash of burnt ccw-dung. 
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comes the ritual of larpana^ or feeding of the gods 
and spirits with handfuls of water mixed with barley, 
the worshipper sitting with his face turned first towards 
the east and then towards the north ; then he feeds 
the Fathers ” or deceased ancestors and ancestresses, 
to each of whom he offers with the left hand three 
handfuls of water mixed with sesam seeds, bending 
the left knee and facing the south. This is followed 
by a series of formulae and hymns, after which comes 
the modern puja^ in which he worships the god with 
incense, lights, food, betel, fans, an umbrella, a mirror, 
dancing, circuniambulation, and obeisance, accompanied 
by hymns, chiefly modern. Similar sandhya rituals are 
performed at midday and evening. 

The Yoga and Tantras, of which we have already 
spoken (above, pp. 16, 17), contribute some elements to 
many rituals. The Yoga deals copiously in mystic 
syllables and formulae, which are supposed to be in¬ 
formed with spiritual power, and the Yogi practises 
certain bodily postures and exercises (some of them 
very loathsome) which are imagined to strengthen his 
soul in mystic potency. All these have been taken 
into the service of many cults, especially those of the 
oivalte persuasion, in which they often play a con¬ 
siderable part. The Tantric rituals, which contain 
many similar features, have likewise affected a goodly 
number of more reputable cults. 

An interesting example of the pouring of new sec¬ 
tarian wine into old Vedic bottles, combining there¬ 
with economy and despatch, is furnished by a Sivaite 
ritual described at length in the Agni-purana (Ixxiv- 
Ixxvi), of which the outline is as follows. The wor¬ 
shipper enters the temple with his right foot fore¬ 
most, with due formulae and ceremonies. As he 
enters, he projects the mental image of the astra-mantra 
or weapon-charm upon the top of the doorway (a 
rite known also to some of the Vishnuites), uttering 
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fhe spell “ Om ham to Brahman, lord of the dwelling ! ” 
He then goes in silence to the Ganges with a pitcher 
and balls of sun-dried rice, and there bathes, washes 
the rice, and repeats over it the Gayatrl and “ heart- 
charm.” He then takes the rice wdth perfumes, etc., 
to the temple, and there invokes the presence of the 
god, and performs the bhuta-iuddhi or mystic purifica¬ 
tion of the five elements of his body by mystic medita¬ 
tions and exercises. After many such rites and 
imaginary envisagements of divine powers he offers 
with the “ heart-charm ” water for washing the god’s 
feet {pddya), and again water for him to sip. On the 
head of the image is placed the arghya, consisting of 
flowers, bunches of durva grass, and grains of sun- 
dried rice ; and flowers, perfumes, etc., are offered. 
The idol is then rubbed with salt and mustard seed, 
sprinkled with arghya water, flowers, rice-grains, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, honey, and sugar, bathed, and 
dried. An argha offering is then made to it, and it is 
smeared with white sandal-paste. Bdellion is burned 
before it, a bell rung, water offered for it to sip, lights 
waved, and water and food presented with much cere¬ 
mony. The worshipper then retires to another chamber, 
and there by means of spells performs in imagination 
the Vedic rite of Agni-hotra (above, p. 158), conceiving 
in his mind’s eye the various processes in the creation 
of the Fire-god as rites of garbhadhana^ fum-savana^ 
slmantonnayafta, and jdta-karma (above, pp. 137 f.), 
which are followed hy oblations to Vishnu, Siva, and 
other deities in this fire. He then returns to the god, 


reports his work, and ceremoniously takes leave. 

Other sects are even less conservative, and observe 
every conceivable variety of rules. The differences of 
Indian cults are innumerable in form as in content. 
As the religions of Hindustan range from the vaguest 
animism and fetish-worship to the deepest anthro¬ 
pomorphism, so their rituals vary from those' of the 
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■Rarely temples of Benares to those of the Mulckuvar, 
an unsophisticated tribe of the South who worship their 
goddess Bhagavati with pious ribaldry and the extreme 
of physical filth. 

Besides these pujas to the gods in their own persons, 
there are countless rituals of all kinds in which sacred 
animals and objects representing them are adored. 
Cows, monkeys, and serpents, the tulsi or basil plant 
sacred to Vishnu, the vilva tree (Aegle marrnelos) 
appropriated to Siva, the pippala or Jhicus religiosa 
sanctified by the presence of Brahman, the Siila-gratnay 
a kind of ammonite from the Gandak river and sacred 
to Vishnu, and countless other things, animate and 
inanimate, receive worship. Holy rivers, from the 
thrice sacred Ganges, are abundant; sacred places, 
usually discovered and advertised in much the same 
manner as the holiday resorts of Europe, are dotted 
all over India. Vast numbers of holy men also receive 
divine honours, either in their life, or after death ; 
usually, but not always, these are devotees, and they 
are believed to be incarnations of a god. Such is the 
religious life of India to-day, and such it has been since 
the dawn of history. 


II 


Magic is the raw material of primitive ritual, and is 
still present to a greater or less degree in most of the 
liturgies of India. No less important in Indian life is 
secular magic—astrology, divination, necromancy, and 
every variety of the black art. 

From the earliest ages India has been full of magic. 
Side by side with the official cults of the_Rig-veda and 
their liturgies, there existed among the Aryas a crowd 
of superstitions of every kind, of which abundant 
specimens are preserved in the Atharva-veda. The 
latter contains 730 hymns, of which about five-sixths 
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composed in a language and in metres very sirmtaT" 
to those of the Rig-veda ; the rest are in a prose style 
like that of the Brahmanas, The hymns of the Atharva- 
vSda are intimately connected with the domestic cults 
of the Aryas in the earliest days of Indian history, and 
especially with the cult of the household lire; hence 
many of them, if not all, are in substance at any rate 
no less ancient than the Rig-veda, and as documents 
of primitive Aryan religion are even more valuable. 
Accordingly we are not surprised to find in its hymns 
not only a number of prayers for long life and removal 
of diseases, but also a vast quantity of spells to heal 
sickness, exorcise demons, and overpower enemies and 
sorcerers, love-charms (as a rule by no means innocent), 
formulae to encompass luck for women in various de¬ 
partments of married life, incantations in the service 
of royalty to secure the welfare of the kingdom and 
destroy enemies, etc. What is more remarkable is 
the amazing fertility of this primitive seed in India, 
Through generation after generation down to the 
present day it has continued to thrive and overspread 
with its noisome growth every part of life, ripening 
into rank harvests of pseudo-sciences. The spirit of 
the Atharva-veda rules in every quarter. Even the 
KautilTya, a sober manual of political science, thinks it 
necessary to supplement the arts of the statesman by 
those of the wizard, to which it consecrates three 
chapters. Astrology is still a prosperous and crowded 
profession, to which the whole population looks for 
guidance in its daily affairs ; and there is even now a 
good market for the kindred, if less reputable, trade of 
the magician. 

Dreams naturally offered a fertile field for the in¬ 
genuity of diviners. They were soon classified accord¬ 
ing to their supposed import, and rules were drawn 
up for averting the evil portended by ill-omened ones 
by means of lustratory offerings and recitations. Omens 
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im 0 edra.vfn from the flight of birds, which were often 
regarded as representing the spirits of deceased an¬ 
cestors. Owls, pigeons, birds of black colour, and 
those that happened to B.y from right to left were 
considered to betoken evil. Much significance was 
attached to natural phenomena, especially those of the 
atmosphere, such as meteors or lightning. It was 
believed to betoken a man’s death if he saw his image 
with a wry head in a mirror or water, etc. Twitching 
in the body was also ominous : if in the right arm of a 
man or the left of a woman, it betokened union with a 
lover ; if over the eyes, the attainment of some desired 
object. The success of an enterprise might be augured 
from the directionof the fallof abamboo held horizontally 
or of a kampila ' twig laid on the head, from the direction 
of flames into which grain was thrown, or from that of 
the smoke from a fire into which grass-stalks were cast.’^ 
The processes of magic were largely symbolical. For 
example,persons were bewitched by the magician making 
images of them in clay, wax, or dough, which he stabbed, 
melted, etc. Enemies were to be destroyed by breaking 
a stalk, with appropriate charms. If one kindled on a 
cross-road a fire of badhaka wood and coals from a 
funeral pyre, sacrificed thereupon a fish and a partridge, 
crushed and mixed the charred bodies with various 
ingredients, and strewed the ashes on his enemy’s house 
and bed, the latter would be driven out of the village. 
A man to heal himself of strangury might shoot an 
arrow ; rainfall might be secured by pouring out butter 
and milk from a black cow. Another instance is the 
symbolic ascent of the regions of space in the Raja- 
suya (above, p. 167). Fever might be cured by apply¬ 
ing a frog to the patient’s body; by a converse or 
allopathic method, leprosy was sometimes treated by 

1 The Butea fronclosa, or else the Mallotus philippensis. 

2 Compare also the Sabali-homa described above, p. ancient 

list of ominous occurrences and the rites for their lustration is given in the 
Shadvimsa-brahmana, blc. v. 
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the use of black plants. The usual time for malignant 
rites was the night, their place often the cemetery, the 
forest, the cross road, or the field. Blood, the portion 
of the demons, played a large part in them ; so did 
objects of red colour, symbolising blood. They were 
often preluded by a period of fasting and abstinence 
from sexual union, etc., and were performed facing the 
south (the home of demons and ghosts), the officiant 
turning from right to left, from north to south. 

Lustratory and protective ceremonies were equally 
abundant. As antidotes to malignant spells metal rings 
were worn on the right hand, and amulets made from 
plants or from wood or gold were carried. The in¬ 
fluence of demons might be counteracted by offering 
objects of little value (as the copper in the Raja-suya ; 
above, p. i68), or of blood. Safety from uncanny 
powers might be secured by symbolical acts of lustra¬ 
tion : thus the hands were dipped in water (but not in 
rain-water) in the sacrifices to deceased ancestors and 
friends, the mouth was rinsed out after an ill-omened 
dream. At a wedding the bride was washed from head 
to foot; her robe was given to her guardian, who hung 
it up in a wood or threw it into a cow-stall, and her 
bridal dress was given to a Brahman, who hung it on 
a tree. Fire was also used as an antidote to evil 
influences ; the place of sacrifice was regularly secured 
against them by carrying a brand round it [paryagni- 
karana). Cows had a lustratory influence ; accordingly 
a cow was led round the spot where a pigeon had ap¬ 
peared. Crudely enough, even noises were credited 
with this effect; a gong was beaten when a child was 
suffering from the Sva-graha^ in order to scare away 
the demon causing it. 

A vast number of diseases were explained by this 

^ A disease of children, of which the chief symptoms were trembling, 
twitching, hair standing on end, biting the tongue, rumbling in the bowels, 
staring eyes, croup-like noises, etc. 
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wenient theory of posseswsion by demons or grahas^ 
especially in the case of children, and treated accord-* 
ingly with charms and offerings, as well as medicaments. 
An interesting spirit of this kind is Naigamesha^—in 
the Jain scriptures styled Hari NegamesI—a demon 
with the head of a goat or ram, who sometimes favours 
the birth of sons, sometimes exchanges unborn babes, 
and sometimes in his less amiable moods afflicts children 
with sickness. HaritT, a female demon sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with smallpox, was also an important figure in 
the worship of the nursery ; there is a touch of human 
pathos In the sculptures of the North-West and the 
paintings recently discovered in Turkestan, which depict 
her very much in the style of a Madonna, with babes 
playing about her arms and shouldersd Medical writers 
name nine or twelve malignant spirits of this kind. 

These examples of Hindu superstitions, taken almost 
at random from the early literature, might easily be 
multiplied to practically any extent from the same 
sources and from the copious “ literature ” that has 
sprung up in later times from that rank soil. But it 
is needless. 


^ Legend relates that she was a Yakshini who used to devour human 
babes. The Buddha concealed one of her numerous progeny, and took 
advantage of her grief to point the moral. She thereupon became converted 
to the doctrine of the Buddha, and abandoned her heathen cannibalism, for 
which she received compensation in abundant sacrifices. She was much 
worshipped by childless women. There is a most beautiful sculpture from 
Sahr-i-bahlol (now No. 241 in the Peshawar Museum), representing her as 
enthroned by the side of Kubera, the god of wealth, nursing one babe and 
surrounded by others. 
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ASTRONOMV^j GEOGRAPHY, AND COSMOGRAPHY 

Therk arc three stages in the history of Indian astro¬ 
nomy. The Vedas, the BiTihmanas, and most of the 
literature based upon them shew a very rudimentary 
knowledge of the subject; their ideas are very crude, 
and few attempts are made to work them out in detail. 
In the second stage, of which the oldest documents are 
the Maha-bharata, the canonical books of the Jains 
and Buddhists, and some Sutras of the brahmanic 
schools, we find the old fundamental ideas, but on the 
basis of these are built up elaborate theories of mis¬ 
guided ingenuity. Early in the present era, however, 
Hindu astronomy entered upon a third phase, in which 
it surrendered most of its traditional theories and 
adopted a system similar in most respects to that of 
the contemporary Greek schools. This third stage has 
lasted on with little change to the present day ; we 
shall therefore consider it first. 

I 

According to the astronomers of the third period, 
the earth is a motionless sphere in the midst of space, 
around which the sun, moon, planets and stars travel 
in circular orbits. The celestial sphere completes its 
revolution in one sidereal day of 6o nadikas or 3600 
vinadikiiSy 30 of which revolutions make a sidei'eal 
month. The sun, moon, and planets, travelling from 
east to west, complete their revolution in a little more 
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the sidereal day. The year is composed of twelve 
si^r months, named Vaisakha (April-May), Jyaishtha 
(May-June), Ashadha (June—July), Sravana (July- 
August), Bhadrapada or Praushthapada (August—Sep¬ 
tember), Alvina or A^vayuja (September-October), 
Karttika (October-November), MargaSIrsha or Agra- 
hayana (November-December, reckoned earlier as the 
first month of the year), Pausha or Taisha (December- 
January), Magha (January-February), Phalguna (Feb- 
ruary-March), Chaitra (March-April). The months 
Chaitra and Vaisakha constitute the spring (vasania), 
Jyaishtha and Ashadha summer [gnshma), Havana and 
Bhadrapada the rainy season {varsha)y ASvina and Kart¬ 
tika autumn {^Sarad), MargaSirsha and Pausha winter 
{hemanta), Magha and Phalguna the cool season [HUra) ; 
these are the “six seasons” (ritus). Each of these 
months begins with the entrance of the sun into one of 
the signs of the zodiac. These signs are named re¬ 
spectively Mesha (Aries, near ^ Piscium), Vrishabha 
(Taurus), Mithuna (Gemini),Karkataka(Cancer),Simha 
(Leo), Kanya (Virgo), Tula (Libra), VriSchika (Scorpio), 
Dhanus or Chapa (Sagittarius), Makara (Capricornus), 
Kumbha (Aquarius), and Mina (Pisces), the solar year 
beginning with the entrance of the sun into Mesha. 
As, however, the precession of the equinoxes is dis¬ 
regarded in this connection, and the place of Mesha 
determined as a sidereal sign, the Hindu solar year is 
not tropical but sidereal, being the time in which the 
earth makes one revolution round the sun in reference 
to the first point in Mesha. 

The true and the mean motions of the heavenly 
bodies were distinguished with some degree of accuracy. 
Their position in relation to the ecliptic and the celestial 
equator, the divergence of the latter, and the precession 
of the equinoxes ‘ were approximately known. As the 

* The precession oF the equinoxes was calculated by the Surya^siddhanta 
to be 54" annually 5 others reckoned it as 60", 
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iiiclination of the moon’s path to the ecliptic and the 
periods of the lunar nodes were fairly well understood, 
eclipses of the sun and moon could be calculated with 
tolerable certainty. Theories of epicycles, similar to 
those used by the Greek astronomers, and of eccentric 
circles were employed to calculate the true places 
of the heavenly bodies, and time was sexagesimally 
divided. The planets Mercury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, and many stars were observed.* As the 
mean places of Mercury and Venus were believed to be 
the same as those of the sun, their mean courses were 
supposed to be equal in number to those of the sun. 
The elongation in the orbits of the planets was ex¬ 
plained by a fantastic theory of invisible beings in the 
zodiac who draw the planets by ropes of air. 

The dimensions of the earth were variously estimated. 
Arya-bhata {circa a.d. 500) reckoned its diameter at 
losoyojanas (see Chapter VII, § 3), which corresponds 
with Eratosthenes’ estimate. Brahma-gupta (a.d. 628) 
gave the circumference as 5000 ydjanas^ corresponding 
to Aristotle’s calculation, so that the diameter would be 
about 1581 ydjanas\ the Surya-siddhanta (about a.d. 
1000) estimated the diameter at 1600 yojanas. The 
'Surya-siddhanta calculated the diameter of the moon as 
480 yojanas, and its course as 324,000 yojanas. The 
differences in the length of day and night in different 
parts of the earth and at different times of the year were 
fairly well known. 

The celestial circle was divided into 27 parts of 
13° 20' each, corresponding to the 27 asterisms or naksha- 

‘ The usual Sanskrit names of the planets are as/ollows Mercury is 
Bttiiha, Mars B/taumef, -Bh^araia, or^Kuhja, Venus Suira, Jupiter Bri/ias- ' 
patt or Guru^ Saturn ^anaischara or Suni. A week of seven days, evidently 
borrowed irom the West, came into use during this period. Its days bore 
the names of the planets, exactly as in the Roman Empire, viz. Ravi-vara 
(Sunday, Solis Soina-vara (Monday, Lunae dies')y Mangala-vara or 
Bhauma-vara (Tuesday, Martis Mes), Budha-vara (Wednesday, Mcrcurii 
dies), Byihaspati-vara ,or Guru-v ra (Thursday, lovis dies), bSikra-vara 
(Friday, l^eneris dies), Sani-vara (Saturday, Saturni dies). 






Part of the Hoysale. Svara Temple at Halebid 
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(f^^The sj'stem of the Nakshatras was originally 
Based upon the sidereal revolution of the moon in 
about ?.7 days, according to which a lunar zodiac of 27 
or 28 asterisms near the ecliptic was made, so that in 
each night of the sidereal month the moon entered a 
different asterism. In the astronomy of the third 
period the mkshatras are as follows, in regular order: 
(i) Awint^ /S and y Arietis; (2) Bharanl^ 35, 39, and 
41 Arietis ; (3) Krittikay Pleiades; (4) Rohinty Alde- 
baran (a, y, S, e, B Tauri) ; {5) MtigaSiras, and 
Orionis ; (6) Ardra, a Orionis ; (7) Runar-vasuy a 
and /3 Geminorum ; (8) Pushya, y, S, and B Cancri ; 
(9) AUeihdy S, e, 7], p, and a Hydrae ; (10) Magha, a, 
y> e. 4 and p Leonis ; (n) Purva-phalgml, 8 and B 
Leonis ; (12) Uttara-phalguniy ^ ?LnA 93 Leonis; (13) 
Hasta, a, / 3 , 7, 8, and c Corvi; (14) CAi/ra, Spica (a 
Virginis); (15) Sva/ 7 , Arcturus (a Bodtis) ; (16) /' 7 /rf- 
AAa, a, / 3 , 7, and t Librae ; (17) Anuradha, fi, 8, and 
TT Scorpionis; (18) JyesAfAay a, or, and r Scorpionis ; 
(19) MUlSy e, t, 7 ], B, t, K, X, p, V Scorpionis; {20) 
PUrvashadhuy 8 and e Sagittarii; {21) Uuara$hadh<iy ^ 
and or Sagittarii ; (22) Sravana, a, /S, and 7 Aquilae ; 

(23) Dhanishtha or Sravishthay a, / 3 , 7, and S Delphinis ; 

(24) Lita-hhhhajy X Aquarii, etc. ; (25) Purva-bfmdra- 
pada, a and ^ Pcgasi; (26) Vttara-bhadrapaday 7 Pe- 
gasi and a Andromedae ; (27) Revafiy I Piscium, etc. 
A twenty-eighth, Abhijity is sometimes included ; it 
comprises a, e, and i Lyrae, and is inserted between 
Vttanishadha and Srava^d} 

1 The Nakshatras have symbolic figures representing them j A^vini has 
Ibr its symbol a horse's head^ Bharani the pudendum muliebre^ Krittika a 
knife, Rohini a carriage on wheels or a temple, .Mriga-siras a deer’s head, 
Ardra a gein, Punar-vasii a houRe, Pushya an arrow or a crescent, Asleshii 
a potter’s wheel, Magha a house, Furva-phalgmn a couch, ITttara phalgimi 
a bed, Hastii a hand, Chitra a peitrl or a lamp, Svati a coral l^ead or pearl, 
Visakha a garland, Anuradha a row of offerings, Jyeshtha a ring or ear¬ 
ring, Mula a lion’s tail or a couch, Purvashadha a couch or an elephant’s 
tusk,’ Uttarashadha an elephant’s, tusk or a bed, Abhijlt a triangular or 
heart-shaped nut or a triangle' Sravana three footprints or a trident. 
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III determining the limits of the months t 
methods were followed. The month was divided into 
two lunar fortnights called iukla paksha, the bright half 
or period of the waxing of the moon, and krishna paksha^ 
the dark half or period of the waning of the moon. It 
was sometimes reckoned as ending at the amavasya 
or new-moon, i.e. the moment when the longitudes of 
the sun and moon are equal, so that the month began 
*■>- the bright fortnight and ended with the dark 


with 


fortnight. This is the amanta or synodic month, and 
is still observed in the Tamil country and most other 
parts of the South, The other, called purnimanta 
method, and generally followed in northern India, 
Telingana, and other parts of the Dekhan, makes the 
month end at full-moon, i.e. the moment when the 
longitudes of the sun and moon differ by i8o degrees, 
so that the month begins with the waning fortnight. 
The amanta month is used for the adjustment of the 
lunar and solar years. Chaitra, with which the prin¬ 
cipal lunar year is made to begin, starts as an amanta 
month with the sun in Mina and extends over his 
passage into Mesha, and Karttika, with which as amanta 
the lunar year may also begin, commences with the sun 
in Tula and includes his transit into Vri§chika. The 
mean lunar year of about 354 days 8 hours 48 minutes 
34 seconds was adjusted to the solar year by a system 
of intercalations and suppressions of months; and to 
each of the two lunar fortnights were assigned 15 tithis 
or lunar days (more exactly, the tithi is the time in 
which the moon passes 12 degrees over the circle from 
the sun). The civil days of the lunar month are 
numbered in fortnights, each taking the number of 
the tit/ii current at its sunrise. When a tit/zi happens 
to begin and end in the same day, that day is given 

Dhanishthi a drum, Sata-bhishaj a circle, Piirva-bhadrapada a two-faced 
figure or a couch, Uttara-bhadrapada a couch or a two-faced figure, Revati' a 
tabor. 
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Clumber of the preceding tithi, and the next day 
bears the number of the next tithi^ so that there is a 
gap in the numeration. When again a titki over¬ 
laps into the third day from that on which it began, 
its number is given to the last two days. This lunar 
system is still generally followed ; religious life is 
entirely regulated by it, even In regions such as Bengal, 
Orissa, and parts or the South, which in civil matters 
use a solar calendar. 

Mention is often made of maha-yugas, colossal cycles 
of time, which however are not generally used in 
serious calculation. The maha-yuga was reckoned as 
4,320,000 solar years, and was divided into four “ages” 
or yugas of successive decrease and deterioration, viz. 
the Krita of 1,728,000 years, the Treta of 1,296,000, 
the Dvapara of 864,000, and the Kali of 432,000. 
Seventy-one maha-yugas form a manv-antara^ of which 
14, together with intervals between each amounting 
jaltogether to 6 maha-yugas^ compose the kalpa or aeon 
'of 1000 maha-yugas^ the “ Day of Brahman,” which is 
preceded by a new creation (srishtt) and ends in a 
cosmic dissolution {pralaya). The present age, which is 
the Kali-yuga, is reckoned as having begun in the year 
3102 B.C. 

It may be noted that the Pauli^a-siddhanta estimated 
the length of the maha-yuga as 1,577,917,800 days, 
thus giving a year of 365 days 6 hours 12 minutes 
36 seconds, while the RSmaka-siddhanta gave a yuga of 
2850 solar years, or 1,040,953 days, which implies a year 
of 365 days 5 hours 55 minutes 12 seconds, agreeing with 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

The solar year is given by Arya-bhata as 365 days 
6 hours 12 minutes 30 seconds, by the Surya-siddhanta as 
365 days 6 hours 12 minutes 36'56 seconds, and by the 
Raja-mrigahka (based upon Brahma-gupta) as 365 days 
6 hours 12 minutes 30’915 seconds. On minor divisions 
of time see Chapter VII, § 4. 
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Over the North Pole was supposed to stand Meru, 
a golden mountain, on which the gods dwelt. To it 
corresponded another Meru over the South Pole, the 
home of the demons. A Pole Star stands vertically 
over each of these mountains, and within the sphere 
of the earth are the various hells. In other respects 
the geographical knowledge of India was nearly on the 
same level as that of the Greeks. 


II 

We have described in outline a literature which on 
the whole deserves the name of science, and which 
in its main features shews such striking resemblances 
to Greek astronomy that we may fairly conclude that 
it is based upon the latter. We now turn to the 
astronomy and geography of the immediately preceding 
centuries, and we find ourselves in another world, a 
realm of purely Indian imagination, in which science 
does not exist. 

In this period the synodic month was reckoned as 
29^ days, or 30 or lunar days. A solar year of 
366 days, composed of 12 solar months of 305 days 
each, was used, which was regarded as both the tropical 
and the sidererJ year, because after exactly 366 days 
the sun returned at the winter solstice to the first point 
of the Nakshatra Sravishtha.^ These solar years were 
grouped in cycles or of 5 years or 1830 days.^ 
Each of these cycles contained 67 sidereal courses of 
the moon, or 62 synodic months, of which the 31st 
and 62nd were called adhika or “additional,” in the 
sense of “ intercalated ” ; as the cycle occupied also 
60 solar months of 30^ days each, and the 30th solar 
month of the cycle ended at the same time as the 31st 

^ The change in the solstices seems to have been known only to the 
Jains, who transferred the winter solstice to the Nakshatra Abhijit. 

^ The years of the cycle were named successively siifnuatsavtiy pari-va- 
tsaroy id’-'Vatsara uiTi'V.y Qfiu%>atsaray and ^atsara. 
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month, the sun and the moon agreed at the 
beginning and middle of each cycle, and thus the solar 
and lunar years could be adjusted. Together with 
these divisions of time a savana^ year was kept up, 
which contained 12 months of 30 days each, so that 
61 of these months could be equated with the five-year 
cycle. The Kautiliya (ii. 20) apparently mentions also a 
mysterious intercalary month of 32 days. On the names 
of the months see below, pp, 203 f. 

The ^itki or lunar day (3^^ of the synodic month of 
^9;Vi d^^ys) is slightly less than the natural day, but 62 
liMs occupy the same time as 61 natural days, so that 
the 62nd ttthi ends at the same moment as the 6rst 
natural day, Hence to equate the two methods of 
reckoning each 62nd tithi was regarded as redundant, 
and omitted in calculation. In the later period, in order 
to find the date of a given event, the number of days 
elapsed from some epoch (e.g. the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga) was calculated in terms of tithis up to the beginning 
of the tuhi of the event, and from this sum was subtracted 
the number of redundant tithis^ which gave the total 
of natural days. 

The planets Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, Ursa Major 
(Saptarshi), the Pole Star (Dhruva), Canopus (Agastya), 
Mars (possibly), and some other stars were knowi). 
The revolution of Jupiter being roughly 12 years, a 
cycle of 60 years, the Brihaspati-chakra, was invented, 
being the old yuga of 5 years multiplied by 12 ; but most 
probably this was not made until the later period. Some 
theory of colossal cycles (the Maha-yugas, Kalpas, etc.), 
such as we have noticed in the later period, was already 
known. The day-night was divided into 30 muhurias 
and 60 nadis^ with various subdivisions (compare below. 
Chapter VII, § 4). The lengths of the longest and 

1 So (.‘ailed from the sa'vana or sacrificial pressing of the Sonia-plant, 
which was continued on occasions for periods of 360 days. This year 
implies the assumption that the sun traverses each of the 27 Nakshatras 
in 13^ days. 
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ortest days were determined as respectively 
12 muhurtas ; the days between them were reckoned as 
diminishing and increasing in regular arithmetical 
progression. 

The system of Nakshatras was already in this period 
fully developed. The number was 27> or (including 
Abhijit) 28. Some writers grouped the 27 or 28 into 
classes of unequal size ; others regarded them as 27 
equal spaces, forming each ^ of the celestial sphere. 
The solar zodiac that we have mentioned above may 
have been known to the writers, or at least the editors, of 
the Maha-bharata and the Puranas; but when It was 
introduced into India is quite uncertain. 

Knowledge of geography, except as regards India, 
was very limited ; but for its deficiency the Hindus 
compensated by a liberal use of imagination. The 
general theory (as given e,g. in the Bhagavata-puraiia 
V. 20 ff., Vishnu-purana ii. 2 ff., Agni-purana cxix. 
ff.) was that the earth is a round plane, in the middle 
of which stands Mount Meru. The continent of 
Jambu-dvipa—so called from an imaginary gigantic 
jambu-Xx^a (the Eugenia jambolana) supposed to stand 
on the south of Meru—forms a circle around Meru, 
and is divided into four quarters, of which the southern 
is Bharata-varsha (India), the northern Airavata-varsha, 
and the eastern and western Videha-varsha. A “Salt 
Ocean ” forms a ring round Jambu-dvipa, and is in its 
turn surrounded by six other ring-shaped continents, 
called respectively Plaksha-dvTpa, Salmala-dvipa, KuSa- 
dvipa, Krauncha-dvipa, ^aka-dvTpa, and Pushkara- 
dvipa,^ which form concentric circles with Meru as their 
centre, and are divided one from another by ring-shaped 
oceans of vsugarcane-juice, wine, clarified butter, milk, 
whey (or whey and milk), and fresh water respectively. 

* The Jains givf7 other names to these continents, and add many others. 
Each continent is supposed to be double the size of the continent which it 
immediately encircles. 
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lese circles are enclosed in a ring of mountains, called 
Lokaioka, beyond which is a realm of darkness that 
extends to the uttermost bounds of the universe. In 
the language of Vedic mythology the universe is called 
the hrahmanda or “ egg of Brahman,” being conceived as 
a globe, of which the lower half, below our earth. Is 
the nether world. There are seven regions of the nether 
world, each extending over 10,000 yojanas^ which are 
named in descending order Atala, Vitala, Sutala (or 
Nitala), Talatala (or Gabhastimant), Maha-tala, Rasa- 
tala (or Sutala), and Patala. In the first four dwell 
demons of the Daitya and Danava orders ; in the last 
three, Nagas or divine serpents. Near the base of 
Patala is the giant thousand-headed cobra Sesha or 
Ananta, an incarnation of Vishnu, who supports on 
his hood the globe of the earth. From the terrestrial 
region or Bhur-loka to the sun extends the sphere 
called Bhuvar-loka; thence, to the Pole Star is Svar- 
loka; above the latter are the regions named in 
ascending order Mahar-loka, Jana-Ioka, Tapo-Ioka, 
and Satya-Ioka or Brahma-loka (Vishnu-purana, li. 7). 
Naturally there are many different versions’ of this 
cosmography, due to the same lively Imagination which 
engendered it. 

The heavenly bodies were supposed to have their 
orbits in planes parallel to that of the earth, no distinction 
being made between their mean and true motions, and 
to move round Meru as their centre. Their light is 
intercepted by Meru, and thus day and night arise. 
The variation in the height of the sun above the 
horizon is explained by the supposition that the sun’s 
orbit round Meru varies, being narrowest at the 
summer solstice and widest at the winter solstice. The 
sun is imagined to move in summer more slowly by 
day than by night, and in winter more slowly by night 
than by day, the motions being equal only at the 
equinoxes, and on this theory is explained the difference 
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length of day .ind night. The Jains suppose 
summer the orbit of the sun is nearer to the 
earth than in winter, so that in summer it becomes 
vissible from the earth sooner. 

According to the Jains, there are two suns, which 
are indistinguishable from one another, and move at 
opposite points of the solar orbit; each occupies 48 
hours in performing a complete revolution round 
Meru, so that when a night ends in Bharata-varsha, 
the sun which was shining over it during the previous 
day arrives at the north-west of Meru, and the second 
sun rises on the east of Bharata-varsha, to be fol¬ 
lowed at the beginning of the third day by the 
first sun, which has now arrived at the south-east 
of Meru. In the same way the Jains duplicate 
the moons, the Nakshatras, and all the other heavenly 
bodies. 

The Jain cosmography is also peculiar in other 
respects. It te.aches that under our earth are seven 
other earths, respectively named Ratna-prabha, Sarkara- 
prabha, Valuka-prabha, Pahka-prabha, Dhuma-prabha, 
Tamah-prabha, and Maha-tamah-prabha, which gradu¬ 
ally increase in dimensions, and contain hells in their 
interior. Above our earth is a series of twelve kalfai 
or celestial worlds, which, beginning from the one 
nearest to the earth, are named Saudharma, AiSana, 
Sanat-kumara,Mahendra,Brahma-loka, Lantaka, Maha- 
^ukra, Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, Arana, and Achyuta 
respectively; over these are nine regions called the 
Nava-graiveyakas ; over these are the five Anuttara- 
vimanas, inhabited by the Vaimanika gods, and styled 
Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, Aparajita, ancl Sarvartha- 
siddha ; and at the top of the whole universe is a 
region called Ishat-pragbhara, shaped like an umbrella 
tapering upwards to a point and inhabited by redeemed 
souls. The first eight kalpas contain respectively 
3,200,000, 2,800,000, 1,200,000, 800,000, 400,000, 
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)Oo, 40,000, and 6000 vinidnas or divine palaces ; 
Anata and Pranata together contain 400 of them, 
Arana and Achyuta together 300 ; the three divisions 
of the Nava-graiveyakas have respectively iii, 107, 
and 100, and the five Anuttara-vimanas contain one 
each. 

In describing the geography of Jiimbu-dvipa also 
writers rely largely upon imagination for their facts. 
As an illustration of their methods we may quote the 
account given in the Maha-bharata (Bhishma-parva, 
vi.-viii.), where we are informed amid many mytho¬ 
logical details that in the centre of Jarnbu-dvipa stands 
the golden mountain Meru, 84,000 yojanas in height, 
beside which is the great jambu-tccdy 1100 yojanas 
high, from the base of which issues a river of the 
same name, flowing northwards into the Uttara-kuru 
region. On the north of Meru is apparently the 
Gandha-madana mountain, on the south the Malyavant 
mountain ; * the circumjacent region, a paradise styled 
Ilavrita-varsha, is divided into four sections, namely, 
Uttara-kuru on the north of Meru, Jambu-dvipa (iii 
the narrower sense of the word) on the south, Ketu- 
miila on the west, and Bhadra^va on the east. North 
of Ilavrita-varsha are the Nila mountains, north of 
these the land called Sveta-varsha, north of this the 
Sveta mountains, north of them the land called Haira- 
nyaka-varsha, north of this the Sringavant mountains, 
north of this the Airavata-varsha, and to the north of 
this the Ocean of Milk. On the southern border of 
Ilavrita-varsha are the Nishadha mountains, south 
of which is the land of Hari-varsha ; on the south of 
this is the Kailasa or Hema-kuta range, and south of 
this is the land called Haimavata-varsha ; on the south 
of the latter are the Himalayas and India, which is 
bordered on the south by the Salt Ocean. The space 

^ On the top of Malyavant is supposed to be the Samvartaka fire, which 
at the end of every aeon breaks forth into terrific eniption and consumes 
the universe (vii. 29). 
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The Ramayana gives an equally fanciful descrip¬ 
tion of the world (Kishkindha-kanda, xl.-xliii,). The 
author tells us that to the north of India lie the 
mountains successively named Himavant (Himalaya), 
Kala, SudarSana, Deva-sakha, Kailasa, Krauncha, and 
Mainaka respectively. North of Mainaka is a land 
without sun, moon, or stars, inhabited by radiant 
saints, and beyond it the river Sailoda and the Uttara- 
kurus’ paradise, the northern bound of which is the 
ocean. In this ocean is the Soma-giri or moon-moun¬ 
tain, the dwelling of the Supreme Being Siva. On 
the east of India are found successively the Salt 
Ocean, Yava-dvTpa (Java), Suvarna-dvTpa, Rupaka- 
dvlpa, the SiSira mountain, Red Ocean, the land of 
the Kuta-^almali, or giant cotton-tree, where dwells 
the kite-god Vainateya or Garuda, the Ocean of Milk, 
the Rishabha mountain, the Fresh-water Ocean (in 
which is the submarine Aurva or Vadava fire,* and 
on the north of which is the Jata-rfipa-kila or Golden 
Mountain, where dwells the serpent Ananta, who 
upholds the earth), the Udaya-glri or mountain of sun¬ 
rise, the land called SudarSana-loka, and the Deva- 
loka, or home of the gods. South of India and 


‘ The Vishnu-piirana, ii. 2, has Bome variants in this scheme. It places 
tom iiioiintains round Meru, viz. Siipawa on the N., Gandha-madana on 
the S., Manclara on the E., and Vipula on the W. It puts the Uttara- 
kuru in the place of Airavata, gives an account of the river-system 
resembling that of the Jains (see below), limits Iliivrita to a square region 
around Mem enclosed within eight ranges of mountains between Nishadha 
atKl^Nila, and accordingly represents the four regions Uttara-kuru (due N.), 
Bharata-varslm (due S.), BhadrasVa (due E.), and Ketii-mala (due W.) as 
not enclosed by mountains, etc. Other Puranas also shew slight differ¬ 
ences. The extent of Jambu-dvipa is given as lootooojojanas, 

^ Aurva, a descendant of the saint Bhrigu, was bom from his mother'’s 
avenge his ancestors he was about to destroy the world by 
fire, but at their request relented and cast the flame of his wrath into the 
sea, where it lies in the form of a horse^s head (Maha-bharata, Adi-p., 
clxxviii.-clxxx.). 
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are five mountains, successively named Push- 
pitaka, Surya^ant, Vaidyuta, Kunjara, and Rishabha, 
between the two last of which lies BhogavatT, the city 
of the serpent-king Vasuki; still further south are the 
habitations of the blessed dead, and lastly Pitri-loka, 
or seat of the ghosts and Yama, the Hindu Pluto. 
On the west of India are the mountains successively 
named Pariyatra, Vajra, Chakravant, Varaha, Meru 
(the transference of Meru to the west is noteworthy), 
and Astachala or mountain of sunset. 

The Jains give a somewhat similar account of 
Jambu-dvTpa, which will be best understood from the 
diagram on the next page. They estimate the total dia¬ 
meter of Jambu-dvipa at 100,000 yojanas^ the maxi¬ 
mum width of Bharata-varsha and Airavata-varsha at 
526 j^ yojanas, that of Haimavata and Hairanyavata 
at 1052 [I ydjanaSy that of Hari and Ramyaka at 
2i0Sj^ yojanas., and that of Videha at 4210JI yojanas. 
Videha (with the exception of the Deva-kuru and 
Uttara-kuru regions), Airavata, and Bharata-varsha 
are called karma-bhumis, because in them the ttrthan- 
karas, or successive establishcrs of the Jain religion, 
are born and attain salvation ; all the other regions of 
Jambu-dvipa are supposed to be inhabited by Yugalins 
or giants. At each of the eastern or western ex¬ 
tremities of the Himalaya and Sikharl there are two 
narrow peninsulas, 200 yojanas in length, which project 
into the sea towards the N.E., S.E., S.W., and N.W. ; 
these are the eight Antara-dvipas, and are inhabited 
by barbarians. 


Ill 

The earliest stage of Hindu astronomy and cos¬ 
mography is that which meets us in the Vedas, 
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In the Vedas the universe is imagined to consist 
of three realms, earth, atmosphere above the e.arth, 
and upper heaven. The earth is apparently conceivccl 
as a round plane surface, around which the sun and 
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moon revolve.^ The Vedas and Brahmanas do not 
seem to distinguish the planets from other stars. 

The year commonly mentioned in this period is 
the savana year of 360 days (see above, p. 195), which 
was divided into 12 months of 30 days. The six 
months between two successive solstices formed an 
ayana or “ course.” Hence the year comprised two 
ayanas, a “northern course” (uttarayana), beginning 
at the winter solstice, and a “ southern course ” {^clak- 
shinayana)y beginning at the summer solstice; in the 
former the sun passes from S. to N. of the equator, in 
the latter from N, to S. To adjust this scheme to 
real conditions it was necessary from time to time to 
intercalate an additional month ; but the method of 
the intercalation is unknown. 

Other methods of reckoning time are also found. 
Thus a year of 324 or 351 days [i.e. 12 or 13 sidereal 
lunar months, reckoned as of 27 days each) is some¬ 
times mentioned. Another year was occasionally used 
which contained 354 days,/.e. 12 synodic lunar months 
reckoned from new moon to new moon as consisting 
of 29^ days each.® Finally, we have also the more 
correct computation of the year as 366 days, perhaps 
based on the estimate that the sun traverses each of 
the 27 Nakshatras in 13^ days (see above, pp. 190 f.). 

The months bore old names, that became rarer in 
the later period (above, p. 189), viz. Tapas (Magha), 
Tapasya (Phalguna), Madhu (Chaitra), Madhava (Vai- 
§akha), Sukra (Jyaishtha), ^uchi (Ashadha), Nabhas 
(Sravana), Nabhasya (Bhadrapada), Isha (Alvina), 
Urja(Karttika), Sahas (MargaSIrsha), Sahasya (Pausha). 

‘ The Aitareya-bralimana (iii. 44) has a curiously advanced theory 
that the sun causes day anj night on the earth by its revolution, but does 
not really rise or sink. CJ\ Vishnu-purana, ii. 8, 15. 

The Nidana-sutra (v. 11,12) explains this year as containing 12 months 
of alternately 30 and 29 days. It also speaks of a mysterious year of 378 
days, which seems to be based on an idea that in every third year the sun 
occupied 9 extra days in each ayana. 
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he system of five-year cycles mentioned above 
(p. 194) was already in use. 

We have seen how in the later period the months 
of the year were divided into six seasons of two 
months each (above, p. 189), The growth of this 
division can be traced from Vedic times. The Brah- 
manas often mention a division of the year Into three 
seasons, the warm, the rainy, and the winter rUuSy of 
four months each. The next step was to insert the 
autumn between the rains and the winter, and a cool 
season (spring) after the winter, thus making five 
seasons, which also are mentioned in the Brahmanas. 
Lastly, a cool season distinct from the spring was 
reckoned between the winter and the spring, and thus 
the later division was established. 

The Vedic mouths were usually synodic, and adjusted 
to the seasonal division by means of intercalation. The 
month of 30 days was divided into two fortnights, the 
‘‘bright” and the “dark,” of 15 days each (see above, 
p. 192). The months were connected with the system 
of Nakshatras (above, p. 190). This was already fully 
established in the time of the Brahmanas,^ in which it 
usually consisted of 27 asterisms, sometimes of 28 (in¬ 
cluding Abhijit), Krittika being taken as the first in 
the series, in accordance with which the celestial circle 
was divided into 27 or 28 sections. The original use 
of this lunar zodiac was to mark time by defining the 
position of the moon without regard to Its phases. 
For example, it was said that a sacrifice was performed 
krittikasUy “in the KrittikaSy' i,e, when the moon was 
ill conjunction with the Pleiades. Then it served to 
define the phases of the moon, the names of the 
asterisms supplying adjectives; e,g, we find phrases 
such as phalgunt paurnamasly the time of full-moon 
happening when the moon is in conjunction with the 

' In the Sainlutas of the Vedas the word naks/iatra still means only a 
star or constellation in general. 
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Phalgunl. These adjectives later came to 
be applied to the whole of the lunar month with 
which they were connected {e,g, the name phalguna 
was given to the whole of the month which had its 
full-moon at the conjunction with Phalgtini), and 
thus arose the names of the months that have been 
enumerated above (p. 189), which are now applied to 
solar months. 




CHAPTER VII 




WEIGHTS AND MEASURES : COINAGE 


Tables of weights and measures are often found in 
ancient Sanskrit books ; but they shew considerable dis¬ 
crepancies, which indicate that different ages and pro¬ 
vinces followed different standards. It will be well to 
bear the fact of this diversity in mind when the following 
pages are read. 


I .—Measures of Weight 

The Manu-smriti (viii. 132 ff.) and Yajnavalkya- 
smriti (i. 361 ff.) give the following table of weights : 

8 trasa-renus (motes) = i liksha (nit). 

3 likshas = I rajasarshapa (black mustard- 
seed). 

3 raja-sarshapas — i gaura-sarshapa (white 
mustard-seed). 

6 gaura-sarshapas = i yava (middle-sized bar¬ 
ley corn). 

3 yavas — i krishnala or raktika (seed of the 
guhja or Abrus precatorius). 

For / 5 krishnalas or raktikas = i masha (bean), 
gold f 16 mashas = i karsha, aksha^ tdlaka, or suvarna. 
and I 4 suvarnas = i pala or nishka. 
copper( \o palas = i dharam of gold. 

I 2 krishnalas or raktikas = 1 masha. 
silver 1 ^ ^ tnashas — i dhara^a or ptirana, 

(10 dharanas = i iata-mdna {pala). 
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Brihaspati-smrlti (x. 13-1 
o*^coppcr IS ulso cullcci pd^ciy kdr v/* 
measure that is also used for silver), and that 4 of these 
= I dhSnakuy and 1 2 dhanakas — x dtnara (denarius). 
The Narada-smriti (App. 57 ff.) states that in the South 
the karshapana is a silver coin, and in the East is equal 
to 20 panas. It also gives the following equations ; 4 
kakaps — I masha or paky 20 tnashas = i kanhapana 
or andikSy 4 andikas = x dhanak a\y,\ 12 dhanakas = i su- 
varna oxJlndra. ^ 

Other varieties are found ; thus the a^dika is some¬ 
times said to be 4 yavas, and again we find the table : 5 
suvar^as — 1 nishka ox paky 100 nishkas orpalas — x tula 
(or ~ hara)y %oo tulas — i bharuy 10 bharas — x achita. 

Another set of equations is as follows : 6 raktikas — 

X mashuy 24 raktikas = x dharam or tankuy 4 tankas = x 
karsha. 

The Ganita-sara-saiigraha of Maha-vira (9th century) 
gives for gold : 4 gandakas — x guRja {raktikd)y 5 guh- 
jds = I panuy 8 panas = x dharanay 2 dharanas = i 
karshuy 4 karshas = x paky while it teaches for silver as 
the standard of Magadha that 2 grains {dhanya) — 1 
gunjdy 2 guhjds = x mdshuy 16 mdshas = i dharanay 27, 
dharanas — i karsha or purdriay 4 purdn,as — x pak (f. 
39-41). For other metals he teaches that 6\ kalds= i 
yavdy 4 yavas ~ 1 amia, 4 amias = x bhagUy 6 bhdgas 
=r X drakshu^ay 2 drakshuifas = i dindruy 2 dinaras = i 
satera (stater), also that 125 palas — i prasthuy 200 
palas = I tuldy 10 tulds = i bhdra (i. 42-44), 

In the introduction to the Lllavati, a somewhat late 
treatise on mathematics, two tables are given: (i) 2 
large barleycorns = x raktikdy 3 raktikas = i valky 8 
vallas = I dharanay 2 dharanas = x gadyd^akay 14 val- 
las = X dhataka. (2) 20 vardtakas (cowry shells) = x 
kdkinty 4 kdkims = x pana or kdrshdpa^Uy x6 pa^as = i 
purdna of shells and i dramma of silver, 16 drammas = 

X nishka of silver. 


5) states that the karsha 

Titx nVt/I /o 
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^ As applied to coinage, the above tables give a stan¬ 
dard gold coin or suvarna of 8o raktikasy a standard 
silver coin of 32 raktikas (viz. the purana or dhara^ci)y 
and a standard copper coin of 80 raktikas ^viz. the kar- 
shapand). No such ^old coinage has yet been found ; 
but specimens of this standard in silver and copper are 
numerous, dating from about the beginning of the 4th 
century b.c. The raktikdy krishnalay or guflja on which 
the standard is based is estimated at 1*83 grains,or o' 118 
grammes. 

For weights of food-stuiFs and the like an ancient 
table is given in the Atharva-veda-pari^ishta xxxiii. 3 
(see Bolling and Negelein, The Pari.fi§tas of the Atharva- 
veda); 5 krishmlas = 1 mmhakay 64 mashakas — i pala, 
■^2 palas — 1 prastha of Magadha, 4 prasthas =z i a~ 
dhakay 4 adhakas .= i drona. 

With this standard of Magadha two tables given in 
the Puranas are in partial agreement; (i) 2 mushtis or 
palas = 1 prasrisiy 4 prasritis — i kunchiy 8 kufichu = t 
pushkality 4 pushkalas = l adhakuy 4 adhakas “ i dronuy 
20 drams - i kumbha. {2) 2 palas - i prasriti, 2 pra¬ 
sritis = I kudava or setikuy 4 kudavas ~ 1 prasthay 4 
prasthas = i adhakay 4 adhakas = i dronay 16 dronas = 

I khdfi {kharikd)y 20 drotias = l kumbhay io kimbhas ~ 

I vaha} 

The. pala is here reckoned as equal to 3| tolakas. 
Another table gives 12 double mushtis — i kudavay 
kudavas = l prasthUy 4 prasthas — i adhakay 4 adhakas 
= I dronay 20 drottas — i kumbha. Maha-vlra in the 
Ganita-sara-sarigraha (i. 36 ff.) gives 4 shodafikas = i 
kudahuy 4 kudahas — I prastha, 4 prasthas — i adhaka, 

4 adhakas — i droifay 4 dronas = i inant, 4 tnMts = i 
khdrty 5 khdrts = i pravartikdy 4 pravartikds = l vdha, 

5 pravartikds = i kumbha. 

In the medical Sainhita of Sariigadhara, i. i, 15 ff.,a 

^ The LTlavati (Introduction) gives the same equations for Orissa as 
regards the kudmjay prast/ui, aMiaka^ dronid^ and 
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jOt^vprehensive table is given as the standard of Ma- 
gadha : 30 paramanus = i trasa-renu or vamti, 6 lrma~ 
rentn = i mafichi, 6 manchis — i rajika, 3 rajikas — i 
sarshapa, 8 sarshapas — I yava^ 4 — i gunja or 

raktika^ 6 raktikas = i mashaka {hemny or dhanyaka), 4 
mashakas — i dkarana {tahk<ly or Sana), 2 dharanas, = i 
kola {kshudrakay vatakay or drahksham)y 2 kolas = i 
karsha {akshay pani-manikay pani-taky pichUy tinduka, su- 
vantay udumbaray harnsa-paday vidak-padakay etc.), 2 
karshas = I iukti, 2 tukth = i‘ pala (rnusMy amray pra- 
kuHcluiy or vilva)y 2 paks = i prasritiy t prasritis = i 
kudava or aHjali (the contents of 4 cubic ahgulas)y 2 
kudavas — i iardva or mdnikdy 2 Saravas = i prasthay 
4 prasthas = i adhakay 4 adhakas = l drona {kalaky 
nahanay unmanciy ghata, or rds'i)y 2 dronas = i iurpa or 
kumbhay 2 Surpas = i drml {gdnty or vdha), 4 dronis = i 
khdny loopaks = I r«/«, 2000 paks = i SSriiga- 

dhara states that from the gufija to the kudava the 
dry and the liquid measures are the same, but that from 
the prastha to the tuld liquids are measured by a 
standard double that of dry materials. As the,standard 
of Kalihga he lays down that 12 gaura-sarshapas = i 
yava, 2 yavas = i gudjoy 3 gunjas = i valla, 7 or 8 
guHjas = r mashay 4 mdshas = i nishka [tanka or Sam), 
6 mdshas — i gadydna, 10 mdshas = i karsha, 4 karshas 
— I pala, 4 paks = I kudava, the rest of the table be¬ 
ing similar to that of Magadha. 

Vanga-sena, another medical writer, gives in his 
manual (i. 95 ff.) the table; 4 trasa-renus = i likshd, 6 
likshds = I sarshapa, 6 sarshapas — i yava, y yavas = r 
gunjdy lOguTijds = 1 etc., proceeding from the 

mdshaka in the same way as Sarhgadhara, and equating 
\opaks = I dharana, 10 dharanas = i tuld. 

The systems described in the Kautillya (ii. 19) de¬ 
serve separate mention. The author there prescribes a 
series of balances beginning with one having an arm 
with a length of 6 ahguks and a weight of 1 pala, and 
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Ilowed by ten others with arms successively increas- 
ing by 8 ahgulas in length and i pala in weight. He 
also mentions a balance called sama-vritia^ with an arm 
72 ahgulas long and 53 pains in weight, and a scale-pan 
5 pains in weight, and another styled parimani^ with 
twice this weight and a length or 96 ahgulas. The 
tables of weights are as follows : 10 masha grains or 5 
guHjas = I mashaka of gold, 16 mashakas of gold i 
siivarna or karsha, 4 karshas = i pala; 88 gaura- 
sarshapas (white mustard seeds) = i mashaka of silver, 
16 mashakas of silver or 20 hihya seeds := i dharana ; 
20 tandulas (rice-grains) = i dharana of diamonds ; 20 
tulas = I bhdra ; 10 dharanas = i pala^ and 100 palas 
= I (lya-manty or Royal standard. But besides the 
last value there were three others, the vydvahdrikJ 
(commercial) equalling 95 palaSy the bhajinl (used for 
commodities paid to the king’s servants) 90 palaSy and 
the antah-pura-bhajim (for goods delivered to the royal 
harem) 85 palas. Similarly, while in the aya-mdm i 
pala = 10 dharanaSy in the vydvahdriki the pala = 9^ 
dharanaSy in the bhajinl 9, and in the antah-pura-^hhajinx 
8^. Similarly, while 200 palas (of masha grains) made 
I drona according to the Royal standard, the vydvahdrika 
drona contained only 187^, the hhajantya drona 175, and 
the anUi}}-pura-hhcijamya drona palas. 

As regards other values, we find that 4 kudumbas = 

I prasthay 4 prasthas = i adhakay 4 ddhakas = i dronay 
16 dronas = r khan {van in the printed text), 20 
dronas = i kiimbhay 10 kumbhas = i vaha. For oil and 
ghi there was a special ratio, viz. for ghi i vdraka = 84 
kudumbaSy for oil 64 ; and } varaka of either was called 
ghatika. 

On all commodities weighed in the sama-vfttta and 
parimanl balances for payment to the king, except flesh, 
metals, precious stones, and salt, an overplus of 5 per 
cent, was apparently demanded. 
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II .—Coinage 

India shews us clearly the manner in which a coinage 
arises. In the earliest period the currency consisted 
of metal in various forms, without any official stamp. 
Next, pieces of metal, of particular shapes and weights, 
were punch-marked with tokens and letters indicating 
their value and the office whence they were issued, 
and hence guaranteeing them. The last stage was 
reached in a regular coinage of gold, silver, lead, billon, 
and various alloys : a number of punch-marks of 
different times, grouped together, gradually developed 
into regular types, which were associated usually with 
inscriptions and central figures, and coins bearing these 
combined features were struck from dies or cast. 

India possessed a very ancient currency of punch- 
marked metal pieces, based upon the metric standard 
described above (p, 208). Specimens exist which are 
attributed to the early part of the 4th century b.c. 
These pieces are of a roughly rectangular shape, the 
silver ones being generally cut out of sheets of the 
metal and the copper ones from bars, A silver piece 
is shown on Plate IV, No. i. This primitive currency 
was soon superseded by a proper coinage, which was 
perhaps suggested, as it certainly was influenced, by i 
foreign example. The coins of the Achaemenid kings 
of Persia were current in the North-West of Hindustan, 
where the Persians were suzerain, until the arrival of 
Alexander the Great, and gold double staters seem to 
have been struck by their governors on Indian soil. 
Athenian coins also circulated in these regions until 
late in the 4th century B.C., and were subsequently 
imitated by native princes. There also survive some 
specimens of early native mintages which are instruc¬ 
tive. An example is shown on Plate IV, No. 2 ; it is 
a square copper coin of Eran, punch-marked with 
various symbols. Another example is given on Plate IV, 
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o. 3 ; this is a round copper piece of the Pailchala 
country, perhaps of the Suhga dynasty, which has on 
its obverse a figure on a lotus, and on the reverse a 
Brahmi inscription phagunmitrasay ^‘of Phalgum-rnitra,” 

In an incuse square. 

When the Hellenistic princes of Bactria began to 
extend their power into India, they introduced into it 
a coinage in which Greek and native methods were 
combined. An instance is shown on Plate IV, No. 4. 

It is a square copper piece, bearing on the obverse the 
head of Demetrius, son of Euthydemus of Bactria, 
with a headdress of an elephant’s scalp and a diadem, 
surrounded by the words /SacriX^m aviKirfrov 
rpLov ; on the reverse is a winged thunderbolt, with a 
Kharoshthi legend maharajusa aparajitasa demetriyusay 
literally translating the Greek legend. There exists a ^ 
considerable number of coins of these Hellenistic, ' 
rulers ; the earlier ones are usually based on the Attic 
standard (i drachma = 67*5 grains), the later on the 
Achaemenid (i siglos — 86*45 gi^^his). 

The Saka invaders from the middle of the second 
century b.c. struck rude imitations of various Hellen¬ 
istic and Parthian coins. An example is the square 
copper piece of Maues or Moa, who ruled over the 
valley of the Indus about 120 b.c., which is shown on 
Plate IV, No. 5. The obverse has a figure of Poseidon, 
with the legend fiaaiXeiov peyaXov fxavov ; 

on the reverse is a female figure amidst vines, with the 
Kharoshthi legend rajatirajasa mahatasa moasuy trans¬ 
lating the Greek, Another type of Saka mintage is 
the round silver coin of Zeionises shown on Plate IV, 

No. 6 ; the obverse has the figure of a mounted satrap 
with the legend fiavviyXov viov crarpaTrov ^eimvicrovy 
the reverse figures of a satrap and a female symbolising 
a city and holding a wreath and cornucopia, with the 
Kharoshthi translation manigu/asa chhatrapasa putrasa 
chhatrapasa jihonisa. There still survive similar coins of 
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_.les’ successors Azes and AziliseSj of Vononcs and 

Spalagadama, who ruled in Arachosia and Drangiana, 
of the Northern Satraps Rajuvula and his son Son^asa 
of Mathura, and of several others, including some 
native states. 

The coins of the Indo-Parthian dynasty—^Gondo- 
phernes (from a. d. 2 r) and others—are in some respects 
midway between those of the Sakas and the more 
characteristic mintages of the Kushans. If the ascrip¬ 
tion of Kanishka’s coronation to 58 b.c. is correct, 
his Great Kushan dynasty ought to be mentioned next 
here. It is in any case noteworthy that these Kushans 
established a gold currency on a basis of i part of gold 
to X2 of silver (the normal rate of Syria and the 
Roman Empire between circa 100 b.c. and a.d. ioo), 
with legends in Greek letters only, and with figures of 
a surprising number of deities—Persian, Greek, Plindu, 
Buddhist, and Scythian—collected from most various 
countries, and indicating the extent of their commerce. 
Typical of them is the gold coin of Kanishka shown 
on Plate IV, No. 7. On the obverse is a full-length 
picture of Kanishka in Turki dress and topboots beside 
a fire-altar, with the inscription in Greek letters 
nanoshao kaneshki koshano, “ the King of Kings, Kanishka 
the Kushan ” ; on the reverse is the god oiva with 
four arms, holding a hand-drum, pitcher, trident, and 
goat, with the legend oesho in Greek letters. A type of 
coin that apparently originated with Kanishka—on the 
obverse a king standing, on the reverse a seated god¬ 
dess with noose and cornucopia—persisted in a degraded 
form on the mintage ot Kashmir until ^ 1 ^^ thirteenth 
century, and was used often elsewhere. 

An important series of coins is that struck by the 
Kushan dynasty founded by Kozulo Kadphises in the 
Kabul valley about the middle of the first century a.d. 
A specimen is the gold piece of Kozulo s son 'Wema 
Kadphises, represented on Plate V, No. 1 y the obverse 
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“^ears Wenia’s bust with the legend jSacnXevi oorj[jLo 
Ka8<j)Lcni)';, the reverse a figure of Siva with trident and 
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deerskin and the Kharoshthi inscription maharajasa 
rajadirajasa sarvalogaiivarasa makiSvarasa vimakapti- 
^asa (f). Here, as in the. coins of Kanishka’s dynasty, 
Scytlio-Sasanian features are mingled with those of the 
I older Greco-lndian mints. Somewhat similar are the 
■ debased coins of the Kidaras or Little Kushans, who 
settled in the Kabul valley and Panjab about a.d. 425. 
Kushan influence is also traceable in the large copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas (perhaps the same as the 
Johiyas of Bhawalpur) and of the early period of Nepal, 
as well as in the early Sahi kingdom of Kandahar. 

The silver coinage of Nahapana and the dynasty 
of Western Kshatrapas founded by Chashtana was 
modelled on the hemidrachms of the Hellenistic rulers 
of the Panjab. An example is seen in the silver piece 
of Nahapana depicted on Plate V, No. 2, of which 
the obverse shews the head of the satrap, with Greek 
legend, while the reverse has in Brahmi letters the 
semi-Sanskrit rdjfio kshaharatasa nahapdnasa^ and in 
Kharoshthi the Prakrit ratio chhaharatasa nahapanasa, 
surrounding a thunderbolt and arrow. Somewhat 
similar are the coins of the Abhira dynasty of Nasik. 
Certain silver coins of the great Andhra dynasty 
strongly resemble early pieces of the Western Ksha- 
trapas ; but most of the Andhra coins are of lead or an 
alloy of copper, and are in style nearer to those of the 
Pallavas. Typical of the Andhra mintages is the 
leaden coin of Vilivaya-kura GautamT-putra on Plate V, 
No. 3. Its obverse bears the symbol of a chaitya or 
sanctuary for relics of the Buddha, which is also charac¬ 
teristic ot coins of Chashtana and his successors : the 
chaitya is within a railing, and above it is a svastika 
symbol, while on the right is a tree. The reverse 
shews a bow and arrow, with the Brahmi legend ram 
gotamiputasa vilivayakurasa. 
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may be mentioned the coins of the Gupta 
dynasty, beginning early in the fourth century a.o. 
They are of various classes. The gold pieces originally 
followed the types and standards used in the eastern 
coinages of the Later Great Kushans, but later struck 
out different lines. A fine example is that on Plate V, 
No. 4, a gold coin of Chandra-gupta 1 ; on the obverse 
are figures of the king and his queen, with their names 
in Brahmi, chandragupta kumaraddm inh^ on the reverse 
the legend Ikhchhavayah (the queen’s family name), 
with the figure of a goddess holding a noose and 
cornucopia, and seated on a lion. Two other interest- 
ing gold coins of this dynasty, both struck by the 
great Samudra-gupta, are shown on Plate V, Nos. 5 
and 6. The former was struck to commemorate the 
aiva-medka sacrifice following the king’s conquests 
(see above, p. 169); the obverse bears the figure of 
a queen holding a yak-tail fan and sacrificial staff or 
spear, with the legend aivamedhaparakramahy while 
on the reverse is the horse of the sacrifice with the 
legend rajddhirajali prithivtm vijitya (.^) divam jayaty 
apralivaryavJryah. No. 6 shows the king in another 
character, as a man of culture : on the obverse is 
Samudra-gupta In the garb of peace, sitting and play¬ 
ing on the Indian lyre, with the legend maharajadhiraja 
irisamudraguptah, on the reverse a seated LakshmT or 
goddess of fortune, with the legend samiidraguptah. 
Some of the Gupta types are imitated in the currencies of 
the Maukharis and other minor rulers under the influ¬ 
ence of the main or subordinate branches of the dynasty. 

The Pluns, who invaded India in the fifth century, 
introduced a deplorably bad mintage, some of their 
coins being merely Sasanian pieces with the heads of 
Hun princes restruck in repouss6, others poor copies 
of Sasanian, Kushan, and Gupta patterns. The sub¬ 
version of their power did not lead to any very great 
Improvement in native numismatic art. Old types 
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ere repeated again and again with little variety ; for 
example, the “bull and horseman” of the Brahman 
dynasty of Sahi kings of Kandahar were retained even 
after the advent of the Moslem conquerors, and the 
old type of the seated goddess, common in many 
regions, also survived in the United and Central 
Provinces for a surprising length of time. 

There is a little more variety in the mintages of the 
South. The old punch-marked currency here lasted 
longer than in the North. Of the Pallavas and 
Kurumbars a few coins are extant; some of them, 
partly resembling Andhra mintages, may be as early 
as the second or third century a.d., and bear on their 
reverse a ship, while others, made of gold and silver, 
and later in date, bear as type the maned lion of the 
Pallavas with an inscription. After punch-marked 
pieces, the Pandyas issued square coins bearing a dic- 
struck figure on one side, followed by others with 
types on both sides. Between the seventh and tenth 
centuries they struck round gold coins, some of which 
bear on the obverse two fishes (the Pandya emblem) 
with a lamp and yak-tail fan, and on the reverse an 
inscription, besides other types in copper. The Cheras 
issued coins from both Kerala and Kohgu-de§a; their 
characteristic emblem is a bow. Chok coins before 
the reign of Raja-raja present on the obverse a tiger 
(the Chola emblem) with the Pandya fishes and the 
Chera bow, the reverse bearing the name of a king. 
Under Raja-raja appeared a new type—the standing 
king on the obverse, the seated goddess on the reverse 
—which was a debased descendant of the old Kushan 
pattern. It spread over a great part of the South, and 
was adopted in Ceylon. A specimen of this coinage 
of Raja-raja is shown on Plate V, No. 7. 

Most of the surviving coins of the Chalukyas are 
of gold, bearing a figure of a boar, the family’s emblem, 
and having each part of their design stamped upon 
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by a different punch. Those of the western 
branch are usually thick, and often cup-shaped. Those 
of the easterh dynasty, generally of gold, but some¬ 
times of an alloy of bronze, are thin. As example 
may be taken a gold piece of the Eastern Chalukya Raja- 
raja, shown on Plate V, No. 8 ; it bears the boar in the 
centre, around it the legend Snrajardja sa[mvaf\ jj. 

The Kadambas issued some gold coins, bearing as 
central emblem a lotus, which somewhat resemble 
those of the Western Chalukyas. The mintages of the 
other leading dynasties—the Rashtrakutas, Kalachuryas 
of Kalyani, Yadavas, Kakatiyas, etc.—are very im¬ 
perfectly known. 


III .—Measures of Length 

Most of the ordinary standards of length are included 
in the following table, which is chiefly based upon the 
Markandeya-purana (xlix. 37 ff.) : 8 paramdnus (atoms) 
= \para-sukshma(r<i\c\^^\i\^^'ipara-sukshmas \ trasa- 
renu (mote), 8 trasa-renus = i rem or maht-rajas (grain 
of sand), 8 renus = i vdldgra (tip of hair), 8 valdgras 
= I likskd (nit), 8 likshas ~ i yuka (louse), 8 yukas = i 
yava (corn), 8 yavas — 1 cingula (finger), 6 ahgulas — i 
pada (foot), 2 padas = i vitasti (span), 2 vitastis = 1 
hasta (cubit), 4 hastas — i danda (rod) or dhanus (bow), 
2 dandas = i nddl^ nadika (reed), 2000 dandas = r ga~ 
vyutiy 8000 dandas = i ydjana. 

Maha-vira in his Ganita-sara-sangraha (i. 25-31) 
gives the scheme: 8 anus = i trasa-renUy 8 trasa-renus 
— I ratha-renUy 8 ratha-renus = i hair, 8 hairs = i 
iikshdy 8 likshas ~ i tila (sesam seed) or sarshapa (mus¬ 
tard seed), 8 tilas — i yavuy and so onward as above ; 
but 2000 dandas are given as equal to i krola, and 4 
krUas to I yojana. 

This is similar to the table in the Kautiliya-artha- 
§astra (bk. ii., ch. 20); 8 paramdnus = 1 ratha-chakra- 
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'isipritty 8 ratha-chakra-vipruts = I lihha, 8 Ukshas — i 
yiika^ 8 yiikas = i yava^ 8 yavas = i anpila, 12 ahgulas 
~ I vitasti (span), 2 vilastis = i aratni or ratni (cubit, 
identical with hasta)y 4 aratnis = i danda (rod) or 
dhamts (bow), 1000 dhams — i goruta^ 4 gomtas — i 
ydjana. This agrees in part with Baiidhayana’s Sulva* 
sutra, which gives ; i 2 ahgulas — i pradiia^ 2 pradeias 
= I aratni. The Brahmanda-purana (I. vii. 96-101 ; 
cf. the Vayu-purana, ci. 116 fF.) gives the table: 10 
ahgulas = I pradeSa, 12 ahgulas (measured in this case 
by the little finger) = i vitasti, 21 ahgulas =: 1 ratni, 
24 ahgulas = I hasta, 42 ahgulas or 2 ratnis = l kishku, 
4 hastas — i dhanus, danda, nalika, or yiiga, 200 dhanus 
= I gavyuti, 8000 dhanus — i ydjana. 

As the above tables shew, the Hindus used both a 
long and a %hort ydjana. The former contained 32,000 
hastas, or 8 krdSas, and amounted to about 9 miles ; and 
the short ydjana was exactly one-half of the long. The 
word ydjana is also used by some writers to denote 
vaguely a day’s march, which on the average amounted 
to about 12 miles, but varied according to circum¬ 
stances. 

We also find {e.g. in the Lilavati, Introduction) the 
equations : 10 hastas — i vamSa, and 20 square vamias 
= I nivartana. 

A Jain Ganita^ has the following table : 4 tilas 
(sesam seeds) == t yava (corn), 4 yavas = i a'ngula 
(finger), 4 ahgulas = i mushti (fist), 4 mushtis = i hasta 
or kara (cubit), 4 hastas ~ i danda, etc. 


IV. —Measures of Time 

The Manu-smriti (i. 64) gives the following table : 
18 nimeshas (winkings) = i kashtha, 30 kdshthas = i 
kald, 30 kalas = i muhurta, 30 muhurtas = i ahd-ratra 
(mean civil solar day-night), i^ahd-ratras = i paksha, 2 

* Quoted hy Peterson, Wird Repwt on the Search for MSS„ p. 7. 
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month, 2 months = i ritu (season), 3 ritiii 
= I ayana^ or I of solar year Aee p. 203). 

Another table runs as follows : 10 gurv-akshanii 
(long syllables) = i prana (breath), 6 pranas = i vi- 
tiadi or ptila^ 60 vina^is = l ghauka, na(hy or danda^ 60 
ghatikds - I aho-rdtra (day-night). 

The Puranas give different systems. Thus the 
Vishnu-purana (I. iii.), Padma-purana (Srishti-khanda, 
iii- 4 > 5)) Markandeya-purana (xlvi. 23-5) state 
that 15 nimeshas — l kdshthdy 30 kdshthds ~ i kaldy 30 
kalds = I muhurta (= :}q day). 

But in another table kalds = i kshana^ and 12 
kshams = i muhurta. 

The Bhagavata-purana (iii. 11) gives us the following 
scheme ; 2 paramdnus = 1 anu^ 3 anus = i trasa-renuy 
3 trasa-reifus = 1 truti, 100 trutis = i vedha^ 3 vedhas 
= I lava^ 3 lavas = i nimesha, 3 nimeshas = i ksha^ay 
5 kshanas = i kdshthdy 15 kdshthds = i laghUy lagkus 
= I nddikdy 2 nddikds = i muhurta, 6 (or 7) nadikds — 
I ydmd or prahara (watch), 4 praharas — i day. 

Another scheme runs thus : 1000 sankramas = i 
trutiy 100 trutis = r tatpara, 30 tatparas = i nimesha. 
Another specimen of similar ingenuity is : 60 kshanas 
= I lava, 60 lavas = 1 nimesha, 60 nimeshas ~ i 
kdshthdy 60 kdshthds — i atipala, 60 atipalas = i vipala, 
60 vipalas — 1 pala, 60 palas — i dar^da, 60 dan,das = 1 
day and night, 60 day-nights = i pitu or season. The 
table given by Bhaskara (Siddhanta-§ir6mani, i. 19, 20) 
is as follows : 100 trutis = i tatpara, 30 tatparas = i 
nimesha, 18 nimeshas = i kdshthd, 30 kdshthds — i kala, 
30 kalds = I ghatikdy 2 ghatikds = 1 kshana, 30 kshanas 
= I day. Maha-vira in the Ganita-sara-sahgraha states 
that 7 uchchhvdsas (breaths) = i stoka, 7 stokas — i 
lava, 38^ lavas - i ghafi, 2 ghafts = i muhuna, etc. 
The Kautiliya (ii. 20) gives difierent values, viz. 2 
trutis r= I lava, 2 lavas = i nimesha, 5 nimeshas = i 
kdshthd, 30 kdshthds = i kald, 40 kalds — I ndlikd, 2 
ndlikas — i muhurta, 15 muhurtas = i day or night, etc. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MEDICINE 

The early history of medicine in India is very obscure. 
It is however clear that in its earliest stages it was 
closely connected with sorcery. The Atharva-veda, 
which, though the latest of the Vedic Samhitas, is 
nevertheless of high antiquity, chiefly consists of verses 
recited as incantations to ward oflr evil or to cast magic 
spells upon others, and in this connection gives a fairly 
full list of diseases and their symptoms. Experience 
probably showed the necessity of supplementing this 
process by more earthly methods, and thus gradually 
arose a system of medicine. Tradition however did 
not forget the ancient relation of medicine to magic ; 
it rightly described the former as an upafiga or ancillary 
science of the Atharva-veda (Su^ruta, i. i), and the 
study of attendant omens has always played an im¬ 
portant part in the prognosis of the complete practitioner. 

The medical schools that thus arose have been 
singularly tenacious of life. The principles of most 
Indian practitioners at the present day vary little from 
those of the first century, and among the text-books 
still commonly used are the Samhita of Charaka, who 
probably flourished about the beginning of the Christian 
era, the Samhita of SuSruta, who is much earlier than 
the fifth century, the Ashtahga-hridaya-samhita and 
Ashtanga-sahgraha (Vriddha-vagbhata) of Vagbhata, 
who is not much, if at all, later than Su^ruta, the 
Nidana of Madhava, who is not later than the ninth 
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ntury, the Siddha-yoga or Vrinda-madhava, which is 
perhaps not later than the tenth century, and the hand¬ 
books of Chakra-pani-datta (early eleventh century) and 
Variga-sena (probably twelfth century). 

Among the sources of medical doctrine we may 
mention also two unique ancient manuscripts recently 
discovered, known as the Macartney MS. (written 
about A.D. 35 ®)> ^*^<1 tbe Bower MS. (r. a.d. 350—400). 

The modern text-books differ from the ancient chiefly 
in the importance that they attach to certain drugs, 
such as mercury, opium, and sarsaparilla (probably 
introduced from the Arabic schools), and the appear¬ 
ance of smallpox and syphilis in their lists of diseases.* 
Mercury, for example, is unknown in the Bower MS.; 
it is seldom mentioned by SuSruta and Vagbhaja; 
Charaka’s reference to it is doubtful; and none of 
these authors speak of its calcination, purification, or 
other processes of preparation. Later writers, on the 
other hand, became more and more impressed with its 
virtues, and one school even went so rar as to regard 
It as the e/ixir vitae, conferring upon the human body 
a divine and immortal potency. ^ 

Hindu pathology was founded upon the theory of 
the three Humours (^/taius and dds^as), namely wind, 
gall, and mucus, which are supposed to be present in* 
every living being in definite proportions. Wind is 
believed to be dominant over the others in old age 
gall in middle age, and mucus in youth. When these’ 
elements are in equilibrium the body is healthy ; when 
the equilibrium is disturbed disease arises. The chief 
seat of wind is supposed to be below the navel, that 
of gall between the heart and the navel, and that of 
mucus above the heart. Wind is divided into(i) udana, 

*, authors speak of certain complaints c.a)led linga->varii aria 

and ItHgatsa, which may possibly signify syphilis ; but the latter disease 
can only be traced back with certainty to the i6th century, where it 
appears under the fhirahga, or European disease. It was treated with 
mercury and sarsaparilla. 
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residing in the throat, moving upwards, and causing 
speech, etc,; (2) pfana, in the heart, passing outwards 
from the mouth, causing breath and introducing nutri¬ 
ment ; (3) samana^ in the stomach, fanning the supposed 
fire of digestion in which food is cooked in the bowels, 
and then parting the cooked food into chyle, urine, 
faeces, etc. ; (4) apava, in the lower bowels, driving 
the excrements, menses, semen, and foetus downwards, 
and 0) vyana, circulating throughout the body, separat¬ 
ing the fluids in it, keeping the blood and sweat active, 
and causing motion, etc. Some books, including the 
Bower MS., count blood as a fourth Humour. 

The body is believed to comprise seven elements, 
namely, rasa (juice or chyle), blood, flesh, fat, bone, 
marrow, and seed. Of this series each member is 
transformed into the next after 5 days, so that, e.g. 
chyle in 5 days has turned into blood, and in 30 
days into seed. The chyle is a thin transparent liquid, 
which has its seat in the heart, whence it passes through¬ 
out the body by means of 24 tubes. The essence of 
these seven elements is ojas or bala^ “ power,” a cold 
white oily matter diffused throughout the body. The 
heart, supposed to be the seat of mental activity, and 
described as having the shape of an inverted lotus- 
flower, is said to be formed from an extract of blood 
and mucus, and to be closed during sleep and open in 
waking. 

Scientific anatomy was not practised, and so the 
knowledge of the human body was generally vague. 
We read that the body contains 360 bones, 210 joints, 
900 sinews and nerves, 500 muscles (520 in adult 
women), and 700 veins ; and some writers speak of 10 
radical veins, or even of 72,000 veins, centred in the 
heart. The wind, gall, mucus, and blood are said to 
be conveyed each through 175 veins. We have already 
mentioned the 24 tubes (dhamanis) through which the 
chyle is believed to circulate through the body. These 
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10 go downwards and promote discharges in that 
direction, and 4 are horizontal. Some even reckon 
3,956,000 or 2,900,956 veins, besides these tubes. 
During pregnancy the foetus is believed to have attached 
to its navel an artery connected with the placenta, which 
in turn is attached to the heart of the mother, from 
which chyle passes through the placenta to the foetus 
and nourishes it. 

Organic life is divided into four classes, svedaja or 
beings born from sweat (t.e. insects, etc.), andaja or 
beings born from eggs, udbhijja or vegetables, and 
jarayuja or beings born from a membrane. Child- 
marriage naturally does not receive much countenance 
from the medical authorities, who generally recommend 
that the bridegroom should be 21 years of age and 
the bride 12, and hold that the most vigorous offspring 
is generated by a father of not less than 25 years of 
age, and a mother of not less than 16. 

In regard to diet, the physicians recommend the 
meat of game, both birds and quadrupeds, and allow a 
moderate use of spirits. In opposition to the general 
rule of Indian orthodoxy, they tolerate the use of beef, 
pork, and fish at the table, but recommend that they 
should not be regularly eaten. A regimen is usually 
prescribed for keeping the body in health, which is 
varied according to the season. On rising in the morn¬ 
ing, after the stool, the Hindu cleans his teeth with 
chips of wood, brushes his tongue, and washes his 
mouth and face. The doctors prescribe that the eyes 
should be daily smeared with antimony sulphate, and 
the body rubbed with fragrant oils. 

Surgery was practised to a considerable extent; hut 
the defective knowledge of anatomy must have rendered 
serious operations very uncertain. For diseases of the 
skin a cautery of potash or similar substances was used, 
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ypi /the flesh was burned with hot irons, boiling liquid^ 
hot cow-dung. For blood-letting leeches were used, 
or the patient was cupped by means of a horn or gourd 
with a burning wick inside it, of which the wide end 
was fixed over the incision, while the surgeon sucked 
through the narrow end. The same purpose was 
eflected by opening veins in various places ; for 
instance, a vein on the breast might be opened for 
the supposed cure of madness, and on the forehead 
to ease pain in the head or eyes. The Caesarean 
operation was sometimes performed in difficult child¬ 
birth ; dropsy was relieved by gradual tapping of the 
water ; and some ventured on couching for cataract. 
The frequency of mutilation as a punishment gave 
surgeons abundant opportunity for the practice of 
grafting flesh upon the lips, nose, and ears. The 
grafted flesh was taken, if possible, without detachfnent 
from the cheek. When a nose had to be replaced, a 
pair of tubes was inserted. 

Madness was treated with methods very similar to 
those employed until recent times in Europe. When 
the disease was considered to be curable, the patient 
might be subjected to a medical regimen, or bled, or 
left to starve in a dry well, or whipped, or imprisoned 
in a dark room, or systematically frightened, or scalded 
with boiling oil or water, or burned with a hot iron, 
or tied up and left to lie with his face exposed to the 
sun. In its worse forms madness was supposed to be 
due to the possession of demons, whose characters 
were diagnosed from the conduct of the patient, and 
accordingly medicines and magical rites were prescribed 
for their expulsion. 
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WRITING 

I. Characters. —For many centuries past India has pos¬ 
sessed a bewildering variety of forms of writing ; but 
comparison of the older records enables us to trace back 
almost all this multiplicity of scripts to a single original, 
the ancient Brahmi characters. Some coins of the fourth 
century b.c. and the inscriptions containing the Edicts 
of ASoka (third century b.c.) are the oldest Brahmi 
writings known to us, but their characters have already 
a long history behind them. As most of the Brahmi 
letters agree with the Northern Semitic characters of 
the early part of the ninth century b.c., it seems likely 
that Hindu traders, about 800 b.c,, borrowed North- 
Semitic letters to write their own language, and that 
then Hindu scholars arranged and developed them into 
alphabetical systems suitable to express the requirements 
of Sanskrit speech. One of these systems was the Brahmi., 
which in time became the parent of nearly all the later 
scripts of India and their offspring. 

The older types of the Brahmi may be assigned to 
the period lying approximately between 3 50 b.c. and 
350 A.D.; a cognate character, the Dravidi of the Bhatti- 
prolu inscription, though actually of about 200 b.c., 
seems to be descended from a type that branched off 
from the Brahmi about the fifth century b.c. From 
cursive varieties of the older Brahmi arose about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. a group of Northern 
alphabets, which may be classified as follows : 

(i) The Gupta, used on inscriptions under the Gupta 
dynasty in the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
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2) an angular or “nail-headed,” type,beginning ear 
m the sixth century, and between the eighth and tenth 
centuries developing in the direction of the Nagari; 

(3) the Nagari, of which the tirst complete inscription 
' dated a.d. 754 ; it was characterised by the use of 


IS 


lines instead of angular tops of the letters, and gradually 
spread over the greater part of Northern India and the 
Dekhan, while a Southern variety, the parent of the 
modern Nandi-nagari, developed between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries; 

(4) the Sarada, descended from a Western variety of 
the Gupta, first appeared about a,d. 800 in Kashmir and 
the North-East Panjab, and has maintained itself in 
Kashmir ; 

(5) the Proto-Bengali, from the eleventh century ; 

(6) the Nepali hooked type, between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries; and 

(7) the arrow-headed type, found in Eastern India, 
and descended from an ancient form of BrahmI. 

While the modern Northern alphabets are descended 
from one or another of these classes, those of the South 
have evolved from types of alphabets used by the 
Andhra dynasties south of the Vindhya from the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. They may be divided thus : 

(1) The Western, found between the fifth and ninth 
centuries chiefly in Kathiawar, Gujarat, and the Western 
Maratha countries; 

(2) the Central Indian, a type which in its most 
pronounced forms has square or box-headed tops to its 
downward strokes ; it appears from the fourth century 
onward mainly in Northern Haidarabad, the Central 
Provinces, and parts of the Central Indian Agency ; 

(3) the Kanarese and Telugu, from about the fifth 
century onwards; 

{4) the Kalinga, from the seventh centuty, on the 
eastern coast between Ganjam and Chicacole ; 

{5) the Grantha, beginning in the ancient Sanskrit 
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Tinscnptions of the Pallavas, and used on th. 
coast south of Pulicat; 

(6) the group represented by the Pallava inscriptions 
of Mayidavolu and Kondamudi, which perhaps belong 
to the second century a.d. (see Epigrapkla Indka^ vi., 

PP- 84 , 315)- 

The Tamil alphabet—of which an early cursive 
variety, the VatP-eluttu, was used in the South and 
South-West—is in the main derived from a Northern 
alphabet. I ts oldest document is of the seventh century. 

Besides the Brahmi, however, there was an ancient 
form of writing, the Khardshtht or Kharoshtn^ which 
seems to have been adapted from the Aramaic script in 
the fifth century b.c. It was largely used in the North- 
West of India until about the beginning of the present 
era; and hundreds of documents written in its characters 
have been found by Sir M. A. Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 
where the official language of a large part of the country 
in the early centuries of our era was a Pai 55 chT dialect 
imported from North-Western India. After this it died 
out, and apparently left no descendants. 

The accompanying plate (No. VI) illustrates the 
chief varieties of Indian alphabets. The Kharoshthi 
and Brahmi characters are from edicts of ASoka, in the 
third century B.c. As specimen of the early Northern 
script an inscription of about 761 a.d. is selected, the 
bracketed characters being taken from contemporary 
records of similar type, while the early Southern script 
is represented by a Kadamba inscription dating from 
the first half or the sixth century. With these are 
given the modern forms of three alphabets, the Nagarl, 
Grantha, and Telugu, the first representing the 
Northern family, and the other two the Southern. 

2. Materials .—The leaves and bark of trees furnish 


1 The choice between these two forms is not certain ; M. Sj-'lvain Levi 
prefers the latter (Huildtht Vtcm Franfaise (TExtrem-Orient^ tome ii., 
p. 24.6 t¥.). 
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‘Natural “ paper,” of which the Hindus made use from 
very early times. The leaves of the palm-tree (both 
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the Borassus flabellifortnis and the Corypha taliera) were 
always in great request for tins purpose throughout the 
greater part of India, and are still largely used in the 
South. To be duly prepared, they have to be dried, 
boiled, again dried, smoothed with stones or shells,and 
then cut to an oblong shape. In the South, Orissa, 
Ceylon, and Further India the characters are usually 
incised with a style, and then lampblack or something 
of the kind is rubbed into them ; in the North and 
parts of Central India they were written in ink. The 
front and back of the book were covered with wooden 
boards, which w'ere sometimes painted, gilded, and 
carved. Usually two holes were bored through the 
book, through which a string was passed. Probably 
the oldest books of the kind are those which survive 
in the fragments brought home by the Prussian Ex¬ 
peditions from Turfan ; the morsels of dramas published 
by Dr. LCiders in pt. i. of his Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte 
can hardly be later than the second century a.d. A 
volume of the Prajna-paramita found by Sir M. A. 
Stein in Tunhuang is perhaps to be assigned to the 
fourth century. 

The inner bark of the Himalayan birch-tree,smoothed 
and fastened together in layers, was a common material 
for letters and books in the North for many centuries, 
especially in Kashmir, where it only fell into disuse after 
the introduction of paper in the seventeenth century. 
Next to the “ twists ” from the stupas of Afghanistan 
and the fragmentary Prakrit version of the Dhamma- 
pada found by M. Dutreuil de Rhins, the oldest relics 
of birch-bark books are the Bower Manuscript, a San¬ 
skrit medical treatise, and the fragments of a Sanskrit 
text of the Sarnyuktakagama (corresponding to the Pali 
Satnyutta-nikaya) found by Sir M. A. Stein at Khadalik 
in khotan, both of which may be assigned to the latter 
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century. The leaves of these books 
were cut to an oblong shape, with string-holes in the 
middle, after the pattern ot palm-leaves. On the other 
hand, the more modern manuscripts are made like our 
Western books, being composed of folio sheets folded 
down the middle and stitched together in a leather 
cover. 

Plates of wood or bamboo were also used, especially 
for documents, the words being either incised with a 
style or written in ink. To this class belong the many 
hundreds of documents discovered by Sir M. A. Stein 
in Khotan. They consist usually of wedge-shaped or 
oblong tablets made in pairs and fitting together, so 
that the outer tablet served as envelope to receive the 
address and docket, while the letter was written on the 
inner surface of the outer tablet. Each pair of wedges 
was held together by a string passing through a hole 
near the points and again through grooves round their 
other ends, where they were sealed with clay stampied 
by a signet (see Plate VII); the oblong tablets were 
similarly secured, but were fastened only round the 
middle. 

Leather, in spite of the sanctity of the cow, was some¬ 
times employed for writing ; a number of letters written 
on it have been found in Khotan. Strips of linen * and 
silk served the same purpose. 

Paper was an invention of the Chinese, who are said 
to have first made a properly felted paper of vegetable 
fibre in a.d. 105, and it does not seem to have been 
largely used in India until the Mughal period. But in 
Chinese Turkestan, which in a sense was a “ Hinter¬ 
land ” of India, it was employed from the first century 
onwards. Besides felted paper made directly from raw 
vegetable substances. Sir M. A. Stein found there 

^ Linen is still used for documents in some parts of India : in Mysore, 
for example, strips of it are coated with a paste of tamarind seeds and 
blackened with charcoal, the writing being made with chalk or steatite 
pencils. 
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^ecimens of rag-paper prepared from the imperfec , 
disintegrated tissue of fabiics composed of vegetable 
fibres, which may be assigned to the second century a.d.* 
Possibly therefore paper may have been used in India 
long before the coming of the Mughals, though its use 
there was limited. It is noteworthy that paper MSS. 
as a rule were cut to the pattern of those made from 
palm-leaves, and were strung together and bound like 
them. 

Stone, both in the natural state and dressed, naturally 
recommended itself to those who sought to inscribe a 
lasting record, and a vast number of such documents 
have been preserved. They include such disparate 
subjects as the records of Anoka’s pious administra¬ 
tion, the publication of grants of land, lovesick scrib¬ 
bles on the walls of a cave-theatre a propos of a pretty 
nautch-girl, and long poems and dramas by kings and 
court-poets. 

Scriptural texts, official notices, and other kinds of 
record were sometimes inscribed on plates of gold and 
silver ; but these were of course iditions de luxe. Some 
inscriptions on brass and bronze have been preserved, 
and the iron column at MehrauH, near Delhi, which 
bears the epitaph of Chandra-gupta II (about a.d. 4 t 3 )> 
is well known. Inscribed plates of copper were very 
common. Sometimes their contents were literary ; but 
more often they were legal records, chiefly of grants of 
estates. Most of them were hammered out, after which 
the writing was chiselled on them ; the Sohgaura plate, 
of the Maurya period was however cast in a mould of 
sand. Documents composed of two or more plates 


> The Arabs began to manufticture paper in a.d. 751 ; they learned the 
art from the Chinese (perhaps through the agency of Persians or Mongols), 
ami communicated it to Europe, It is now evident that in the preparation 
of both kinds of paper, from rags as well as from raw' vegetable fibre, their 
teachers were ultimately the Chinese. On the subject of the above paragraph 
see J. von Wiesner, Ubet' dU dltesten bis jetzt aii/gefundenen Hadernpapiere 
(Sitziingsberichte d, k, Akiulemie d. Wissenschafteu in Wien, Phil.-hist* 
Klasse, 168 Iht., 5 Abh,, 1911). 
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joined together by rings passing through holes in 

_ I’hey sometimes bore the subscription of the 

king who had issued them, either in the same characters 
as the rest of the plate, or in what purports to be the 
royal sign-manual. Seals, bearing the impression of a 
signet in wax or clay, were attached to them. When 
the document was a single plate, the seal was fastened 
upon its face ; but when it comprised two or more 
plates, the seal was fixed upon the ring, usually over 
the joint of its rivet. Instead of a seal we sometimes 
find a little image of a deity, e.g. Garuda, GaneSa, etc. 

Ink, which seems to have been in use as early as the 
fourth century b.c., was in early times made of char¬ 
coal mixed with water, sugar, gum-arabic, etc.,"^ and was 
applied with pens of wood or reed. A solution of chalk 
was also used as writing fluid, and was conveyed to the 
tablet by a wooden style. In the South and neighbour¬ 
ing regions the writing was incised on palm-leaves with 
metal styles. For arithmetical calculations and the like, 
a board whitened with pipeclaywas covered with coloured 
powder or sand (in modern times flour dyed red or 
purple), on which the characters were traced with a 
wooden style. 


1 In modern times native ink for writing on paper is usually com¬ 
pounded of lamp-black, an infusion of roasted rice, a littlt^ stigar, and some¬ 
times the juice of the Verbcsinascandens, Ink for palm-leaves is made from 
the juice of the Verbesina and a decoction of (cotton impregnated with 

Jac dye) } that for birch-bark was prepared by boiling charcoal made from 
almonds in cow’s urine. 


CHAPTER X 


ARCHITECTURE 

1 . The Elements .—So vast is the field of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture that not even an outline can be attempted in the 
following pages. The most that can be essayed is to 
mark out broadly the chief divisions of the subject from 
the times ot the earliest monuments to the beginning 
of the Moslem rule, and to indicate generally the most 
salient features of the art within these limits. 

The earliest structures that have survived are the 
Buddhist stupas or chaityaSy normally hemispheres or 
smaller segments of circles upon drums, which were 
erected to contain relics of the Buddha, or to com¬ 
memorate some event of scriptural legend. These are 
the nucleus from which we may trace the development 
of hieratic architecture. First we have independent 
stRpaSy with gateways and rails, on which in course of 
time the plastic art lavished a boundless wealth of 
decorative and statuesque beauty. In the next stage, 
side by side with the first, the stupa appears as the 
centre of a church, being placed in an apse at the end 
of a quadrangular chamber usually divided by pillars into 
a nave and aisles, as in the Christian basilicas. These 
chambers are sometimes fqund cut in the rock, as at 
Karle and Nasik, and sometimes built, e.g. of brick, as at 
Ter. How stately and beautiful these chambers might 
become can be seen from the annexed picture of the 
Karle cave (Plate IX). Then, when for the Buddhist 
relic is substituted the image or emblem of a god,* the 

* It should not lx? concluded that every non-Buddhistic temple arose by 

^32 
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is changed into a closed cella, with a door, and its 
place as the holy of holies in the structure is marked by 
a spire or Ukhara, forming with the cella a vimana^ while 
the pillared space in front of the apse becomes a roofed 
porch or mandapa. Thus is evolved the typical Hindu 
temple. 

With the stupas were often associated viharas or 
sahgharamas^ monasteries, of which the nornnd scheme 
was a courtyard surrounded by cells for the monks. 
Naturally the viharas varied immensely in details. In the 
early period they were often cut in the rocks, especially 
in the West, while elsewhere they were usually built of 
timber on brick foundations. As the monastic organi¬ 
sation developed, the viharas became elaborate structures 
of many members, especially in the North-West, and 
their buildings sometimes assumed forms similar to those 
of the Rathas of the South, which will be described below 
{§ 6). They were often connected with the churches 
mentioned above. 

2. The Stupa. —The stiipa being the oldest type of 
Hindu building that has survived, it is necessary to 
say something as to its materials and its form. 

In the period before the reign of A^oka the founda¬ 
tions and plinths of large buildings were probably often 
of bricks, but the superstructures seem usually to have 
been wooden, and hence have all perished. A§6ka ap¬ 
parently raised a large number of buildings with brick or 
stone superstructures, but nothing has survived which 
can be ascribed with any certainty to his reign, except his 
monoliths. 

The shape of the stupa is a dome, either hemispheri¬ 
cal or somewhat smaller. Its origin is uncertain. Mr. 
Fergusson was of opinion that it arose from the tumu¬ 
lus; Mr. Vincent Smith derives it from the curvilinear 


the conversion of a Buddhist relic-shrine into a cella for an idol j but we 
know of many cases where this process has actually taken place, and on the 
other hand no stupas except those of Buddhists have survived. 
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amboo roof over the primitive hut-shrine. Possibly 
true explanation is that it represents the little mound 
covering the closed urn in which, according to Vedic 
ritual, the ashes of the dead were buried (vsee p. iS})* 
However this may be, we must sharply distinguish 
between the Hindu and the Western types of the dome 
and its correlative the arch. The Western arch is formed 
of radiating voussoirs, the lateral thrust of which is com¬ 
pensated for by abutments or other devices. The Hindu 
structures shew no trace of this ; the arch which is com¬ 
mon in their buildings is purelyhorizontal, being formed 
sometimes by a series of horizontal courses which cause 
it to culminate in a point, sometimes by the meeting of 
two brackets on the top of columns, and sometimes by 
a series of similar junctions of brackets of columns at 
regular intervals one from another. As we shall see, 
this use of the bracket is typical of the Dravidian style, 
while the Indo-Aryan or Northern style is characterised 
by the construction of the dome and arch in horizontal 
courses, the decoration being carried out in horizontal 
concentric rings, with pendants of singular grace hang* 
ing from the centre of the dome. The Hindu arch is 
hence structurally safer than the Roman, as the whole 
weight of the roof falls vertically down upon the support¬ 
ing columns and their brackets. This, however, is some¬ 
what of an anticipation, for the Hindu stilpay though 
externally domed, was internally solid, except for the 
small relic-chamber which it usually contained. 

A typical example of the stupa is the famous Tope of 
Sanchi in Bhopal, of which we give a plan. Together 
with its rail, it may have been erected in the age of 
A^oka, though its gateways are about a century later. 
It is a solid structure of bricks imbedded in muU cement, 
with a facing of dressed stones, overlaid with cement 
to a depth of about 4 inches, which may have once been 
decorated with paintings or reliefs. The round drum 
has a diameter at its base (DE) of 121 feet, and at its 


misTiiff, 
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106 feet, its height (FG) being 14 feet. The 
dome, which is hemispherical, attains a height (AG) of 
42 feet, and is planted upon the drum so as to leave an 
offset (BB', CC') about 6 feet in width, forming a gallery 
round it, which was used for the circumambulations 
of pious visitors ; this gallery was once surrounded by a 
stone rail, and was reached by a stairway on one side 
of the drum. On the top (A) was a flat platform 
about 34 feet in diameter, enclosed by a stone rail, in 


A 



the middle of which once stood what is commonly but 
incorrectly called the “ tee ” (from the Burmese h/t, 
“ umbrella ”), namely a structure normally square and 
decorated in its lower part with a rail-pattern and in its 
upper part with a window-pattern, surmounted by three 
flat slabs, over which rose one above the other a series 
of discs representing umbrellas (see Plates VIII, IX). 

While the Sanchi Tope is characteristic of the stupas 
found in the interior of India, it differs considerably from 
those which exist on the North-Western Frontier. Some 
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^hich have been traced in the neighbourhood ofjalalabai 
are mostly smaller, but are taller in proportion to their 
breadth, and are erected upon square bases decorated 
with stucco reliefs, which stand on plinths. Upon 
this square base rises a round drum crowned by a belt, 
and over this is the dome, which is sometimes hemi¬ 
spherical, and sometimes more or less conical. The 
sitlpa of Manikyala (possibly of the first century b.c.) has 
a hemispherical dome with a diameter of 127 feet and a 
circumference of nearly 400 feet. The drum is round, 
and has a circumference of 500 feet; the gallery round 
the top of it is 16 feet wide, and is ascended by four 
stairways. There are two ranges of dwarf pilasters, one 
round the side of the dome along the gallery, the other 
below the latter around the drum. Some other topes 
in the neighbourhood, however, shew a much more 
elongated outline. 

The outer rail surrounding the great Sanchi Tope is 
instructive. It is of plain stone, nearly circular, with a 
diameter of about 140 feet, and broken at the north, 
south, east, and west by four high sculptured gateways, 
or toranas^ of later construction, which are covered with 
rich and beautiful carvings, representing emblems of 
Buddhist doctrine, scenes from the legends of the 
Buddhas, mythological figures, etc. (Plates XIX, XX). 
The rail itself is plainly an imitation of woodwork. It is 
made up of octagonal pillars, 8 feet high, at intervals of 
2 feet, the tops of which are fixed by tenons into a hori¬ 
zontal top-rail, 2 feet 3 inches deep ; below the latter, 
and joining the upright pillars, are three horizontal 
lines of intermediate rails. This simple scheme readily 
lent itself to decoration : first (as in the second Tope 
of Sanchi), round decorated discs were affixed to the 
middle of each pillar, and semicircular discs in similar 
style were put on the top and bottom, then (as in Ama- 
ravati) decorations and reliefs were applied to every 
member of the rail, which thus became a gorgeous 
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1, entirely covered with pictures and ornaments 
carved in stone. 

Amaravati, the site of the ancient Dharam-kotta, in 
the Guntur District of Madras Presidency, furnishes a 
magnificent example of the most ornamental type of 
structures of this kind. This sliipa seems to have been 
founded about 200 b.c. ; but the great rail enclosing 
it and most of the other surviving sculptures were made 
about the end of the second century a.d., or perhaps 
a little later. The rail has a circumference of about 
600 feet and a diameter of 192 feet. It consists of verti¬ 
cal marble slabs on plinths, supporting a coping. The 
body of the stiipa^ with a diameter of i62i feet, was 
also completely faced with marble slabs, and the dome 
was covered with stucco and adorned with wreaths and 
medallions. The whole of the surface—the inner and 
outer faces of the rail and the stupa itself—was decorated 
with pictures and ornaments carved with the utmost 
skill and verve, as may be seen from Plate XXIII. 

3. ‘The Temple. —We have already indicated the lines 
on which the stupa placed in an apse of a pillared 
hall developed into the typical temple. We may now 
survey the chief styles of temple-architecture in the best 
period. The chief members of a temple are (i) the 
cella or shrine, which has arisen from the apse contain¬ 
ing the stupa or the image, (2) the spire or tower 
iiikhara), which has been raised over the cella to mark 
its place of honour, and which with the cella forms the 
vimana, (3) the porch or mandapa, facing the cella, 
which has grown out of the other part of the primitive 


church, 

4. The Indo-Aryan This type prevails in the 

North of India, from the southern border of the Hima¬ 
laya down to the northern frontier of the Dekhan. A 
salient feature is the ribbed spire or iikhara^ which 
has a curvilinear or bulging outline, but in plan is recti¬ 
linear, for its lines never form a segment of a circle. It 
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has therefore been conjectured by Mr. Fergusson that 
this spire is evolved from the principle of the horizontal 
arch (see above, p. 234).^ In the older temples the 
spire was usually rather low, becoming more slender 
and lofty as time went on. It is usually crowned by 
an amalakuy a round coping-stone vertically scalloped, 
over which is placed a low dome of reverse curvature, 
surmounted by a vase-shaped pinnacle or kalaSa. In 
older temples amalakas are often used as ornamental 
courses at regular intervals along the body of the spire, 
dividing it into smaller compartments; and the spire 
is often divided by vertical bands. 

The internal plan of this style is a square ; but ex¬ 
ternally this shape is usually modified by the addition 
of one or more projections attached to the sides. In 
course of time these projections increased in number and 
width, which caused each side to develop more or less 
into an angle, so that the building assumed an outline 
approximating to a square, the sides of which were 
parallel to the diagonals of the original central square. 

The famous temples of Orissa, and especially those 
of Bhuvaneswar, are excellent specimens of the Indo- 
Aryan style in its most striking stages of development. 
Their essential plan nearly always consists of a twofold 
structure, comprising a building enshrining the cella, 
usually cubical, with a curvilinear tower, and in front 
of it a porch, more or less square, with a pyramidal 
roof. Any other buildings that may be added to it are 
later, and subordinate to the original design. The older 
temples of Bhuvaneswar, which have been assigned to 
the period a.d. 650-900, have spires of very moderate 
elevation, surmounted by amalakas walled porches 
with low massive roofs. Though they arc often richly 
carved, they have usually no pillars inside. Others of 
the same group, of a somewhat later date, shew a high 

^ According to another theory, that of Mr. W. Simpson, it is modelled on 
the domed hut of bamboo. 
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Wall-painting, from Dandan Uiliq, Khotan 
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of which the lines rise almost vertically until near 
the summit; the roofs of the porches are loftier, and 
there is a greater abundance of carving on the panels, 
but still there are practically no columns. The finest 
example of this style is the Great Temple or Lihga-raja, 
built probably about the eleventh century. It has the 
plan usual in temples of Orissa, and with its somewhat 
later appendages (two porticoes, styled nata-mattdapa or 
dancing saloon and bhoga-mandapa or refectory) attains 
a total length of about 210 feet, its breadth being 
between 60 and 75 feet. Its spire, with a breadth of 
about 66 feet from angle to angle and a height of over 
180 feet, is entirely covered with the most delicate 
carving, and has eight smaller copies of itself on each 
face, while the porch has a high pyramidal roof. A third 
stage is shown in the little Raja-ranl temple, probably 
built in the eleventh or twelfth century, in which the 
spire is very elongated and the whole surface covered 
with columns and exquisite sculpture. The temple of 
Konaralc, though constructed in the thirteenth century, 
has preserved almost intact a singularly fine porch, 
which closely resembles that of the Great Temple of 
Bhuvaneswar. 

Another fine example of this type in its maturity is 
the Kandarya Maha-deva temple at Khajuraho in Bun- 
delkhand, belonging to a group probably built in the 
tenth or eleventh century of gneiss, with details in 
sandstone (Plate X). Its length is 109 feet, its breadth 
60 feet, and its height above the ground 116 feet. The 
spire is built up of smaller spires, and the decoration and 
statuary are extremely rich and beautiful. 

This style, in various stages of development, survives 
in many buildings of Northern and Central India, and 
is still repeated in modern structures, usually in a de¬ 
based form, and often with an admixture of Moslem 
elements, especially the dome. An interesting variant 
is the style native to Bengal, which is characterised by 
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curved cornice, imitated from the bamboo roofs oft 
huts of Bengal. It is graceful, but lacks dignity and 
repose. Finally it may be mentioned that in com¬ 
paratively modern times a large number of secular 
buildings—chiefly palaces and cenotaphs—have been 
constructed, to which the Indo-Aryan style has been 
adapted, often with good effect. 

5. The Jain Style .—This term is somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory, as is likewise the even looser “ Gujarati ” or 
“ Western Style.” The Jain temples, though they 
usually display certain characteristic details—notably 
the octagonal dome—and of course are decorated with 
the special themes of Jain mythology, do not as a rule 
form a distinct class in general type ; in the North they 
usually are of the Indo-Aryan school, in the South of 
the Dravidian. In many cases, however, their peculiar 
features are developed to such an extent as almost to 
justify us in putting them into a separate category, and 
hence we may give a short section to the subject. 

From early times the Jains were active as builders. 
Two of their temples on Mount Abu, those built by 
Vimala (a.d. 1031) and the brothers Tejah-pala and 
Vastu-pala (a.d. i 230), are exceptionally beautiful speci¬ 
mens of their variety of Indo-Aryan architecture. Ex¬ 
ternally they are not imposing, the spires being low 
pyramids ; but the interiors are finely constructed of 
white marble and carved with amazing delicacy and 
richness. Their plan is typical of the Northern Jain 
school. In front of the square cella is a closed mandapa^ 
before which is a portico rising in a dome springing from 
architraves that rest upon eight columns arranged as in 
the accompanying plan.* In the porch of Vimala’s temple 
there are forty-eight free columns, which, like the rest of 
the building, are exquisitely carved ; and the surrounding 
courtyard, measuring internally 128 feet by 75 feet, is 

^ 7 'hc use of the dome in interiors, whicli is common among the Jains, 
is rare in Brahmanic buildings. 
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id by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, behind 
itch stands a range'df fifty-two cells, each containing the 
image of a firthahkara or apostle. 

The temple of Vastu-pala and 
Tejah-pala is very similar in de¬ 
sign, and both shew the rich 
sculpture characteristic of the 
style, especially on the marble 
ceilings of their domes, from the 
centres of which hang graceful 
pendants. Another typical fea¬ 
ture is their free use of struts : the great columns of 
the porch are surmounted by bracket-capitals, and upon 
these are placed shorter columns, which support the 
architraves of the dome, and to ease the weight of the 
latter undulating struts of white marble are carried from 
the top of the bracket-capitals of the lower columns to 
the architraves, forming a kind of pierced arch. 

In the Dekhan and South, and especially at Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore, there are numerous Jain temples, 
usually in the Dravidian style, except in the Kanara 
country, where their external appearance somewhat re¬ 
sembles that of a type of building common in Nep^d, the 
eaves having a reverse slope above the verandahs, while 
in internal arrangement they do not greatly differ from 
the Jain temples of the North. In medieval and modern 
times the Jains have built many sanctuaries in various 
parts of India, especially in Bombay Presidency, some 
of which are very elaborate structures. 

6 . The Dravidian Style .—This style is called Dravidian 
because it is characteristic of the Dravidian country 
south of the Kistna river (almost identical with Madras 
Presidency). In its natural form it has for charac¬ 
teristic features : (i) a square vimdna or building en¬ 
closing the central cella, with a pyramidal roof of 
rectilinear plan, divided by horizontal bands into storeys 
and culminating in a barrel-roof or a dome ; (2) man- 

R 
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'^ap(U or porches fronting the door leading 
cella ; (3) gopuras or pyramidal gateways in the quad¬ 
rangle around the temple, w'hich usually are taller 
than the central vimana^ and hence dwarf it; (4) halls 
with elaborate columnation ; (5) ranges of simulated 
cells on the roofs ; (6) a cornice of double flexure; 
(7) conventional lions oryalis used in ornament; (8) the 
use of the bracket as the leading principle of construc¬ 
tion (above, p. 234); (9) free use of compound columns 
and detached shafts. 

The earliest specimens of this type are probably the 
Rathas of Mamallapuram or Mahavaillpuram, five 
small unfinished models of temples cut in the granite 
rock during the seventh century a.d., which local tradi¬ 
tion assigns to the five Pandava brethren and their wife 
Draupadi (see above, p. lo). The finest of them is 
the Dharma-raja Ratha, or sanctuary of Yudhi-shthira 
(Plate XI). It is 26 feet 9 inches by 28 feet 8 inches, 
with a height of about 35 feet. It well illustrates 
some of the chief features of Southern style. The 
three upper storeys of the roof are adorned with small 
cells, with semicircular dormer windows in and between 
them; and behind the cells the wall is divided by pilasters 
into panels carved with figures of gods. 

Next in age are the I’allava temples of Conjevaram, 
the oldest of which date from the seventh century. 
They are generally well proportioned, and their gopuras 
do not dwarf the vimanaSy as usually happens in later 
Dravidian buildings. Their vimmas correspond closely 
to the square Rathas of Mamallapuram, and their 
gopuras to the oblong Rathas of the same site; and 
this rule has been tollowed by all later generations of 
Southern architects. The simplest type of these temples 
is a square shrine approached by a small porch, with or 
without columns ; but two of them—the Kailasa-ratha 
and Vaikuntha Peru-mal—are more elaborate, having 
intermediate columnated porches or ardha-mari^apas 
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the main porches or mahn-mandapas to 
whole being enclosed in quadrangular 

precincts. 

To the latter half of the eighth century belongs the 
Kailasaof Elura, a complete temple cut out of the rock. 
The virndna, which is surrounded by five cells, is 96 feet 
high, and is approached by a square porch, in front of 
which is a porch for the divine bull of Siva, the whole 
being entered by a main gateway (Plate XII), 

About A.D, 1000 Raja-raja Choja built the great 
temple of Tanjore (Plate XIII). It is contained in two 
courtyards, one being about 250 feet square, the other 
about 500 by 250 feet. The v'mdna^ rising in a pyramid 
of thirteen storeys upon a base 82 feet square, reaches a 
height of 190 feet. Raja-raja’s son Rajendra reproduced 
this building on a smaller scale in a temple erected by 
him at Gangaikondapuram. To the same century also 
may be attributed the beautiful temple of Subrahmanya 
at Tanjore (Plate XIV). The great majority of Southern 
temples, however, are not earlier than the fourteenth 
century, and though some of them (for instance the 
wonderful of Tadpatri) display immense wealth 

of decoration, they are marked in general by a con¬ 
tinuous decay in purity of taste and sense of proportion 
in design. 

7. The Dekhemi or Chalukyan Style .—This type is re¬ 
presented by remains of temples in the Dekhan, m the 
territories once ruled by the Western and Eastern 
branches of the Chalukyas. It seems to have been 
evolved from the Dravidian style, but shews consider¬ 
able independence in the lines ot its development: “ the 
earlier Chalukyan temples preserved on the whole the 
general plan of the Dravidian shrines, but the corners 
were made more prominent by flat increments placed 
on them, whilst the projections on the walls were but 
slight, the central one on each face of the shrine being 
made much broader and more important. The Sikhara 




the shrine, the 
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‘^nd roof soon lost the distinctively Southern^ 
form and became stepped, forming pyramids of different 
heights, with breaks corresponding to those of the 
walls, and with broad bands up the sides of the sikhara 
answering to the larger face in the middle of each side 
of the shrine. Later, the plan often became star-shaped, 
the projecting angles lying in circles whose centres were 
in the middle of the shrine and mandapa respectively. 
The broader faces on the sides, however, were re¬ 
tained for the principal images of the cult. The pillars 
supporting the roof of the halls or mandapas were 
arranged in squares . . . they are massive, often circular, 
richly carved and highly polished. . . . Their capitals 
are wide, with numerous thin mouldings immediately 
below the abacus ; and under these is a square block, 
whilst the middle of the shaft is carved with circular 
mouldings., . . Generally the temples stand on a terrace, 
sometimes lo to 15 feet wide, quite surrounding them, 
and from 3 to 6 feet in height.”^ They were constructed 
without mortar, and usually decorated externally with 
figures and ornamental designs carved with the utmost 
skill on the face of the stone. 

A good example of the type is the tempjle of Belur in 
Mysore, apparently built by the Hoysaja king Vishnu- 
vardhana early in the twelfth century. Its length is 
altogether 115 feet; it consists of a star-shaped vimana 
separated by a vestibule from a star-shaped columnated 
porch 90 feet wide (Plate XV). 

The most splendid example of the type is the 
Hoysaje^vara temple at Halebid, the ancient D 5 ra- 
samudra. It was probably begun about a . d . 1200, and 
was never completed ; its height, from the terrace to 
the cornice, is only about 25 feet, and the originally 
designed spires and roofs have never been built. But 
even in this imperfect condition it is unsurpassed by 

^ Fergvisson, History of InMan and Eastern Architecture^ cd. by J. Burgess 
and R. P. Spiers, vol. i., p. 423. 
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Indian temple in. both its structunil and its 
decorative features. It extends over an area of about 
200 square feet, the temple proper being i6ofeet north 
and south by 122 feet east and west, and is made of a 
volcanic potstone. Its plan is similar to that of the 
temple of Belur, but is double, comprising two star- 
shaped shrines, two vestibules, and two star-shaped 
pillared main porches, side by side, and, in addition to 
these, two pillared porches for the divine bull of Siva, 
one in front of each main porch. The outer face of the 
building is surrounded by bands of friezes in high relief 
running round the whole structure ; beginning from 
the base, they represent respectively (i) elephants and 
their riders, (2) lions and tigers, (3) scroll decoration, 
(4) a line of horsemen, (5) scroll decoration, (6) scenes 
from the Ramayana, (7) conventional animals, (8) on 
the eastern face scenes from life, surmounted by a 
cornice topped by a rail divided into panels with two 
figures in each, and above this windows of pierced stone. 
Instead of windows the central face bears a band of scroll 
pattern surmounted by a frieze about 5 feet 6 inches 
high and 400 feet long, continued round the western 
front, and representing gods and goddesses. 

8. T/ie Kashmiri Style .—In Kashmir there flourished 
from the eighth to the thirteenth century a peculiar 
style, characterised by (i) two or even more super¬ 
imposed roofs rising up in steep pyramids, and relieved 
by dormer windows, (2) trefoil arches with high tri¬ 
angular pediments, and (3) porticoes supported by 
columns with Doric shafts, usually of a height of three 
or four diameters, and with dentil ornaments and six¬ 
teen flutings. A typical example is the well known 
temple of Martanda near Islamabad ; it was built by 
Lalitaditya about a.d. 750. 

9. The Nepali Style .—The existing structures of Nepal 
are comparatively modern. Many of them are obviously 
based on foreign models, those of the Sivaite cult being 
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^..fluenced from the North, and those of the Vishnu 
church shewing the style of the Gangetic plains. But 
a certain number are found which are remarkably like 
the typical Chinese temples. Some of them are of 
many storeys, divided by sloping roofs and tapering 
upwards, to culminate in a small stufa. Of the older 
stupa or chaitya type some traces remain ; certain speci¬ 
mens have the degraded Tibetan form, in which the 
dome of the stupa has almost vanished, while the line of 
umbrellas over the tee has swollen into a tower of nine 
or thirteen storeys. 


APPENDIX 

The following is a classified list of the most important architectural 
monuments of ancient India. 

Pillars.--h considerable number of the pillars set up by A^Oka 
survive, notably those of Allahabad, the Kotila of Firoz Shah Fughlak 
at Delhi, Karlc, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh, Nigliva,Ram- 
purwa, Rumniindei, Sankisa, and Samath. Of later date are those 
of Bedsa, Eran, Kanheri, the Iron Pillar of Delni, etc. 

Stupas ,—^^fhese are of course numerous. Of those in the North- 
West, mention may be made of the Stupas at Ahinposh (near Jalalabad), 
Ali Masjid (in the Khaibar), Chahar Bagh (near Jalalabad), Chakdara 
and Chakpat (in Swat), Daranta and Hidda (near Jalalabad), Ishpola 
(in the Khaibar), Mnnikyala (Panjab), Peshawar (founded by 
Kanishkii), Sultanpur (near Jalalabad), and Topdarra (in Swat). 

In other regions of India the most important are those of Amaravati, 
Bharhut, Bhattiprolu, Bhilsa (including besides smaller buildings the 
great Tope of Sanchi-Kanakheda described above, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood remains at Andher, Bhojpur, Satdhara, Sonari, etc.), Bodh 
Gaya (perhaps of the sixth century a.d,, but with later alterations), 
Ghantasala, Giriyek, Jaggayyapet.i, Kesariya, Piprahwa, Sarnath (at 
Dhamek, near Sarnath, probably of the sixth century), Sopara, and 
Thai Rukhan (near Daulatpur). 

Buddhist Caves ,—A number of these exist, some of them simple 
rock-cut chambers, others of the basilica type mentioned above (p. 
232). Most of the older specimens of the latter, and some of the 
former, have a fi9ade imitating a wooden structure, the doorway being 
surmounted by a horseshoe arch with ogee fronton, and the jambs of 
the doors in the older specimens sloping. The earliest are those near 
Rixjgir (the ancient Raja-g|‘iha) in Bihar ; some of them, however, were 
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tenanted by Jains and AjTvikas, A few (as at Barabar, near Gaya) date 
from the time of As 5 ka, and others are not much later. Rock-cut 
places of worship are fairly numerous in Bombay Presidency and the 
neighbourhood ; there the chief are those at Bhaja and Kondanc 
(about 200 B.C.), Bedsa, Nasik, and Pitalkhora (all about the second 
century b.c.), Karle (first century b.c,), Ajanta (two caves of perhaps 
the first century b.c., others much later), Junnar (a.d, 100-300), 
Kanheri (about a.d. 180), and the Vi^va-karma, Don Tal, and Tin 
Tal caves at Elura (about a.d, 500-650). A few have been found 
elsewhere, at Bagh (a.d. 500-600), Besnagar, Dhamnar (about 
A.D. 500-600), and Kholvi in Rajputana, and Guntupalle in Madras 
(perhaps second century b.c.) ; and a few others exist in the Panjab and 
Afghanistan. 

To several of these are attached regular vih^ras or Bud didst 
monasteries, e.g, in the two oldest Ajanta caves, and those at Bagh, 
Bedsa, Bhaja, Dhamnar, Elura, Kanheri, Karle, Kondane, Nasik, and 
Pitalkhora. Rock-cut viharas have also been found at Aurangabad 
(seventh or eighth century), Karhad, Kuda (second century ?), 
Mahad, etc. 

Structural Churches of the Buddhists, or Chaitya-halls, of the kind 
mentioned above (p. 232), are rare ; but good specimens still exist at 
Chezarla, Sanchi, and Ter, and ruins at Guntupalle and elsewhere. 

Structural Viharas also occur. Most important are those at Jamal- 
garai, Takht-i-Bahai, and Sahri-Bahlol, in the region of Peshawar, and 
Shah-dheri, the ancient Taksha 4 ila, near Hasan Abdal. Of the once 
magnificent university of NSlanda (now Baragaon, near Rajgir) only 
slight traces remain. Some vestiges of viharas exist also at Kasia, 
Sarnath, Sultanganj, etc. 

Caves and Temples cut In rocks by other communities are fairly 
numerous. The oldest arc probably the Jain caves on the Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri hills in Orissa, the earliest of which (the Hathi- 
gumpha, etc.) date from the middle of the second century b.c. Of 
Jain caves, mention may be made of those at Aihole (seventh century 
A.D. ?), Ankai (eleventh or twelfth century?), Badami (sixth century), 
Rajgir in Bihar (the Sonbhandar cave about a,d. 200, others of un¬ 
certain date), Chamar Lena near Nasik (eleventh or twelfth century ?), 
Dharasinwa, Girnar, Gwalior (between 1441 and 1474), Junagarh, 
and Kanhar, near Pitalkhora. 

Of a more ambitious type are the temples carved by the Jains out 
of the solid rock in imitation of structural temples. Of these the 
most important are the Indra-sabh5, Jagan-natha-sabha, and other Jain 
portions of the Elura caves. They arc quite in the early Dravidian 
style, and belong to the period between 800 and 1100 a.d. Another 
of the same class is that at Kalugumalai in Tinnevelly, which was 
perhaps cut in the tenth or eleventh century. 

Similar temples were hewn out of the rock for Brahmanic worship. 
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^,^^3^5:0 finest arc the Brahmanic section of the Elura caves, constructed 
probably between a.d. 650 «and 850, and the Ellcphanta caves on 
Salsette. Others are found at Amba in Haidarabad, Badami (sixth 
or seventh century a.d, ?), Bhamburde, near Poona, Dhamnar (eighth 
centur)'), etc. 

Indo-Jryan S^yk is exemplified by a very large number of 
buildings, chiefly in the northern parts of India. Among them may 
be mentioned the Brahmanic temples at Aihole (Huchchimalligudi, 
about the seventh century a*d,), Amarkantak, near Ajmirgarh, Baroli 
(ninth or tenth century), Bhitargaon in Cawnporc District (fourth 
century ?), Bhuvanesw'ar (see p. 238), Brindaban (temple of GSvinda- 
d(5va 1590, others of the same period and later), Chandravati, near 
Abu (from the ninth century downwards), Chitorgarh (fifteenth 
century), Cuttack, Gwalior (Chaturbhuja temple a.d. 875, TelT-kil 
mandir tenth or eleventh century, Sas-bahCl 1093), Kalyan, near 
Bombay (eleventh century), Khajuniho (tenth to eleventh century), 
Konarak (the Black Pagoda,” of the thirteenth century), Konch, 
in South Bihar (eighth century ?), Mukhalingam, Nagda, near 
Udaipur (between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries), Osia (eighth 
century), Pattadakal, Puri (the Jagan-nJtha temple, twelfth century), 
Sinnar (eleventh century ?), Somnath (twelfth century), and Udaipur, 
in Gwaliwor (eleventh century ?). The famous Vi^vfi^vara temple at 
Benares dates only from the eighteenth century. 

Of Jahf temples in Northern India the most important include 
those at Mount Abu (the sanctuary of Adi-natha,and those of Nemi- 
niltha built by Vimala and the brothers Tejah-p 3 la and V^lstu-p^da), 
Bhangarh, Bheraghat, near Jabalpur, Chandravati, near Abu, Girnar 
(including that of Nemi-natha built by Tejah-pala and Vastu-pala in 
1230), Gyaraspui* (twelfth century?), Khajuraho (temples of Par^va- 
nathn, Adi-nStha, Ghant 3 i, etc., the last perhaps of the eleventh cen ¬ 
tury), Kundalpur (modern), Lakkundi (tenth century), Mukanddwarn, 
Mukhtagiri, near Gavvilgarh (mostly modern), Nagda, near Udai¬ 
pur (twelfth to fifteenth century?), Osia (eighth century ?), Palitana 
(Mount Satrumjaya, a great congeries, some of the oldest buildings 
perhaps being of the eleventh century), Parasnath or Sammeda-^ikhara 
(south of Rajmahal, in Bengal), Ranipur Jharial (near Sambhalpur, 
Patna), Ranpur in Jodhpur (the chief temple fifteenth century), Sona- 
garh in Bundelkhand (mostly modern), etc. 

Of the Dravidian Style w^e may cite as examples the Brahmanic 
temples at Avudaiyar-kovil, Badami (Malegitti, seventh century ?), 
Chidambaram (a complex, parts of which may be as old as the tenth 
century), Conjevaram (Pallava temples dating from the seventh cen¬ 
tury downwards, and some later sanctuaries), Diguva Ahobilam (six¬ 
teenth century), Elura (rock-cut; see p. 243), Gangaikondapuram, 
Kumbakonam, Kurugodu, in Bellary District, Madura (the great 
temple built by Tirumalai Nayak between 1623 and 1645, besides 





Vasanta-mandapam and palace), Mamallapuram (see p. 242), Pat- 
tadakal (temples of seventh and eighth centuries), Perur, Rameswaram 
(older part from fifteenth century ?), Srirangam, Srisailam, Tadpatri 
(two temples, of fifteenth to^sixteenth centuries ?),Tanjore (see p. 243), 
Taramangahm, Tinnevelly (thirteenth century ?), Tiruvalur, Vellore, 
Vijayanagar (in and around Hampi, Bellary District ; some ruins 
perhaps of the fourteenth century ; temple of Vi^hoba or Vit^hala- 
svami, sixteenth century), and Virinchipurara, near Vellore. 

Jain temples in this style are fairly numerous in the South. Among 
them are the group at Sravana Belgola, Aihole (a.d. 634-63;), a; ^ 
Pattadakal. 

Of the Dekhmi or Chduk^an Style the chief remains are those at 
Anumakonda or Planamkonda (a.d. 1162), Balagami (twelfth cen¬ 
tury?), Belur (a.d. 1117), Buchchanapalli, ChaudaJampur (eleventh 
century?), Dambal, Kuruvatti, Gadag (perhaps tenth century, and 
later), Galaganath (eleventh century?), Halebid (the KedareSvara of 
about 1219 and Hoysale^vara described on p. 244), Ittagi (eleventh cen¬ 
tury ?), Kukkanur, near Ittagi, Lakkundi (tenth century ?), Lakshme- 
swar (before eleventh century), Nuggehalli, and Somnathpur (late 
thirteenth century ?). A group in Bellary District is intermediate 
between the Dravidian and Dekhani styles, with a preponderance of 
the former. 

The Kashmiri Style survives in the temples of Avanti-pura or Vanti- 
por (between 855 and 883), Bhaniyar or Buniar, Martanda, Pandre- 
than (early tenth century), Payer (tenth century), Sankara-pura or 
Patan (between 883 and 902), and Waniyat. 

In Nepal the most Important Buddhist temples are those of Bodh- 
nath and Swayambhunath near Kathmandu. There is a great com¬ 
plex of Sivaite temples at Pasupati, and a rather fine sanctuary of 
Bhavani at Bhatgaon. Those of Maha-deva and Krishna at Patan 
are also noteworthy. 

Pillars are occasionally found, and some of them are of great beauty ; 
examples are those of Balagami, Dharwar, Elura, Jajpur, Puri, and 
Sompalle, besides the Buddhist columns mentioned above. Many have 
been raised by the Jains, especially in the South. There are also some 
monumental gateways or kirtti-stambhaSi notably those at Galaganath, 
Gyaraspur, Mudhera, Pathari, Rajasamiidra, Rewa, Siddhapur, Vacl- 
nagar, and Warangal, and a few medieval towers, such as those ot 
Chitor. 
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CHAPTER XI 




SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 

I. —Sculpture 

I. T/ie Earliest Period .—The oldest extant Hindu sculp¬ 
tures are probably those which decorate the pillars set 
up by A^oka. These pillars are tall monolithic shafts 
surmounted by capitals consisting of a Persepolitan 
bell ” crowned by an abacus with bas-reliefs along its 
edge and upon the abacus a figure or figures, usually of 
animals, but sometimes a symbol, or a combination of 
both. The whole is executed in vigorous and skilful 
technique, the animals especially being carved with a 
realistic power and a verve that make them a fitting 
prelude to the works of the next century. While there 
is much in their design that suggests a distant influence 
of Persian and ultimately of Assyrian models—an in¬ 
fluence traceable through the sculptures of Bharhut and 
Sanchi down to the fifth century a.d. —the workmanship 
is essentially Hindu*: the native craftsmen, though they 
or their forefathers have derived some of their ideas 
from foreign sources, have thoroughly assimilated them 
and made them all their own. There survive also a few 
remains of statues, of some merit, which may belong to 
the same century. 

Of the monuments of the second century b.c., the 
stone rail ^ at Bodh Gaya, decorated with good low 
reliefs, is interesting ; but it is entirely thrown into the 
shade by the rich treasures of sculpture found at Bharhut 

* On the history of the. Buddhist rati, see above, p. 236. 
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Sanchi. At Bharhut, between Allahabad and 
Jabalpur, was discovered a stiipa with a stone rail and 
gateways, richly carved with graceful decorations and 
spirited illustrations of the legends of the Buddha in his 
previous incarnations and his latest birth and of divers 
Buddhist themes. The rail is 7 feet i inch in height, 
with coping stones of about the same length. The work, 
part of which is illustrated by the accompanying plates 
(Nos.XVlI,XVIIi),* was executed in the first half of the 
second century b.c. Not less striking is the sculpture 
on the gateways of the great Tope of Sanchi, a structure 
described In our previous chapter (pp. 234 If.). The 
four gateways, which are 34 feet in height, consist each 
of two upright square columns 14 feet high, joined by 
three slightly curved architraves, and surmounted by 
emblems and figures, the whole surface on both faces 
being crowded with reliefs of decorative motives and 
scenes of Buddhist legend.'*' The accompanying plates 
(Nos. XIX, XX) give some conception of the 
splendour of this worK, which is probably to be dated 
in the latter half of the second century b.c. 

It will be observed that in these and in other 
Buddhist sanctuaries the most frequent emblems are the 
elephant, tree, wheel, and chaitya or stiipa. This Is 
because they represent in symbolic form the essence of 
Buddhism. According to the sacred legend, the Con¬ 
ception of the Master was revealed to his mother 
Maya In a vision of the descent of an elephant ; the tree 
is the sacred Bo or bodhi-vriksha under which he attained 
illumination ; the “ Wheel of the Law ” symbolises the 
preaching of his doctrine; and the chaitya typifies the 


^ PJate XVIII illustrates the legend of the gift of theJHa-vana Monastery 
to the Buddha by the merchant Anatha-pindika, who is said to have bought 
it for as many pieces of gold as were needed to cover its surface. The 
artist of Bharhut shews us the layer of coins, which, it will be observed, are 
square j see p. 211 f. 

- On the scenes here depicted from the Eastern Gate, see A. Foucher, La 
Porte Orientale Ju Stupa Je Sanchi, 
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parinirvana or perfect stillness of transcendent peace 
into which he passed away at death. Still more note¬ 
worthy Is "it that amidst all the incidents of his last 
incarnation portrayed in these early carvings the Master 
himself is ndver represented ; It is not until the next 
period, when Greek example had taught the Hindus to 
lift the eye of the flesh to holiest things, that his bodily 
figure is seen in art. 

In this early Buddhist sculpture there is a singular 
charm. Over and above its wealth of ornament and skill 
of technique, it is instinct with a remarkable freshness 
of feeling and a wholesome joy of life, which at Bharhut 
breaks out into scenes of broad humour. This warmth 
of healthy humanity is characteristic of all the best 
Buddhist art, and was only partly repressed by the classic 
reserve of the Gandhara school, which next appears on 
the scene. 

2. The Gandhara School .—Until the rise of the 


“ Mathura school,” the great tradition of Bharhut and 
Sanchi survives only in a few scattered fragments, none 
of them of very striking merit. It is thrown into the 
shade by a new movement, which seems to have arisen 
in the first century is.c., and flourished in full maturity 
between A.n. 50 and 200. This was the “ Gandhara 
school,” so called because its centre was in the region of 
Gandhara, the North-Western frontier, and most of its 
finest creations have been found there. It arose from 
the adaptation of Hellenistic models to the older art of 
India, which gradually assimilated them to its own spirit. 
The Buddhism of Northern India adopted the Gandhara 
art as the noblest medium to express its ideals, and carried 
it in sculpture and painting through Central Asia to China, 
Korea, and Japan. In Southern India its influence upon 
the older schools was limited, but is nevertheless dis¬ 
tinctly traceable, not only in the removal of the ban upon 
the portrayal of the Buddha, but also in a number of 
small details. 
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e phrase “ Gandhara school” is a collective term 
rioting the labours of many artists working in various 
materials through several generations, with a consider¬ 
able variety of technique. Sometimes they blindly copied 
Hellenistic models, with the dubious success due to clever 
imitation. Usually, however, they did more : together 
with the figures, draperies, and motives which they 
borrowed from Hellenism, they imported a spirit of 
Greek refinement and dignity, of beauty and harmqny, 
which raised the forms of the older art to a nobler Itivel, 
without weakening its sincerity and broad humanityi 
Their most notable work was to create the classical types 
of the Buddha, which were soon accepted as canonical 
by the whole Buddhist world. But their interests had 
not the limitations of a merely hieratic or courtly school: 
they extended beyond the delineation of Buddhas and 
deities to every sphere of life. We illustrate their 
dramatic method from two sculptures, both in the British 
Museum. On Plate XXI is shown their treatment of a 
pathetic Buddhist legend, the story of Nanda, who was 
made to take the vows by his half-brother the Buddha ; 
and Plate XXII reproduces a scene from the Sibi Jataka, 
portraying king Sibi’s sacrifice of his own flesh to save 
a dove from a hawk, and exhibiting a striking width 
of human sympathies, which embrace alike god, king, 
merchant, and executioner.^ 

The material in which the Gandhara sculptors worked 
was most frequently a blue horn-blende schist or clay 
slate ; often this was touched up with plaster, and the 
carving coloured and gilded. They also made much use 
of stucco and terra-cotta; vast quantities of stucco statues 
and terra-cotta figurines, heads, and other pieces have 


I On this sculpture see the article by M. Longworth Darncs and T. A. 
Joyce in Ma/g, Feb. 1913. The old Buddhist at Chezarla has been 

appropriated to the worship of Siva Kapotesvara, who in tl;e Brahinanic 
version of'the story was the deity who tested and rewarded Sibi ,* sec Fer- 
gusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ ed, by J. Burgess, vol. i.» 
p. 127. 
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discovered not only in the North-West of India, 
but also in the excavations made by Sir M. Aurel Stein 
and other recent explorers in Chinese Turkestan. 

Many of the types of figures represented in Gandhara 
art are obviously borrowed from Greek sculpture ; and 
a certain number of its decorative motives also seem to 
come from the West, for example its frequent Corinthian 
columns,' pilasters, and capitds (sometimes with small 
figures of Buddha Inserted among the acanthus leaves), 
the undulating roll carried by human figures (originally 
by Erotes, but by men at Mathura, Sarnath, and Amara- 
vati), the Atlantes of Jamalgarai, and probably the Doric 
columns of Kashmir (above, p. 245).* But it is only on 
the surface that the best Gandhara work is affected by 
Hellenistic influence ; its religious spirit, its ideals of 
beauty, its various types of gods and men, are all 
essentially Indian. 

3. Later Schools .—During the first three centuries of 
the Christian era schools of sculpture flourished in other 
regions of Northern India, and have left noteworthy 
traces, especially at Mathura, Sarnath, and Amaravati. 
The relics found at Mathura and Sarnath may be grouped 
together. Some of them are quite Hellenistic, and others 
shew traces of Greek influence in detail; but in the 
main their technique is very like that of the sculptors of 
Bharhut and Sanchi. The joyous humanity of the older 
schools indeed is sometimes carried rather too far by the 
artists of Mathura, in whose hands it repeatedly de¬ 
generates into a somewhat coarse animalism. A number 
of their subjects are frankly bacchanalian, and their 
general spirit is wanton and sensual. Mathura Avas the 
home of the worship of Krishna, and its ancient sculp¬ 
tures mutely bear witness to the presence of the spirit 
of the cult. An agreeable exception is the fine statue 

1 These, however, are not fluted. 

^ It may be observed that lottic columns and capitals are exceedingly rare 
in India. We know of about four certain cases, besides two pre-Cxandharan 
fragments with volutes suggesting those of Ionia. 
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3 i 6 dhi-sattva in the Mathura Museum (Catalogue^ 
pi. 7). Its austere dignity- and repose recall the spirit 
of Gandham, but much of its technique is derived from 
the older schools. 

From the great stUpa of Amaravati, which we have 
described above (p. 237), a large number of marble 
slabs have been preserved. Casts of them, with some 
original pieces, ma]^ be seen on the Great Staircase of 
the British Museum, and a specimen is reproduced on 
Plate XXIII. They are covered with most exquisite 
and brilliant decorations and scenes of Buddhist legend, 
executed in a manner which is essentially the ancient 
style of Bharhut and Sanchi, but with some influence 
of Gandhara in details, such as the occasional portrayal 
of the Buddha in person, the motive of the undulating 
roll borne by human figures, etc. In them the ancient 
tradition seems to have nerved itself for a supreme 
effort of intensest energy and fulness of ornamentation. 

Under the Gupta dynasty, from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries of the Christian era, art flourished, and 
sculpture was devoted to the cults of Siva and Vishnu, 
as well as to the service of Buddhism. The designs* of 
ornamentation, largely floral or imitative of jeweller’s 
work, are often singularly delicate and refined ; figures 
are usually carved with grace and beauty, and style in 
general shews with much power considerable dignity 
and reserve. Except in the portrayal of the Buddha in 
person—who in this period is usually represented with 
a halo encircled by a bajid of floral decoration—there is 
no longer any definite trace of specifically Gandharan 
technique ; but the fine Buddhas in the British Mu.seum, 
one of which is represented on Plate XXIV, are con¬ 
ceived and executed in a spirit that owes much to a 
Gandharan past. 

From the age of the Guptas and the decline of Bud¬ 
dhism the tradition of Hindu sculpture lasted on for 
many centuries without any essential change, though 
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with many temporal and local variations, and even at 
the present day, though depressed, is not extinct. The 
surviving sculptures of this later epoch are enormous 
in quantity, and often good in quality, for instance in 
many of the temples that have been described above. 
The famous carvings of the caves of Elura are as a rule 
overrated, for they are marked by the fantastic and gro¬ 
tesque spirit of their age ; but their dramatic energy 
and co-ordination of movement are. striking. The 
sculptures of the South are for the most part late, and 
wanting in purity of taste and artistic inspiration ; ex¬ 
ceptions, such as the fine group of Siva and his worshi{> 
pers at Trichinopoly (about the seventh century, and 
hence nearer to the Gupta schools) and the carvings of 
Gangaikondapuram (early eleventh century), are rare.* 
In general, art throughout India tended to become more 
and more uncontrolled In spirit. The warmth of feeling 
that had formerly inspired the sculptors of Bharhut 
and Sanchi rose in their descendants to a fever, some¬ 
times even a delirium of passion, that not rarely found 
expression in a grotesque and even loathsome extrava¬ 
gance. Heated imagination, debauching the purity of 
art, begot a spurious method which expressed power 
by the symbolism of monstrous multiplication ; and 
sculpture became a field in which every human emotion 
wantoned in unmeasured license. Amazing as were the 
technical skill of many of the medieval sculptors, their 
lavishness of labour in aji Infinity of delicate detail, and 
their frequent vigour in the expression of power and 


* The colossi ot the Jains in the South desei*ve special mention, though 
their artistic merit is not high. The most remarkable are the monolithic 
figures of Goinmata or Bahu-balin, a legendary Jain saint, on the Indra- 
giri at Sravana Bcigola and at Karkala and Yenur in South Kanara, which 
lire respectively 58 ft., 41 ft. 5 in., and ctrea 35 ft. in height. That of 
Karkala dates horn 1432, that of Yenur from 1604 5 that of Sravana Bel- 
gola is said to have been made about the end of the tenth century. All these 
figures are represented in the state of nakedness usual with Digambara Jain 
saints, with creeping plants twined round their limbs and serpents at their 
ftet. ^ 
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ig, we miss in them the nobler and chaster spirit 
of the older artists, who by repressing much expressed 
the more. 



II. —Painting 

I. Ancient Remains in India .—The art of painting 
records its ideals on frail materials, hence its early history 
in India lies in darkness, and its monuments until the 
Mughal period are few. The oldest paintings are 
probably those in the Joglmara Cave on Ramgarh Hill 
in Surguja State (Central Provinces), which may be of 
the second century b.c. ; but they are still awaiting 
publication, and meanwhile our knowledge of ancient 
painting within the borders of Hindustan is almost 
limited to the art represented by Ajanta. 

The caves of Ajanta, twenty-nine in number, lie four 
miles west by north-west of the little town of that name 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, They are Buddhist sanc¬ 
tuaries : four of them contain chaityas., and the rest are^ 
•viharas or monasteries. The paintings on the walls of 
these caves for the most part depict themes of Buddhist 
legend, and the majority of them may be dated between 
A.u. 550 and 642.^ As may be seen from our frontis¬ 
piece, they are generally of very high merit. It is 
true that the larger pieces are not perfect in com¬ 
position : the parts of the design are apt to be loosely 
co-ordinated, their rhythm slightly inharmonious. But 
otherwise they are admirable. The designs are full of 
vigour and variety ; the drawing is bold and accurate, 
with a brilliant flow of long sinuous line, and the work 
throughout is instinct with the sympathetic delight of 
the true artist in nature and beauty. The spirit is much 
the same as that which is expressed in the stones of 
Bharhut and Sanchi ; but there is a subtle influence 

' They are to a large extent reproduced by Mr. J. Griffiths in Ihe 
Paintings tn the Buddhist Ca^e T'emfks of Ajuntd (1896-97). 
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Tom Gandhara in the tempered grace of the rich line 
and the stately portraits of the Buddha. 

The process by which these paintings were executed 
appears to have been one of fresco, supplemented some¬ 
times by one of tempera, when they were touched up 
on the dry surface. The walls were overlaid with a 
paste made of clay, cow-dung, and powdered trap-rockj 
from ^ in. to | in. deep, and over this, as well as over 
all the sculptured details in the chambers, was spread a 
thin coating of fine white plaster. Upon the latter while 
it was moist the outlines were probably transferred by 
pouncing. They were then drawn in red, and a thin 
monochrome of terraverde was apparently laid on. The 
local colour was next put in, and the outlines were then 
emphasised by black or brown, with some shading in 
places. 

A similar process seems to have been followed in the 
paintings of Surguja. At Bagh, in Gwalior State, there 
are some cave-pamtings, per^ps of the sixth or seventh 
century a.d., which in style are like those of Ajanta, 
and seem to have been executed by the same method. 
Sigiriya in Ceylon, the fastness of Kassapa I, is remark¬ 
able for a series of tv/enty-one beautiful female figures 
painted on the walls ot its rock-ch.imbers, probably 
about the end of the fifth century, apparently by a 
tempera process, but otherwise similar in style to those 
ot Ajanta. Two or three slight relics of ancient paintings 
have been found elsewhere in Ceylon. And this, un¬ 
happily, seems to he all that Hindustan and Ceylon 
have preserved of the masterworks of their ancient 
painters 

2 . Discoveries in Central Asia .—The recent explora¬ 
tions ot Chinese Turkestan by Sir M. Aurel Stein and 
the other scholars who have followed him thither have 
enormously widened our knowledge of the history and 
culture of those regions. To the history of Indian 
painting new and important chapters have been added by 




A Bodhi-sattva (Gandhara statuette) 

(see page ^S) 
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llB^iscovery of numerous wall-paintings and pictures 
upon wooden panels, silk, and other fabrics. Some 
hundreds of Buddhist hieratic paintings on silk and 
linen, many of them perfect and executed in the best 
style, are at the present moment deposited in the British 
Museum. Most of them seem to belong to the period 
between the ninth and eleventh centuries a.d., and their 
style varies from comparatively pure Gandharan design 
to a completely Chinese mode of treatment, thus bridg¬ 
ing over the gulf that formerly lay between the parent 
Buddhist art of India and its descendants in China and 
Japan. Descriptions and illustrations are given in Sir 
Aurel Stein’s Ruins of Desert Cathay^ and a more detailed 
account will be furnished in his SerinSay now in the 
press. Dr. von Le Coq’s sumptuous Chotscho may also 
be compared. 

But even more precious are the wall-paintings and 
panel-pictures of Turkestan. Many of them have 
already been described and illustrated in Dr. von Le 
Coq’s Chotscho and Sir Aurel Stein’s Smd-hiried Ruins 
of Khotatiy Ancient Khotariy and Ruins of Desert Cathayy and 
more will be given in the latter’s forthcoming Serindia. 
Some are in a hieratic style similar to that of the paint¬ 
ings on silk and linen ; but others are freer, and almost 
secular in treatment, revealing a phase of art, obviously 
Indian incharacter,ofwhich hitherto we had nosuspicion. 
The most striking example is the group reproduced in 
our Plate XXV from the wall-paintings of Dandan Uiliq 
[Ancient Khoiany vol. i., p. 253, vol. ii. pi. 2), which is 
not later than Ae eighth century, and probably is con¬ 
siderably earlier. The strong yet graceful flow' of line, 
that expresses with the utmost economy and yet with 
perfect mastery the mystic calm of the ascetic and the 
voluptuous vivacity of the woman, could hardly be sur¬ 
passed. Very fine also are the figures on the frieze and 
dado of Miran depicted in Ruins of Desert Cathay, vol. 

plates 146-148, which may be as early as the fourth 
century. There is much in these designs which vividly 
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the Hellenistic styles of the Roman world ; but 
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their association here with paintings and statuary of ob¬ 
viously Gandharan origin makes it clear that the paint¬ 
ings of Miran and Dandan Uiliq belong to the Indo- 
Grecian school imported into Turkestan from India, the 
school of Gandhara. 

Again, some of the Buddhist wall-paintings repro¬ 
duced in von Le Coq’s Ckotscho have a marked affinity to 
the later frescoes of Ajanta ; in certain cases, indeed, they 
are astoundingly similar in drawing, colour, and decora¬ 
tion, and differ only in minor points of local variation. 
As the Buddhist art of Turkestan is mainly based upon 
that of Gandhara, and these Ajanta-like paintings of 
Chotscho are merely a variety of the methods of painting 
commonly practised in Turkestan during this period, 
we are justified in claiming that the Gandhara art, in 
at least some of its branches, was inspired more deeply 
by the ancient tradition of Bharhut and Sanchi, and 
played a greater part in the origin of the Ajanta school, 
than is commonly imagined. 

There is more of the local, colour of Turkestan in some 
of the Stein panels, as may be seen from our Plates 
XXVI and XXVII {AncientKhotan^ vol. i., pp. 298, 3^, 
vol. ii., plates 59, 63).’ But if these be examined with 
care, it wiU be found that their method is fundamentally 
the same as that of the paintings of Dandan Uiliq and 
Miran, and they are only a variety of Gandharan art 
adapted to the circumstances of Turkestan. 

Thewall-paintings of Turkestan as a rule seem to have 
been executed in tempera, upon a thin dry layer of white 
clay, spread over a compound of chopped straw, grass, or 
rushes, clay, etc., and washed over with colour. The 
design was outlined upon this surface, probably by 


1 The scene depicted on Plate XXVI is the legend of the introduction of 
silkworms into IChotan from China by a Chinese princess. The Chinese law 
forbade their exportation, and the princess (the central figure on the panel) 
smuggled them out in her headdress, to which the figure on theleh is point¬ 
ing, while the figure on the right is at work on a loom. 
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uncing, and local colours were put in, sometimes 
with washes for shading, after which the outlines were 
drawn in red-brown or black. Details, such as the red 
of the lips and the colouring of the eyes, were apparently 
added later. For panel-paintings the surface was pre¬ 
pared by overlaying wooden boards with white pigment, 
upon which the designs were painted in the same manner 
as upon the walls. 

3. Later Developments .—Between the eighth century 
and the epoch beginning with the Mughal invasion, the 
history of painting in India itself is blank. The schools 
of painting imported by the Mughals into India, how¬ 
ever, were those of Persia ; and it seems very likely that 
the latter were founded upon the same methods which 
were employed in the Buddhist panels of Turkestan, 
combined with some influences in details from Chinese 
sources, and some likewise from the “ Byzantine ” or 
East Roman art adopted by the Arabs. Thus the art 
brought into India by the Mughals was a grandchild of 
the Gandharan school, returning to its ancestral home, 
where it struck new roots in the soil of the Hindu spirit. 

Side by side with this Mughal art in India, there lived 
on an ancient native tradition, which sprang from the 
same source as that of Ajanta, and remained faithful to 
its primitive character. We know it only from its 
modern products, of which none are earlier than the 
fifteenth century, so that properly it lies beyond the 
scope of this book. But we may be permitted to call 
attention to it, for in the best works of the Rajput and 
Pahari schools,’ even so late as the nineteenth century, 
there may be found a rhythm and sweep of line, a delicacy 
of colour and purity of artistic feeling, that make them 
worthy descendants of a glorious past. 

^ 1 txillow here the division proposed by Dr. Cooniaraswainy In his huiian 
Dranmn^s and the Burlington Magacane oi yivLVchy 1912, though I suspect 
that it needs some modification in detail and extension. 
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1. 28, After line 26 add: ** LJma, The consort of Siva, See 

37. Por a critical examination of the texts of the Puranic 
genealogies on this and the following pages see Mr. 
Pargitcr’s recent work, The Purd^a Text of the Dynasties of 
the Kafi Age, 

On the dates 563 and 4.83 b,c., see the Journal of ike 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1912, p, 24.0. 

39. On the date of the foundation of the Maurpa dynasty, sec 

ibid.y 1909, p. 27 ; 1912, p. 240. 

41. On Menander and his alleged conquests, see ibid.^ 1912, 

jp. 79r ; and on Kharav^la’s date, ibid.^ p, 828. 

42. 1 he date of Kanishka has been fully discussed, 1912 
and 1913. On Moga and the satraps of Taicsha-sila, see 
ibld,y 1907, p. 1014. 

44. As regards the relations between Chash^ana and Vijivaya- 
kura and those between Rudra-damnn and Pulumavi, sec 
tiid.y 1910, p. 82J ; 1912, p. 786. 

46. On the date of Samudra-gupta's accession, see ibid,^ 1909, 
p. 342. The Allahabad inscription, describing his con¬ 
quests, dates from about 375. 

53. A late record gives the following incorrect pedigree of the 
W. Chalukyas of Kalyani from Piilakesin^s younger son 
Nc(Ja-niarl : the latter's son Aditya-varman, his son Vikra- 
maditya I, his son Yuddha-malla, his son Vijayaditya, his 
son Vikramadltya II, his son Klrti-varman JI, Vikrama- 
dit3\a IPs brother Bhlnia, his son Klrti-varman III, his son 
1 aila I, his son Vikramadltya HI, his son Bhlnia, his son 
Ayyana I, his son Vikramaditya IV, his son Taila II. 

73 * Lnttalur is I.atur, in the Nizam's Dominions. 

80. Tagara is now Ter, in the Nizam's Dominions. 

194. Note 1, This note may be deleted. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 




Chal. =2 ChrJukyn, 
k, = king. 

Abdagases, 43 
Abhijit, 191, 194, 196, 204 
Abhinianyu, Kachchhapa-ghata, 
78 f. ; II, of Kashmir, 71 
Abhinava Sicldha-riija, 91 
Abhiras, 45 f. ; coinage of, 214 
Abhisara, 38 
abhlvSdanlya-nama, 139 
Abu, 53, 70, 79; temples on, 
240 f., 248 

Acha I (Achugi), 86; II, 82, 
86 If. ; III (Achi-deva), 90 
Achaemenids, coinage of, 211 f. 
Achala-varman, 56 
achchhavSka, 154, 163 
achita, 207 

Achyiita, god, see Vishriu ; kalpa, 
198 £ ; Northern k., 47 
Sdan I, 43 ; II, 43 f. 
Adbhuta-krishna-raja, 79 
Addaka, 62 
adhaka, 208-10 
Adhirajendra, 81 
adhivedanika, 112, ny 
adhvaryu, 153 f., 156, 158 f., 161, 
163 f., i66fr., 16911., 174, 176, 
178 

Aditi, 18, 20, 28 
Aditya, Sun-god, 28 ; I, Chdla, 
63, 65, 67 ; II, Ch6la, 69 
adityanam ayana, 173 
Adityas, 18, 21 
Aditya-sakti, 52, 54 


Ra. =: Rash ^rakuta. 

8. son. 

Aditya-sCna, Later Gupta, 55 
Aditya-rama-varman, 92 
Aditya-vardhana, 50 f. 
Aditya-varman, W. Chal., 55 ; 

Maukhari, 49 ; Silahara, 60 
Adi-varaha, 63 
Adiyama, 86 
adoption, 117 f. 

adultcr>% penalty of, ii6, 122 f. 
Agalassi, 39 
Agastya, star, 195 
Agathocles, 41 

Agni, the Fire-god, 5, 18-21, 24, 
28, 141, 146, 152 f., 158 if., 
161 ff., 170, 174 
agni-chayana, 176 fl. 
agnidh, agnidhra, 153 f., 156, 
158, 761 ff., 164 
agnldhrlya fire, 163 
agni-h6tra, 154, 158, 170, 174, 
182 

agni-kshctra, 177 
Agni-mitra, 41 f. 
agni-pranayana, 178 
Agni-purana, 181, 196 
agni-shtOma, 161 fF., 166 
agny-adhsya, 254, 156 f., 174 
Agrahayana, 189 
agrahayanT, 146 
agrayana, 160 

agricultural produce, superin¬ 
tendent of, 102 ; taxes on, 
102-4 
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-^^^^Iture, in Vedic times, 6 
—tt 

Ahava-malla, Ka]achurya, ()Z 
Ahi Buclhnya, i8 
Ahila, 70 
ahinas, 169 if. 

Ahlnposh, ruins at, 246 
ilhitngrii, 156 
Ahladana. ^ee Alhana 
ahO-ratra, 218 f. 

Aiholc, caves and ruins at, 247 ft. 
aikclda^inl ijya, i6i 
Ainlvata, 22, 29 
Airavata-varsha, 196, 199 ft. 
Aisana kalpa, 198 
Aiyapa-ritja, 60 
AjaEka-p5d, 18 

Ajanta, caves and paintings at, 
*47, 257 I, 260 f. 

Ajata4atru, 37 i, 

Ajaya-pala, 91 

AjitapTcJa, 63 f. 

ajya, 141, 145 , . , ^ 

Aknla-varslia (Kpshija-raja), 65 ; 

(Subha-timga), 63 f. 
Akka-devI, 76 
aksha, 206, 209 
aksha-mSla, 26 
Alanganani, 44 
Alexander the Great, 37 ft’. 
Alhajia, 70, 88 ff. 

Ali Masjid, ruins at, 246 
Alla, 71 
Allahabad, 46 
Alla^a, Giihila, 58, 70 f. 
alphabets, 225-7 
altar, of bricks, 176 ft*. 

Alukas, Ajupas, Aluvas, 51 f, 

S 5 r f. 

Alwar, 71 
amalaka, 238 
amdnta month, 192 
Amara-ganga, 81 
Amaravati, stiipa and sculptures 
of, 237* 246, 255 
Amarkantak, ruins at, 248 


amav^sya, *92 
Amba, caves at, 248 
Ambashtha, 133 
Ambhi, 38 
Ambika, 26 
Amitra-khada, 39 
Amma-raja I, 67 f. ; 11, 69, 71 
ammonite, worshipped, 183 
Amogha-varsha, Paramara, 72 ft. ; 
I, Ra., 61, 63 f., 66 ; II, Kit., 
67 ; III, Ra., 68 f. 

‘Amr b. Jamal, 60 
j amra, 209 
Amra-pmsada, 72 
Amylta, of Nepal, 90 
Amfita-raja, Ra., 76 
arpsa, 207 
Arnli, 18 

Arn^u-varman, 53, 84 
amulets, 186 
anaddha-purusha, 176 
i Anahilla, 70 

I Apahilla-pataka. See Anhilwar 
; Ananda, Thakurl, 87, 90 
j Ananda-pala, v> 3 hi, 74 h 
I Ananda-pura, 54 
! Anauda-vikrama era, 95 
Ananga, god, 22, 27 ; Dor k., 

9 \ 

AnangapT^a, 63 f. 

Ananta, k. of Kashmir, 78, 80, 
82 ; Naga, 29, 197, 200 
Ananta-pala, Sllakara, 84 
Ananta-varman, KSlahala, 56; 
Ch6da-gahga, 83, 86, 88 ff., 
92 

Anata, 198 f. 

Anatha-pin^ika, 251 
anatomy, 222 

Ancestors, spirits of. See Pitris 
Andhraka, 42 

Andhras, 40 f., 43 ; coinage of, 
j 214, 2 16 
j andika, 207 

I Anga, 13, 37, 38, 51, 64 
I Angaraka, 190 
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ayana, 173 
^ngirasas, 21 
angu]a, 209 f., 217 f, 

Aiihilwar, 61, 63 f., 66 £, 70,72, 
7+ ff., 77 ff., 81, 84, 88 f., 91, 
?3f- .. 

animal sacrifice, 145 ft*. 
Aniyanka-bhima, 92,94 ; (Vajra- 
hasta), 56 
aftjali, 209 
Afljancya, 21 
Alika, 79 

Ankai, caves at, 247 
iinna-prn^ana, 139 
Aijniga, 69 
Annigere, 89, 92 
antaii-pnra-bhajinT standard, 210 
Antaka, 42 
Antakidas, 41 
Antara-dvtpas, 201 
AntarvcdT, prov., 48, 85 
antelope’s skin, in ritual, 147, 
162, 176 f. 
anthill, in ritual, 176 
Antimachus I, 41 
ariu, 217, 219 
anuldma, 133 

Anuniakonda, 85,89^,93 ; ruins 
at, 249 
Anumati, 148 
Anuradha, 191 
Anus, 7 

Anuttara-vimanas, 198 f. 
anuvatsara, 194 
anvash^akyas, 150 
Apubhraipla, 34 
Apaip NapJit, 19 
apJna, 222 

Aparaditya, SilahHra, 92 
Aparaiiia, Guhila, ; ^ilahara, 
63.74 198 

Aparajita-vikrama-varman,Ganga- 
Pallava, 59, 64 f, 

Apaa, 19 

Apastamba-dharma-sutra, 96 
ApTlaka, 40 


Apsarasas, 19, 21 
aptSr-yama, 161 
Arabs, 54, 57 f. 

Arana, 198 f. 
ararils, 18, 152, 156 
Arai^ya-raja, 79 
aratni, 218 
aratrlkii, 179 
arbitration, 125 
Arbuda. See Abu 
arch, structure of, 234 ' 
architecture, 232-249 
Ardha-magadhI, 34 
ardha-maijd^^pas, 242 f, 

Ardra, 191 
Ardraka, 42 

argha, arghya, 146, 149, 182 
Ari-dcva, of Nepal, 90 
Ari-kesarin, 74, 76, 78 
Ariipjaya, 69 
Arishta-karija, 40 
Ari-siipha, Guhila, 73 
Arjuna, hero, 10 ; minister, 54 ; 

Kachchhapa-gh.lta, 77 £ 
Anj 5 >raja, Chahamana of Sakam- 
bharl, 7!, 87 if., 91 
arrow, in magic, 183 
arrow-headed ” alphabet, 226 
arsha marriage, 115 
arti, 179 
arts, industrial, 6 
Arujja^va, 54 
Arundhatl, 144 
Arya-bha^a, 190, 193 
Aryaman, 18, 19 
Aryan languages, 33 
Aryas, their language, culture, 
and history, 1 ft., 33, 35; 
superstitions of, 183 ff. 
Arya-varman, YSdava, 56 
“ Aryo-Dravidian ” type, 32 
Asala, 90 

A^S-raja, of Nadol, 70, 84, 89 
ashadha, 176 
Ashadha, 189, 203 
ash takas, 150 
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htanga hyidaya and Asht;anga“ 
sangraha, 220 
A^lesha, 191 
Asni, 93 

Asoka, 39 f., 51, Z25, 227, 230, 
233 {., 246 f., 250 
A^ 5 ka-v«illa, 91, 93 
Aspasii, 38 
Aspho^vchandm, 85 
a^ramas, 130 f. 
ass, in ritual, 176 
Assaceni, 38 

Assam, 46, 54, 62, 79 f., 83 
Ast 3 chala, 201 
asterisms. See Nakshatras 
astra-mantra, 181 £ 
astronomy, 188 f£ 
asura marriage, 113 
Asuras, 19 

a^va-medha, 41, 152, 169 ff., 
215 

A^va-pala, 70 
a^vattha wood, 167, 175 
Asvayiija, 189 
asvayujr, 146 
Alvina, 189, 203 
A^vinT, 191 

Alvins, 19, 21, 25, 28, 30, 175 
Atala, 197 

Atharva-veda. See Vedas 
Atharva-veda-pari^ish^a, 208 
Athens, coins of, 211 
atikrichchhra, ri^ 
atipala, 219 

atiratra, 161, 169, 173 f. 
atithyCsh^i, 162 
atman, 20 
atyagnishtoma, j6i 
A ugustus Caesar, 42 
aupasana fire. See Fires 
Aurangabad, caves at, 247 
aurasa sons, 118 
Aurva fire, 200 
Auttami, Manu, 24 
autumn, 189, 204 
.avaka, 148 


I Avamukta, 47 
I Avani-varman I and il, 66 
I Avantr, 34 
j Avanti-deva, 90 £ 

: Avanti-pura, temple of, 249 
I Avasara I—II, 60 ; III, 60, 75 
I avasathya fire. See Fires 
^ Avella-deva, 87 
I avid, 167 
' avivSkya, X73 
i Avudaiyar-kovil, 248 
I aya-manl, 210 
I ayana rituals, 173 
ayanas of sun, 203, z 19 
I AySdhya, 12, 25 
SySgava, 133 
I ayushya rite, 138 
I Ayyana II, 75 £ 

Ayyapa-deva, 68 

Azes and Azilises, coinage of, 21 3 

Bactria, coinage of, 212 
Badami (Vatapi), 50, 52 £, 274 £ 
See also Chalukyas 
BadarT, 79 
Baddiga, 68 £ 

badhaka wood, in magic, 185 

Bagadage, 88 

Bagh, 247, 258 

Bagumra, 52, 54 

BSh.ii-balin, 256 

bain, 222 

bala, oil of, 138 

Bala-deva (?), of Nepal, 76; 

Thakurl, 81 
Baladitya, 56 

' Baladitya, L of Benares (?), 56 ; 
Gupta, 49. See also Dhruva- 
sCna II 

Balagami, ruins, etc., at, 249 
Bala-harsha, 65 
balances, 209 £ 

Bala-prasada, Chilhamana, 70 ; 
Ra., 74 

Bala-rama, 22, 23 
Balarjuna, 62 
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I, of Assam, 62 ; Cha- 
lukj^a, 65 ; Northern k., 4.7 
Bali, demon, 29 
ball, bali-harana, 145 
Bali-r 3 ja, 70, 72 

Ballaja, ofDhara, 88 ; I, Hoysaja, 
70, 85 f. ; II, Hoysaja, 91-5 ; 
Silahara, 80 

BallaJa-sCna, 83, 90, 93 
bamboo, in divination, 185 
bamboo-sseed, in ritual, i6o 
Bamma, general, see Barma- 
rasa ; Sinda, 86 

Banas, 57, 66 f, ^ee also Ganga- 
Ba^as 

Bana-vidyadhara (one or more), 
57, 66 

Banawasi, 45, 49, jt, 76, 79 f., 
81 f., 88, 90 f. 

Bandhu-varman, 48 
Bankapur, 66 
Bappa, Guhila, 55, 58 
Bappa^a, Pala, 60 
Bappaya, 61 

Bappiyaka, KarkS^a, 58, 63 

Barabar, caves at, 247 

Bar an, 76, 93 

Barapa, 72 

Barappa, 66 

bar his, i 52 

Bari, 76 f. 

bark, for writing, 227 f. 
barley in ritual, 138, 146, 150-3, 
159 f., 165, 175, 181, ^ee 
also Sura 
Barma-deva, 82 
Barma-rasa, 90 f. 

Baroli, ruins at, 248 
Basavalli, 82 
Bastar, 81, 85 

bath, ritual, 142 £, 169, 171, 
176, 180, 186 

Baudhnyana, Dharma-sutra of, 
96 ; Sulva-siitra of, 218 
BSuka, 64 

bdellioti, in ritual, 182 
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beard, first shaven, 140 
beds, 6 

Bedsa, caves at, 247 
Belapura, 86 
Belgaum, 69 f, 73, 78 f. 

Bellary, ruins in, 249 
Belur, temple at, 244, 249 
Belvola, 82 
Benares, ^ee Kali 
benevolences, 104 
Bengal, 40, 47, 51 f, 60-4, 65 f., 
74, 76, 78 ff., 82 f., 89 f, ^ 
architecture of, 239 f. 

Bengali ethnological type, 32 
Berar, 44 
beryls, 14 

I Besnagar, caves at, 247 
i Beta, 85, 89 ; Kati|;hika, 68 
j Bhadadavayal, 79 
! Bhadrapada, 189, 203 
I Bhadrafva, 199 f. 
j bhJlga, 207 
I Bhaga, 18, 19, 28 
I Bhaga-bhadra, 41 
I Bhaga-datta, 62 
Bhagavata, k., 42 
Bhagavata-purana, 196, 219 
Bhaga vati, 182 
Bhagiratha, sage, 21 ; Kadamba, 
49 

Bhagiratln, 21 
Bhagya-dcvT, 74 
Bhairava, 26 
Bhaja, caves at, 247 
bhajanas, 179 
bhajinl standard, 210 
Bbamburde, caves at, 248 
' Bhangarh, ruins at, 248 
, Bhaniyar, temple of, 249 
' Bhanu-^akti, Sendraka, ^2 
I Bhnnu-varman, Kadamba, 49 
; bhara, 207, 209 
Bharaiii, 191 
. Bharatas, 7, 10, 11 
I Bharata-varsha, 196, 198, 200 f. 
i Bharhut, 246, 250 fF., 257, 260 
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iharoch, 51, 54 
Bhartfi-bhata, 58 
Bharti-i-daman, 46 
Bhaskara, astronomer, 219 ; k. of 
Nepal, 76 

Bhaskara-Vvarman, k. of Kama- 
rupa, 52 ; Yndava, 56 
Bha^arka, Maitraka, 49 
Bhatgaon, temples at, 749 
Bhatinda, 73 fF. 

Bhattiprolu, inscription of, 225 ; 

ruins at, 246 
Bhaiima, 190 
Bhauma-vara, 190 
Bhautya, Manu, 24 
Bhava, z 6 

Bhava-gupta, I and II, of Orissa, 
74 ; of Va^a-piira, 79 
Bheraghat, ruins at, 248 
Bhikshachara, 86 f, 

Bhikshu, k. Bhikshachara 
bhikshu, 13* 

Bhillama, Yadava of Dcva-giri, 
81, 90, 9,3 ; I, Yaduva of 
Scuna-dCsa, 65 ; II, Ysdava of 
Scuijri-dcsa, 74 ; III, Yadava 
of Seui?a-dc$a, 78 
Bhilluka, 64 
Bhilsa, ruins at, 246 
Bhima, k., 90 ; E. Chill., 68 ; of 
Ku]am, 86 ; of MithiLl, 83 ; 
Parnjava, 10 ; Sililhara, 60 ; , 
Sinda, 83 j 

Bhima-deva I, Chaulukya, 70, i 
74 f., 77 ff., 81 ; II, Chaulu- » 
9^93 

Bhlma-gupta, of Kashmir, 72 f, 
Bhuna-nagara, 7$ 

Bhima-pala, Sahi, 77 
Bhima-ratha, 74 

Bhima-varman, k. at Kosam, 48 ; 
Pal lava, 57 

Bhinmal, 48, 53, 59 d’, 70, 80 
Bhiiargaon, ruins at, 248 
BhSgavatl, 83, 85 ; mythical, 
200 
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Bhoja, Giihila, 58 ; of Kashmir, 

86 ; of Nepal, 76 ; I, Silahara, 

87 

Bhoja-dCva, Paramilra, 70, 75 f,, 

79 f. ; I, Pratihara, 6i, 63 ff. ; 
II, Pratihara, 65 •; I, bilahara, 

80 ; II, Silahara, 92 
Bhramara-ko^ya, 81 
Bhpgu, 24 

Bh^igu-kachchha. S^e Bharoch 
Bhuja-bala, 86 
Bhumi-mitra, 42 
BhQ-r.1ja, 70 
Bhur-loka, 197 
bhutas, 26 
bhuta-^uddhi, 182 
bhuta-yajfla, 145 
Bluivanaditya, 70 
Bhuvana-pala, 78 
Bhuvaneswar, temples of, 238 f, 
248 

Bhuvar-ldka, 197 
Bhuyaija, 64, 66 
Bihar, 46, 6r, 63, 66, 93 
Bijaygarh, 47 

Bijjala (Bijjatja), Kajachurya, 

88 ff*. j Sinda, 90 
Bimbi-sara, 37 
Bindu-sara, 39 

birch-bark for writing, 228 f. 
birds, augury from, 185 
birth, rites of, 137 f. 

Bi^^’-arasa, 53 
Black Pagoda, 248 
black plants, in magic, 186 
black skin, in ritual, 158, 176. 

See also Antelope 
blood, in magic, 186 
blood-letting, 224 
blood-price, 129 
Boar, avatar of Vishnu, 29, 129 
Bodh Gaya, ruins at, 246, 250 
bddhi-vriksha, 251 
Bodhnath, tempos at, 249 
bodyguards of kings, 99 
Bomma, general, 92 
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228-230 
»ppa-d 5 va, 91 f. 

Bo-tree, 251 

boundaries, disputes over, 125 
i>ow and arrows, in ritual, 167 
Bower MS., 221 f,, 228 
bowl of brahina-charin, 14.1 
bracket, in architecture, 234, 
241 f. 

Brahma, 20 

brahma-charln, brahma-charj^l, 
130 f., 141 f, 
brahma-deya, 106 
Brahma-gupta, 53, 190, 193 
Brahma-l 5 ka, 197 f. 
brahma marriage, 1 1 5 
Brahman, 19, 20, 24, 25, 28, 
182 f., 193, 197 

brahman, kind of priest, 154, 
156, 158, 166, 170 f., 174, 
176 

brahmanachchhamsin, 154, 163 
Brflhmanas, language of, 33 f. 
Brahmnrias-pati, 6, 20 
brahmai?(Ja, 197 

Brahmans, crimes by, rai f ; 
culture and religion, 10, 12, 
14 a/fo Religion) ; im¬ 
mune from seizure, 126; 
influence of, 135 ; as justices, 
124 ; killing of, 121 ; mar¬ 
riages of, 114-6 ; mixed castes 
connected with, 133; names 
* 39 ; property of heirless, 

112; in ritual, 138, 140 f., 
144 ff., 148, 162, 165 f, 171, 
174, 180, 186; stages in life 
of, 130 f. ; traditional origin 
of, 132; usury forbidden to, 
130 

Brahma >pala, 62 
Brahma-sSvannia, Manu, 24 
Brahma-siddhanta, 53 i 

brahmaudana, 156, 169 f, i 

Br.ihmavarta, 2, 26 1 

brahma-yajtla, 146 I 


Brahml writing, 225-7 
brahmSdyas, 171 
brick altar, 176 fl” 

Bfihad-ia^va, 41 
Bfihad-ratha, 40 f. 

Brihaspati, god, 20, 28 ; K 5 rk 6 ta, 
Chippata; planet, 190; 
code of, 96, 207 ; cycle of, 

9 h 19s 

brihaspati-sava, 163 f, 
Bfihaspati-vara, 190 
Brindaban, temples at, 248 
I Broach. Bharoch 
j Buchchanapalli, ruins at, 249 
i Buddha and Buddhism, 15 f,, 29, 
37 » 40 , 95 . 187 
Buddha-r^tja, Kalachuri, 51 f. 
Buddha-varman, Chal., 53 f. 
Buddhist art, 250-5, 257-61. 

6W a/fo Stupa 
Buddhyankura, 47 
Budha, 20, 190 
Budha-gupta, 49 
Budha-vara, 190 
bull of Siva. Nandin 
bulls, sacrificetj, 152; hides of, 
in ritual, 143 f., 1 77 
Bundelkhand, 51, 56, 62 f. 
Buniar. Bhaniyar 
burial, 149, 151 
burning of dead, 147 f. 
butter in ritual, 137 f, 741, 7^6, 
152, 158, 162, 164, 166, 182, 
n '^5 

Butuga I, 59, 64 ; II, 69 ff. 
Byana, 73, 94 

Cakes, in ritual, 152 f., 160. 

also PiirSdalis 
canals, 107 
Canopus, 195 

car, for wedding-journey, 144 
carts for Sdma, 162 
caste, 97, 132 If.; expulsion 
from, 120 ; marriage between 
different castes, 113, 133 
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:aul of sacrifices, 1^5 
cauteries, 223 f. 

caves of religious communities, 
232, 246 ff. 

Central Indian alphabets, 226 
cephalic index, 30, 3 1 
Ceylon, 55, 67, 73, 76 f, 

Chach, 54, 57 
Chacha, 79 

Chilhamanas, of Dholpur, 63 ; of 
Nadol, 70, 72, y, 81, 84, 
87 f., 90, 93 ; of Sakambharl, 
^ 61, 71 £, 87-93 
Chahar Bagh, ruins at, 246 
Chaitra, 189, 192, 203 
cliaitya. StQpa 
Chakdara, ruins at, 246 
Chakora, 40, 43 
Chakpat, ruins at, 246 
chakra, 29 

Chakra-kf^ja, 76, 79-82 
Chakra-kuta, 63 
Chakra-p 5 ni-datta, 221 
Chakravant, mt., 201 
Chakra-varman, 68 
Chnkrayudha, 6f, 63 
Chtlkshusha, Manu, 24 
Chalukya-bhima I, 65, 67 f. ; 
II, 68 f. 

Chalukyan architecture. Su Dek- 
hani architecture 
Chalukyas (tribe), 48 ; E., 53, 
55-8, 60-3, 65, 67 fi:, 71, 
73 ff, 77, 81 ff., 88; W., 
50-6, 58-9, 70-9, 81-92 ; of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, 51, 
53“*5> 7^> 80 ; coinage 

of, 216 f, ; their emblem, 129 
Chalukya-Vikrama era, 95 
Chamar Lena, 247 
Chamuneja, Chahamana, 71 
Chamunda, goddess, 27 
Chainunda-raja, Chaulukya, 74 ; 

k. in Rajputana, 71 
Chanda-danda, 49 
Chandala, J33 




Chanda-Maha-sCna, 63 
Chandana, 61 
Chandar, 54 
Chanda-sri, 40 

Chanda-varman, SiSlahkayana, 52 
Chandellas, 62, 67, 69 f., 72, 
7S» 77-80, 84, 86 f., 90, 92 
Cha^dr, 27 

Chandra, god, 20, 29 ; Chnha- 
mana, 61 

Cliandra-dcva, 78, 84 f. 
Chandraditya, W. Chalukya, 35 ; 

of Gujarat, 70 ; gilahara, 67 
Chandraditya-pura, 6$ 
Chandra-gupta I, Gupta, 46, 95, 
215 ; II, Gupta, 47, 230 ; of 
Jalandhar, 56; Maurya, 39, 
107 ; Pax?dava, 58 
Chandra-pala, 76 
Chandrapida, 53, 57, 60 
Chandra-raja, Chahainana, 61 ; 
oilahara, 67 

Chandra-llti, Vasishjhi-putra, 45 
Chandra-sCna, Ddr k., 93 
Chandra-varman, Northern k.,47 
Chandravati, ruins at, 248 
chandraya^ia, 120 
Chanduka, 64 
chanting of Veda, 15 5 
Chapa, zodiacal sign, 189 
Chapas, tribe, 48, 53, 62, 66 f. 
Chapotka^as, i;8, 61,63 f., 66 ft’, 
72 

Charaka, 220 
charaka sautnlmanT, 175 
chariot-races, 7 ; symbolical, 166 
charms, 183 ft’. 

Chashpna, 44 if., 214 
Chaffa, 88. Shashtha-deva 

Chattisgarh, 58 
chaiurmasyas, 154, 158 
Chaudadampur, ruins at, 249 
Chauhans. S^e ChahamSnas 
chaula, 140 

Chaulukyas, 70, 72, 74 f., 77 ff, 
81, 84, 88 f., 91, 93 
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Chavu^ida-raja (of Banawasi), 79 
Chcdi, 13, 69 f., 72, 75, 79, 85, 
87 ; era of, 46,95 ; E. (=: Ma~ 
hil-k6sala), 77 ; W. (=; Dabha- 
h or Dahala), 48, 63, 65 
Chella-kctanas, 66 
Chen-giri, 86 
ChCras, See Keralas 
Cbezarla, stflpa at, 247, 253 
chhalas, 123 

chhanddmas, chhanddmikas, 173 
Chhindakas, 81 
Chhitta-raja, 78 
Cliidambaram, temples at, 248 
childbirth, rites of, 137 f. 
child-marriage, 114 f., 223 
Chippata (jayapida), 62 f. 
Chitorgarh, ruins at, 248 
Chitr 3 , 191 
Chitra-gupta, 30 
Chitra-maya, 57 
Chitra-viha, 55 
ChOdu, 65, 82 

Choda-ganga. See Ananta-var- 
man 

Chdda-ganga Raja-raja, 83 
Chdda-siiplia, 73 
ChOdSdaya, 89 f. 

Choici-deva, 80 

Chdjas, i3> 43 5 ^ 54 5 ^> 

63 ff., 67,69,71 ft, 75 ft, 
79-82, 86, 88, 90, 92, 216 
Chotscho, paintings at, 259 f. 
chuda-karana, 140 
Chuju-kadananda, 4$ 
Chu^u-kuia, 45 
circle, celestial, 190, 204 
civic life, 119 ff. 

Civil Service, 99 ff. 
clay, in ritual, 176 f, i8o 
clothing. See Dress 
Coimbatore, 86 
coinage, i 29 f., 2 1 1 ff. 
Collector-General, 100 f. 


colossi, 256 

commerce, 99 ff. ; superinten¬ 
dent of, 102 

commons of towns and villages, 

confession, in ritual, 139 
Conjevaram, 47, 49, 51 f., 54 f, 
57-60, 69, 79 f., 81 f., 86 
ff, 92 ; temples of, 242 f., 
248 

contracts, forms of, 128 f. 
cool season, 189, 204 
copper, in ritual, 168, 186 
copper plates, inscriptions on, 
129, 230 f. 
coral, 102 

cord, sacred, 140 f. See aho 
Upanayana 

corporations, 108 f., 124 f. 
cosmography, 196 ff. 
cotton, for documents, 129 
courtesans, 5, 7, 103 f, 
court-fees, 126 
courts of justice, 123 ff. 
cousins, marriage of, 1 13 
cow. See Oxen 
cow-dung, in ritual, 180 
cremation, 147 f. 

Crown lands, 100, 102, 106-7 
crowns, golden, in ritual, 166 
cupping, 224 
curds, in ritual, 146, 182 
customs and excise, 99 ff. 
Cuttack, ruins at, 248 
cycles. See Maha-yugas and 
Yugas 

Dabhala. See Chedi 
Dadda I, 51 ; H, 51, 53 ; III, 
53i 57 

dadhi-gharma, 152, 163 
Dahala. See Chedi 
Dahir, 57 
Dahra-sena, 48 f. 

Daityas, 20, 197 
daiva marriage, 1 15 
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aksha, i8, 20, 24, 28 
Daksha-«avarna, Manu, 24 
tUkshiija fire. See Fires 
dakshinay.ma, 201 
Damn, 86 

D.amajada^rl 1 (Damaghsada) 
and II, 45 ; III, 46 
Damana, 47 
cjamaru, 26 
Dama-sCna, 45 f. 

Dambal, ruins at, 249 
DamSdara, god, see Krishna ; 
Parivrajaka, 48 

Dam6dara-gupta, Later Gupta, 
51 f. 

Danarnava, E. Chal. 71, 74 f. ; 

E. Gaiiga, 56 
Danavas, 20, 197 
dancing, 7 
danijia, 217 ff. 

Dan(Ja-bhukti, 75 
Danda-nSyaka, 30 
Dandan Uiliq, paintings at, 

*5? 

Dantiga, 69 ; of Conjevaram, 60 
Danti-varnian I, RsshtrakiSta, 
54 ; II, Rash^rakuta, 59 ; 
Aparimita-varsha, 64 f, 
I)anti-(vikrama-)varman, Gahga- 
Pallava, 59, 61 
Daiiu, 20 

Daranta, ruins at, 246 
darbha grass, 137, 141, 150 
Darius of Persia, 37 
Dar<aka, 37 

dilrshadvata y 3 t-sattra, 174 
Dasa, Sinda, 86 
da^a-pCya, 168 f. 

Da^a-pura, 48 

Da.<a-ratha, mythical k., 25 ; 
Maur)'a, 40 ; of Sapada-laksha, 
93 

Ditsas, 4 

Da^a-varman, W. Chal., 75 
Dasyus, 4 

datiaka sons, 117 f. 


Datta-varman, Yadava, 56 

daughters, rights of, 109 ft*., 118 

Daulatabad, 81, 93 

Dava, Sinda, 86 

Davaka, 46 

Davari, 73 

day, civil, 192 f. ; lunar, 192 f.; 
sidereal, 188 ; solar, 194, 198. 
See also Time and Tithi 
payima, 73 
Dayita-vishiju, 59 
death, rites on, 147 ff. 
deeds. See Documents 
defamation, penalty for, 123 
deities. See Gods 
Dekhani architecture, 243 ft'., 
249 

Delhi, 93 ; pillar at, 230, 246 
Demetrius of Bactria, 40 f, 212 
demons, 186 f. 

Deogarh, 64 
pCra-bhata, 54 
Deva-bhumi, 42 

DCva-dharman or Dcva-varman, 
40 

Deva^hya, 48 
Dcva-giri. See Yadavas 
Deva-gupta, Later Gupta, 55 f. 
DcvakT, 22 
Dcva~kurus, 201 
Deva-loka, 200 

Dcva-pala, Kachchhapa-ghata, 
72; Ma (two?), 65, 74; 
Pratihara, 66 f., 69 
Dcva-raja, Param.ara, 80 
Dcva-rash^ra, 47 
Dcva-sakha mt., 200 
Dcva-^akti, Pratihara, 59 f. ; 
Sendraka, 54 

Dcva-varman, Chandclla, 80, 84 ; 

Kadamba, 49 
dcva-yajfla, 145 

Dha(Jia-deva, DhadLbhatidaka, 
82 

Dhadiyappa, 65 
Dhammiyara, 60 
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caves at, 247 f. 
ka,^ 207 
Dhananijaya, k., 47 
Dhandhuka, of Abu, 79 ; of 
Bhinmal, 70, 80 
Dhanga, 70, 75 
Dhanish^ha, 191 f. 
dhanus, 2(7 f, 

Dhtinus, 189 
Dhaiivantari, 29 
dhanya, dhanyaka, 207, 209 
Dhanya-vishnu, 49 
Dhara, 79, 82, 88 
dharana, process, 126; weight, 
2o6~210 

DharaijT-varaha, 62, 66 f. 
Dhara-pa^a, 50 

Dhara-sCna I, 49 ; II, 51 f. ; III, 
52 f. ; IV, 54 
Dharasinwa, caves at, 247 
Dharasraya. S^e Jaya-siipha- 
varman 

Dhara-varsha, 85 
Dharnia, k., 66 

Dharma-deva, k, of E. Nepal, 


55 >S 7 , 

dharmadhyaksha, 124 j 

Dharmiditya, Malaya-kfitu, 64, j 
Se^ also Khara-graha II and | 
iSiladitya 1 j 

Dhairna-pSla, of Dan^a-bhukti, 
75 ; Pak, 61, 63 ft: I 

dharma-patnl, 114 j 

Dharma-raja Ratha, 242 j 

Dharma-savarpa, Manu, 24 
Dharmavaloka, 74 
dha^aka, 207 
Dhatfi, 18, 20 
dhatu. 5 ^^ Humours 
Dhavala, Maurya, 58 ; R«1., 74 
dhishijyas, 163 
Dholpur, 63 
Dhora, 60 
Dhi-ita-rash^ra, 10 
Dhruva. Sa Pole Star 
Dhruva-bhata, 62 j 
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Dhruva-deva, k. of E. Nepal, 53 d'. 
Dhruva-raja, s. of Kfishpa-raja 1 , 
R»1., 60 ; s. of Kakka-nlja I, 
59 ; I» s, of Indra-raja, 
Ra., 62 ; II, Rji. of Gujarat, 
64; Indra-varman, 53 
Dhruva-sCna I, 50; 11 , 52 ft*.; 
Ill, 54 r. 

Dh 5 ma-prabha, 198 
Dhilr-bha^a, 67 
dice., 103 ; in ritual, 157, i6g 
Didda, 71 ft., 75, 85 
Diguva Ahobilnm, 248 
drksha, 162 f., 165 ft'., 170, 173 f., 
>77 

dikshita, 173 
dTnJra, 207 

Dip<,Iika, Ganga-Baijci, 59, 62, 64 
diseases, magic to heal, r 84 ft*. 
Diti, 20, 24 
Divakara-varman, 56 
divination, 184 f. 
divorce, 116 
DlwajT, 54 
documents, 128 f. 
dog, in ritual, 170 
dome, in architecture, 2 33~-2 36, 
239 fF. 
pomma, 90 
D6ra, 60 

Dora-samudrn, 77 ft', 85 f., 89 
dSsha. See Humours 
drakshuna, 207 
dramma, 207 
drankshaija, 209 
Draupadi, 10, 12 
Dravidians, 3 ft*, 9 f., 13 f. ; 
architecture of, 234, 240-243, 
248 f. ; ethnological type, 31, 
32 f.; languages, 33, 35 f. ; 
marriage among, 112, 116 
DravidT writing, 225 
dreams, 184 
dress, 6 ; bridal, 186 
Drishadvatr river, 174 
Dfidha-prahJra, 65 
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Durlabha (two), ChJhamilnas, 
6i, 71 

Durlabhaka, 53 

Dudabha-rAja, 79 ; Chaulukya, 

7h 77 

Durlabha-v^jrdhana, 53 
durviX, 182 
DOsala, 71 
dvada^aha, 173 
Dvaipayana, 23 
DvApara yuga, 193 
DvJlrakfl, 22, 23 
Dv.lravati, 64 f. 
dvija, 140 
Dvita, 28 

Dyaus, 5, 18, 21 f., 28, 159 


EARS, piercing of, 140 
earth, theory of, 188 fK 
Earth-goddess. See PfithivI 
eclipses, 190 
^cliptic, 189 f. 

Ekash^tkS, 11 
Ekata, 28 

ckdddish^a-^nlddha, 149 
elephant, Buddhist symbol, 251 
Elcphanta, eaves of, 248 
elephants, monopoly of, 99, 107 
Elura, caves and sculptures of, 
243, 247 ft., 2:6 
endogamy. See Marriage 
Rphthalites, 48 
epic language, 34 
equator, celestial, 189 
equinoxes, precession of, 189 


I Eran, coinage of, 2 11 
! Eraij^apalla, 47 
Eranian languages, 33 
eras, 94 f. 

Erega, RatJa, 78 f. 

Hoysala, 79, 

85 

Ercyappa, W. Ganga, 68 f. 
Eriya-vannan, 65 
Errayn, 63 

estates, division and inheritance 
of, no ff. 

ethnographic divisions, 30 ft'. 
Eucra tides, 41 
Eiuhydemus I, 40 ; II, 41 
excise, 99-101 
expulsion from c.astc, 120 

FABRICS, monopoly of, 99 
family, organisation of, 109 ft. 
father, rights of, 109 f. 

Fathers, spirits of. See Pitj-is 
ferry dues, 103 
fever, magic to heal, 185 
filters, in ritual, 163, 175 
finance, 129 f. 

Fire-god. See Agni 
fire, altar, 176 ffl ; prec.autions 
against, 108; ritual, 186; 
sticks, see AraijTs 

Fires for ritual (ahavanfya, aupa- 
sana, avasathya, dakshina, 
gJtrJiapatya, giihya, sabhya), 
138, 143 ft*., 147 £, 152 ft*., 
156-61, 164, r68, 170, 174, 
177, 181 f. 

first-fruits, consecration of, 160 
Fish, avat.ir of Vishnu, 29 ; 

eaten, 223 ; in magic, 185 
fisheries, taxes on, 103 
flames, ciivination from, 185 
flesh, grafting of, 224 
flowers, in ritual, 179, 182 
food, 6 f., 223 

foreigners, property of deceased, 
i 12 
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99 , 103 
of, 103 
fortnights, 192, 204 
fortresses of kings, 97, 99 
frog, in magic, 185 
full-moon rituals, 146, i 54,158 f. 
furrows, in ritual, 151 


Gabhastimant, 197 
Gadag, ruins at, 249 
gadyana, gadyanaka, 207, 209 
Gagana-siipha, 86 
Gahadavalas, 78, 84 f., 90 f., 93 
Gaja-sirpha, 89 
Galaganath, ruins at, 249 
gall, humour, 221 f. 
gambling, 7, 103 ; ritual, 

Dice 

Gatia-pati, god, 21 ; k., 77 ; 

Kakatiya, 93 ; N^ga, 47 
gaoas, 26 

Gan da, Chandella, 70, 77 ; of 
Vcla-nadu, 65 
gandaka, 207 

Gaijdaraditya, 77 ; Chdja, 69 ; 

Silahara, 80, 85, 88 
Gandha-madana mt., 199 f 
Gandhara, 48, 50 f. ; school of, 
252-5, 258-61 
gandharv«a marriage, T15 
Gandharvas, 19, 21, 28, 30, 145 
GanCsa, god, 21 
Ginga, 21, 26, 27 
Ganga-Bai?as, 59, 62, 64, 67 
Gahga-dSva, 80 

Gangaikondapuram, 243, 248, 
256 

Ganga-padi, 73 
Gahga-Pallavas, 59, 60 f, 64 
Gaiigas, 49,51 f., 55, 61,63, 66, 
77 ; era of, 95 ; E., 56 f., 
82 f, 86, 88 ft*, 92-94, 129 ; 
W., 59 f, 62-4, 68-73, 81 f, 
^86 

Gangdhar, 48 
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Gangeya Vikramaditya, 72, 78 f. 
GanitU'Sara-sangraha, 207 f., 217, 
219 

Ganjam, 54, 56 
garbhadhana, 182 
garbha-rakshana, 137 
garhapatya fire. Fires 
Garuda, 21, 29, 129, 200 
Gauda^ 52 f., 59, 66, 69 
gaura-sarshapa, 206, 209 f. 

Gauri, 27 

Gautama, mythical saint, 22 ; 

Buddha, Buddha 
Gautania-dharma-sastra, 96 
GautamT-putra (in Puranic list), 
40; Vakataka, 51. See also 
Vi)ivaya-kura and Yajfla Sata- 
kari^i 

gavam ayana, 173 
gavyuti, 217 f. 

Gaya-karna, 88 f. 
gayatri (savitrf), verse, 141, 165, 
180, 182 ; metre, 153 
geography, 196 fF. 
ghana-pa^ha, 142 
Ghantasala, ruins at, 246 
gha^a, 209 
Ghatayal, 64 
gba^T, ghatika, 210, 219 
Gha^Stkacha, 46 
GhOsha, 42 
Ghsamotika, 44 
gift, forms of, 128 f. 

Giriyek, ruins at, 246 
Girnar, remains at, 247 f 
Glaucanici, Glausae, 39 
Goa. See Kadambas 
goats, in ritual, 145 ft., 152, 161, 
163 f., 166, 17s f. 
g 5 -dana, 140 

gods, list of, 18 ff. ; worship of, 
see Ritual 
Goggi, 63 
Goggi-raja, 66, 76 
Gojjiga, 67 f. 

Golcalla. See Gonka 
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l8o ; spoon, 138 
Gommat^i> 

Gondophernes, 43, 213 
gong, in magic, 186 
gSoI, 209 

Gonkn (Gonkala), Sihhara, 67, 
80 ; I, of Vela-na(Ju, 65, 82 ; 
II and III, of Vela-nadu, 65 
Go pal a 1 , Pal a, 60, 62, 63, 74 ; 

II, Palij, 74 ; HI, rala, 83 
Gopala-varman, 66 f. 
gOpas, 100, 108 
GOpendraka, 61 
G6pls, 23 
gSpuras, 242 
gSruta, 218 
gOtnis, 112 f. 

Govaiia I-III, Nikumbhas, 89 
Govinda-chiindra, of Bengal, 75 ; 

Gahadav^la, 85, 90 
Govinda-pal.i, Pala, 83, 89 
GSvinda-raja, general, 89 ; Ni- 
kumbha, 89 ; IVlaurya, 81 ; s. 
of Dhruva-raja, Ra., 59 ; s. of 
Durga-raja, Ra., 52 ; s. of 
Indra-raja, Ra., of Gujarat, 
61 f.; I, Ra., 56 ; II, Ra., 
60 ; HI, Ra., 60 ff.; IV, Ra., 
67 f. 

grab a, bowl, 163 ; demon, 187 
Graha-parivptti, 94 
Graha-varman, 52 
grain, in ritual, 138, 143, 146, 
150,152,171,177.185. See 
also Sura 

Grantha alphabet, 226 f. 
grass, on floors, 6 ; in sacriflee, 
152 

grava-grabha and grava-scut, 154 
grease, in ritual, 175 f. 
gfiha-pati, 165 
grihastha. See Householder 


gyihya fire, sec Fires; rituals, 
136 fF., 151 

g|*ihya-sthalT-paka, 145 
grishma, 189 
groats, in ritual, 146 
gudhaja sons, 1 18 
I Guha, 27 

I Gflhalla Vyaghra-marin, 73, 75 
Guha-s£na, 50 ff. 

Guhila, prince of Mewar, 58 
Guhilas of Mewar, 55, 58, 70 ff. 
Guhyakas, 23 
guilds, io8 f., 124 f. 

Gujarat, 4.4, 47 f., 51-5, 57 ff., 
61-5, 70 f., 76, 91, 93 f. 
also Lata 
Gujars, 48 
j Guna-raja, 66 

I Guiianjava I and II, E. Gangas, 

56 

Guna-sagara, Aluva, 55 
Gunavaldka, 74 
Gunda, 89 

Gupdama I, 56 ; II, 57 
Gundu, 71 
gufija, 206—10 
Guntupalle, 247 

Gupta alphabet, 225 f. j art, 
255 f. ; era, 95 

. Guptas, of Magadha, 46-50^ 
j I 29, 2 1 5 ; Later, of Magadha, 

! 4^-52, 5 JL, 58 ; of Orissa, 74 

I Gurjar.a-Pratihnras, 59, 71 
Gurjaras, 48, 51 f., 60, 66, 60, 
71 ; dynasty of, 51, 53 f., 57 
Guru. 190 
Guni-vara, 190 
gurv-akshara, 219 
Gutta I, 83 ; II. 92 
Guttal, 83, 92 
Guttas, 82 f., 9'2 
GGvaka I and II, 61 
GOvala I, 67 ; II, 80 
Gwalior, 63, 70, 72, 77, 84, 94, 
247 f. 

Gy .waspur, ruins at, 248 
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kABAD, 60 

huyas. See Kajachuris 
HaimJvata-varsha, 199, 201 
hair, dressing of, 6 ; ritual cutting 
of, 140f.; ritual parting of, 137 
Hairanyaka-varsha, 199 
Hairanyavata-varsha, 201 
Hala, 40 

Halebid, 244 f, 249. See also 
Hoysa|as 
Halsi, 49 
haipsa-pada, 209 
Hamsa-pala, 73 

Hanamkonda. See Anumakonda 
hands, clasping of, in marriage, 

144 

Hangal, 79, 81 F., 8; f. 

Hansi, 78 

Hanumant, 21, 25, 28 
hara, 207 
Hara, 26 

Hara-datta, DSr, 76 
harbour dues, 103 
Hari. See Vishnu 
Hari-chandra, Brahman, 64 ; of 
Kanauj, 58 
Hari-kCsarin, 79 
Hari NegamCsi, 187 
Hari-psla^ 89 
Hari-rilja, Lohara, 78 
Harischandra, 91, 94 
Haritl, 187 

Hariii-putra. See Chutu-ka(Ja- 
nandu and Siva-skanda-varman 
Hari-varman, Kadamba, 49 ; 

Maukhari, 48 Rd., 66 C 
Hari-varsha, 199, 201 
Harjara, 62 

Harsha, Chandella, 62, 67, 69 ; 
k. of Kashmir, 84 ff. ; Para- 
mJra, see Siyaku IT ; (ViiU- 
yaka-pala), 65, 68 
Harsha-dcva, k, of Gau(Ja, 59 ; 
of Nepal, 84 

Harsha-gupta, Later Gupta, 48 ; 
Pandava, 58, 62 


Harsha-vardhana, of Thanesar, 
50, 52 ff. ; era of, 95 
hasta, 217 f 
HastJl, 191 

Hasti-kuricjr, 66 f., 74 
Hastin, Parivraiaka, 48, 50 
Hasti-varnian, 47 
havir-dhanas, 162 
havir-yajflas, 156 ff, r6i 
Hay VC, 88 

headmen of villages, 105, 124 

Heaven. See Dyaus 

hells, 194, 198 

hcma, 209 

Hcnia-kuii, 199 

hcmanta, 189 

Hcmanta-sCna, 83 

hemp in ritual, 177 

hennit. See VJnaprastha 

Hidda, ruins at, 246 

hide. See Skin 

Himalaya, Himavant, 199 Ih ; 

as god, 21, 26, 27 
Hnia-yana, 1 5 
Hindustani type, 32 
Hiraoya, 57 
Hiranya-garbha, 19, 24 
Hirariya-Li^ipu, 29 
Hiranyak?^i-dharma-sutra, 96 
Hiranyaksha, 29 
hiranya-purusha, 177 
homicide, 1 21 f. 

honey in ritual, 138, 146, 148, 
152, 167, 182 

horses, monopoly of, 99 ; in 
ritual, r52, 157, 171, 174, 

176 f See also A^va-medha 
h( 3 fra, 163 

hdtri, 153-6, 158, 163, 166, 
168, 170 f, 173 

household, cult of, 145 ff. ; or¬ 
ganisation of, 109 ff.; rituals 
of, I 36 ff. 

householder (gflhastha, yaja- 
mana), 131, 151, 156 ff., 161 
ff., 164 ff., 175 f. 
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uses, 6 

Hoysalas, 77 ff., 85-9, 91-4 
HoysajeSvara, temple of. ^ee 
Halebid 

Huchchimalligudi, ruins at, a48 
human sacrifice, 152, 176, 178, 
See also Purusha-mcdha 
Humcha, Sa PaUl“PombucKcha> 
pura 

humours, 221 f. 

Huns, Hunas, 48-51, 66, 71, 
74 ; coinage of, 215 
hunting, 7 ; parks of kings, 107 
huts, 6; for dTkshita, 162 
Muvishka, 42 

Ida, 23 
l4avai, 64 

idll-vatsara (idu-v., Id-v.), 194 
ijyjl, 161 
Ila, 18 

ijafl-jet-senni, 43 
IlHvyita-varsha, 199 f 
images, in magic, 185 
Imaya-varman, 44 
immolation of w idows, 119 
impurity, ritual, on death, 149 
India, geography of 5^^ Geo- 
graphy 

lndo-Ar}*an architecture, 234, 
237-40, 248; languages, 

33 II-; 3 * 

Indo-Parthian dynasty, 43 
Indra, 5, 18, 21, 23-5, 28 f,, 
143, 146, 153 f, 158, 160, 
i6S, 172, 174 ff 
Indra-bala, 55 
Indra-bhattaraka, 55 
Indra-datta, 48 
Indra-dCva, of Nepal, 84 
indra-karmn, 146 
IndranT, 21, 143 
indratii-karma, 143 
Indra-pala, 62 

Indra-rJja, of Kanauj, see In- 
drayudha ; Nikumbha, 89 ; 



Ril., of Lata, 61 ; I, Ra., 

56; lI,Rn, 56, 59 ; IILRa., 
67 f. ; IV, Ra, 71, 73 ; Sila- 
hflra, 6c 
Indra-ratha, 75 

Indra-varman. See Dhruva-r 3 ja 
Indrayudha, of Kanauj, 60 f, 63 
inheritance, lio fl'. 
ink, 231 

insult, penalty for, 123 
intercalation, 203 f 
interest, 130 
intoxicants, loi 

Ionic capitals and columns, 254 
Iriva-bc(Jahga (SatyX^raya), 73 ^ » 
Mara-sirpha, 76 
Iron, inscriptions on, 230 
irrigation, 102, 107 
Irum-borai, 44 
IrungOla, 86 
tona, 143 

I^ana-varraan, Maukhari, 49 ff 
Isha, 203 

Ishat-prJgbhara, 19S 
Ishpola, ruins at, 246 
Ishta-gana, 64 
ijhti, 161 
Isuka, 63 
ft vara, 26 
Isvara, 56 

Kvara-datta, W. Kshatrapa, 45 
ftvara-sCna, AbhTra k., 45 f 
ftvara-varman, Ganga-Pallava, 
59 ; Maukhari, 49 f.; Va- 
dava, 56 

Ittagi, ruins at, 249 

Jagad-deva, of Kashmir, 94; 

Snntara k., 85 f, 88 f 
Jagad-eka-raalla I, 76; II, W. 
ChJtl., 85, 87 f 

Jagan-nitha, god. Sec Kpshpa 
jagatl metre, 153 
Jagat-tmiga I, 60 ; II, 66 f ; 
III, 69 

jaggayppeta, 246 
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2<\.S f.; astronomy and cosmo¬ 
graphy of, 194, 198 f., 201 ; 
caves of, 247 ; colossi of, 256 
Jaitra-simha, 91 
Jaitugl I, 93 

Jsjalla I, 77, 85 ; II, 90, 92 
Jajja, 60 
Jajjapa, 66 

Jalalabad, stClpas near, 236 
Jala-varman, 56 
Jamad-agni, 29 
Jamalgarai, ruins at, 247 
jambfl tree, 196, 199 
Jambu-dvTpa, 196, 199 ff. 
janaka, 25 
Jana-loka, 197 
JantJvura, 56 
Jassaka, 92, 94 
jata-karma, 138, 182 
ja^a-patha, 142 
Jaia-rupa-sila, 200 
Ja^a-varman, 93 
Jatiga I and II, 67 
Jatila-varman, 60 
Jaya-bha^a I, 5*7 53 » 53 » 

IH, 53 , 57 

Jayach-chandra, 91, 93 
Jaya-d 5 man, 44 

jaya-deva, Chahamana, 71, 87 ; 

Ltchchhavi, 59 ; of Nepal, 76 
Jayaditya I and II, Malaya-ketus, 
64 

Jaya-karna, 83 f. 

Jaya-kc&in I, 76, 79, So f. ; II, 
86 ff. ; III, 92 
Jaya-mala, 62 

Jaya-nandi-varraan, B 3 na, 57 
jaya-nXth.j, 47, 49 f. 
jayanta, sphere, 198 
Jaya-pSla, PAla, 74 ; 73 f. 

jayapTda, 58, 60 f. See a/so 
Chippata 

Jaya-rJja, ChahamJna, 61 


jaya- 3 akti, 62 
Jaya-^ekhara, 58 

Jaya-sirpha, Chal. of Gujarat, 51, 
53; Ka|achurl, 91 f. ; I, E. 

I Chal, 53, 55 ; II, E, Chal, 

1 $6 f. ; I, W\ Chal, 50 ; 11 , 

I W. Chal, 73 f, 78 I ; III, W. 

I Chal, 79, 81 f,; of Kashmir, 
i 87, 89 ; Paramara, 80 ; Siddha- 
raja, 70, 84, 88 
I Jaya-simha-varman, 54 f., 58 
! Jayasraya. See MahgaP-arasa 
! Jaya-sVilmin of Uchcha-kalpa, 

I Jaya-tunga-siipha, 91 
I Jaya-vardhana I and II, 66 
; Jaya-varman, Chandella, 85 f. ; 

I Paramara, 87 f. ; II, Kndamba, 

I 77, 82 

; jeja, 62 

j jeia-bhukti, 62, 67, 69 f, 7c, 
78-80, 84, 86 f., 90, 92 
; Jejja, 61 f. 

I jejjaka, 62 
I jendra-r.lja, 70, 84 
I Jeriga, 64 
I Jeta-vana, 25 i 
I Jhalrapathan, 55 
I Jhaftjha, 63 
; Jh6{a, 64 
Jindii-raja, 70 
Jishnu-gupta, 54 
Jitanku^a, 56 
jTva-daman, 45 f. 

Jivita-gupta I, 48 ; II, 58 
JSgama, Kajachurya, 85, 87 
Jogimara Cave, 257 
! JOjalla, 70, 84 
i J6ma, 92 
I J 6 yi-d 5 va I, 83, 92 
; Junagarh, caves at, 247 
i Junnar, caves at, 247 
1 Jupiter, planet, 190, 195 ; cycle 
of, 94 

j justices, 124 
I Jyaishtha, 189, 203 
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Csh^ha, 19 1 
jy5tir>agni-9h^5ma, 161 ft. 


Kachchh, 44, !;4 
Kachchhapa-ghiatas, 70, 72 f., 

77 ft*., 84, 86 

Kadambas, of Banawasi, 49 fF. 
K.ldambas, 72 f., 75 ft.> 8* 

^ 84-8, 91 ff., 94, 217 
Kad.1ram, 76 

Kadphises. Kozulo am:/ 

VVcma 
Kadru, 24 

kahapana. See Kilrshapana 
Kahla, 83 
KaikeyT, 25 

Kailasa, mt,, 199 f. ; of Elura, 
see Elura 

Kailasa-ratha, 242 
Kakaira, 93 
kakaoT> 207 

Kakatlyas, 85, 89 f, 93 
Kaka-varna, 37 

Kakka, Pratihara, 64, See also 
Karka-raj a 

Kakka-rnja’ I, Rs., 56, 59 f. ; II 
(Kakkala-deva), Ra„ 71 ft* ; 
II, Ra. of Gujarat, 59. See 
also Karka-raja 
Kakkuka, Pratihara, 64 
Knkutstha-varman, 49 
kala, 207, 218 f 
Kala mt., 200 
Kala-bh 5 ja, 58 

Kajachuris, 51 f, 55, 83 f.; of 
Ratna-pura, 77> 85 ft*., 90, 92 ; 
of Trlpuff, 65, 72, 77-80, 86, 
88 f., 91 f.; era of, 46, 95 
Kajachuryas, 83, 85, 87-92 
Kaladgi, 69, 74 

K.llaf^jara, 69 f., 83, 85, 87 f., 93 

Kalala, 80, 82, 84 

kala^a, in architecture, 238 ; 

weight, 209 
Kala-sCna, See Sena 
Kalr, 27 


Kali era, 94, 193 
Kaligal?lnku 5 a, 56 
Kalinga, 13, 39 ff,, 51 f., 56, 59, 
73? 86 ; alphabet of^ 226 ; 
standard of, 209 

Kalinga-nagara, 56, 82 f., 88, 
90, 93 f. 

Kalinga-rajn, 77 
Kalki, 29 
Kalla, 66 

kalpas, aeons, 193, 195 ; worlds, 
198 

Kalugunwlai, temple at, 247 
Kalyan, ruins at, 248 
Kalyani. See Chalukyas, W. 
KalySna-ka^aka, 70 
KlUna, god, 22, 148, 174 
Kama, prov., 91 

Kama-dCva, 80 ; Ksdamba, 90, 
92, 94 ; ftijcjya, 82, 91 
Kama-dcva-sirpha, 91 
KamUkshi, 27 
Kamala-raja, 77 

KamSmava l'*-I\', 56 ; V, 56 f.. 

78 ; Vl, 88 f. 

KSma-rupa. See Assam 
Kambayya, 60 
Kammara, 74 

Kampa-vikrama-varman, 59 
kilmpTla twig, in divination, 185 
Kampili, 77, 81 
Kaipsa, 22 
Kanaka, 44 

Kanarese alphabet, 226 
Kanauj, 12, 50, 52, $8-61,63-9, 
71 f., 75-8, 81,84 f., 90 f.,93 
Kandarpa, 22 

Kandarya Maha-dCva temple, 239 
Kanga-varman, 49 
Kanhar, caves at, 247 
Kanhara-dcva, 8$ 

Kanheri, caves at, 247 
kanina sons, 118 
Kanishka, 42 f., 213, 262 
Kanna I, 73, 7^ 5 
Kaij^hika Beta, 68 
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Kanyakabja. See Kanauj 
kanya-pradsna, 143 
Kapardika-dvTpa. See Kavadl- 
dvTpa 

Kapardin I, 61, 63 ; II, 63 
Kapila, 21 
Kapila-vastu, 37, 40 
kara. See Hasta 
Karad, Karhad, 67, 80, 247 
Karikal, 43 

Karka-rSja, R?t., of Central India 
(two), 62, 64; s. of Indra- 
r.Tlja, Ra., of Gujarat, 62 ; s, of 
Jejja, Ra., 62 ; Suvarna-varsha, 
61. See also Kakka-raja 
Karka^aka, 189 
Karko^as, 53, 57 f., 61-8 
Karie, caves at, 232, 247 
karma*bhumi, 201 
Karna, Chauhikya, 70, 81, 84 ; 
Kajachuri, 79 f., 84, 86 ; 
Yndava, 8 t, 93 
K.irnJlditya, 70 
Karna-raja, ^mavaiT'Slyji, 93 
Kania-suvarija, 50, 53 
karna-vcdha, 140 
karsha, 206 f., 209 f. 
karshapana 130, 207 f. 

Kartavirya (Katta) I, Rat^a, 73 ; 

11 and III, Ra^^as, 84 
Kartfi-pura, 46 
Klrttika, 189, T92, 203 
KarttikCya, 27 
kilsa grass, 140, 180 
Kashmir, 40, 50, 53, 57 f., 
60-76, 78, 80, 82, 84-7, 89- 
92, 94 ; architecture 245, 
249> 254 » coinage of, 213 
kSsh^hs, 218 f. 

Ka^i (Benares), 13, 39, 42, 56 
Kasia, ruins at, 247 
kasniarja, 145 
Ka^yapa, 18, 20, 21, 24 
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j Katachuris. See Kalachuris 
Kathiawar, 41, 44, 47, 54 i 
; 66 ^ 

I Katta, Kattama. See Kartavirya 
j kaukilT sautritmapT, 175 
KauravawS, 10, 11 
Kaii^alya, 25 
Kau^ambi, 12 
kaustubha, 29, 30 
Kau^ilTya-artha-^nstra, 98-100, 
103-4, io6-8, 184, 195, 

209, 217, 219 
Kavadi-dvTpa, 80, 88 
kaya marriage, 115 
Kelavadi, 88 
Kelhana, 89 f., 93 
Kcralas (Chcras), 13, 43 f., 51 f., 
54, 58, 72, 76 f., 81, 87, 89, 
91 ff. ; coinage of, 216 
Kerala-varmau, 87 
ke^anta, 140 
Kesariya, ruins at, 246 
kC^a-vnpanTya, 169 
Kctu-niilla, 199 f. 

, Key lira- varsha, 65 
, Khajuralio, temples at, 239, 24v8 
I Khan<J‘'^g>>*i, caves on, 247 
j Khandesh, 47, 89 
j Khara-grnha I, 52 ; H, 55 
Kharaosta, 42 
j KhSiravCia, 41 
I kharl, kharikfl, 208 fK 
I KharQsh^Iu writing, 227 
; kharvatika, 106 
i Khe^aka, 66 
; Kholvi, caves at, 247 
I Khottiga, 71 
Khummana, 58 
' Kidara, 48 

I KidJlras, coinage of, 214 
! Ki]li-valavan, 44 
kings, position and functions of, 
97 ft*., 124 ; hunting parks of, 
107 ; their parts in ritual, 
167-171 
Kirana-pura, 63 
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rilta-kuta, 90 
KTrti-dcva, 92 

Kirti-pala, of Nadol, 89 f ; of 
Uttara-samudra, 78, 85 
KTrti-rajn, Chal., 66, 76 ; Knch- 
chhapa-ghata, 72 ; Rn., 74 ; 
Silahara, 67 
kirti-stnmbhas, 249 
Kirti-varman, Chandella, 79, 84 ; 
1 , W. Chal., ;i ; 11 , W. 
Chal., 58 f.; Kadamba, 79, 81, 
85 ; Guhila, 72 
kishku, 218 
Kisukad, 88 

knives of wood and iron, 140 
Kokkalla I, 63, 65, 77 ; II, 72, 

7 ^. . 

Kokkili, E. Chal., 57 
kola, 209 

KOlahala-pura (Kolar), 56 
Kolhapur, 43, 85, 88, 92 
Kollam cycle, 94 
Kollcru, 47 
KOmatis, 11 3 

Konarak, temple at, 239, 248 
Konch, ruins at, 248 
Kondamudi, inscription of, 227 
Kondane, caves at, 247 
Kongu-dc^a, i 3, 86 
Kohguni-varma-rnja, 59 
Konkan, 43 f, 48, 60 f, 63, 
' 71 f., 74 f., 76, 78, 80, 82, 
84, 86—9> 9 ^ 

Kopp*am, 77, 80 

KOsala, 12, 37, 39, 47, $2, 55» 

^ 59 » 74 > 76 f*- 

Kosam, 12 
Kotali, 58 

Kozulo Kadphises, 43 
krama-pa^ha, 142 
kratu-pa§u, 161 
Krauficha mt., 200 
Krauficha-dvTpa, 196 
krichchhra, k|nchchhr 3 tikrich- 
chhra, 119 

Krishna, hero and god, 10 f., 1 5, 


22 (jee also Vishnu) ; k., 63 ; 
2nd Andhra k., 40 f. : Kaja- 
chiirya, 83, 85 ; k. ofKanauj, 
60 

Kpishna-gupca, Later Gupta, 48 
krishnala, 206, 208 
kflshiaa paksha, 192 
Kfishi^a-taja, Kajachuri, $i ; I 
and II, Nikumbhas, 89 ; Para- 
mSra of Bhinmal, 70, 80 ; 
Param 3 ra of Malwa, 61 ; 1 , 
Rs., 59 f. ; II, Ra., 63, 65 ft: ; 
III, R.I., 65, 69, 71, 73 ; 
Akala-varsha, 65 

Kpishna-varman I and II, Ka- 
dambas, 49 
Kylta yuga, 193 
kj-itrima sons, 117 f. 

K|-lttikas, 27, 191, 204 
Krivis, 7 
krO^a, 217 f. 

KshaharStas, 44 
kshana, 219 
kshatra marriage, 11 5 
Kshatrapas, Western, 44-7, 214 
Kshatriyas, 113, 115-6, 119, 

121 ff. ; Huns claiming to be, 
48 ; mixed castes connected 
with, 133; names of, 139; 
noviciate of, 131 ; in ritual, 
140, I47f., 166-8, 171, 174 ; 
traditional origin of, I 32 
Kshattraujas, 37 
Kshcma-bhflti, 42 
Kshema-dharman, 37 
Kshema-gupta, 69 f 
Kshcma-rilja, CKlpotka^a, 63 f. ; 

of Kalinga, 41 
Kshenia-simha, 73 
kshetraja sons, 111, 118 
kshudraka, 209 
KubCra, 23, 187 ; k., 47 
Kubja, 190 

Kubja Vishiju-vardhana, 53 
Kuda, cavc3 at, 247 
kutjiaha, kudava, 208 f. 
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Kuta-lalmali, land of, 200 
II, 65, Kiitb ud~Din Ibak, 93 f. 

I KiivalayapTcJa, 58 


kudumba, 210 
Kiikkanur, ruins at, 249 
Kujani, 86 

Kula-^ckhara, 88 ; (Ja|*1“Varman), 
93 

Kul 5 ttunga-Ch 0 la I, 82 f., 86 ; 
II, 88j III, 92 

KulOttunga, Manma-goiika-raja, 
65; RajCndra-Ch6daya-raja, 6 5 
Kumaon, 64 
Kumara, god, 27 
Kumitra-dCva, 47 
Kumara-dCvT, 46, 215 
Kumara-gupta I, Gupta, 47 f.; 
II, Gupta, 50 ; Later Gupta, 
48, 51 

Kumara-pala, Chaulukya, 88 f., 
91 ; Pala, 83 
Kumilra-siipha, 73 
Kumbakonam, temple at, 248 
kumbha, 208 fF. 

Kumbha, 189 
kuflchi, 208 
Kunda-raja, 76 
Kundi, 69, 73, 84 
Kunika, 37 
Kuftjara mt,, 200 
Kuntala, prov., 72, 82 ; Andhra 
k., 40 
Kurg, 73 

Kurugodu, temple at, 248 
Kuru-kshetra, 2, 174 
Kmumbars, coinage of, 216 
Kurus, 7, 10 f, 69 
Kuruvatti, ruins at, 249 
Ku^a, 25 
Ku^a-dvTpa, 196 
kuSa grass, 137, 140, 145, I49f, 
177, 180 

Kushans, 41 ft., 48, 213, 216; 

Little, 214 
Kusihala-pura, 47 
Kusulaka, 42 


I LAGHU, 219 
I LahinT, 79 
1 Lahore, 77 
I Lakkundi, 93, 248 f. 

Laksha-varman, 69 f. 

I Lakshma-deva, 80, 85 
Lakshmana, epic hero, 25 ; Chd- 
1 hamana, 70; Kachchhapa- 
! ghata, 70, 72 ; Ra^ta, sre 
j Lakshmi-dcva 
j Lakshma^a-r^ja, 65 
I Lakshmana-sCna, 91, 93 ; era of, 
95 

! Lakshmeshwar, ruins at, 249 
' Labhmr, 23, 29, 30 
LakshmI-dCva, Lakshmidhara, 84 
; Lakshml-kama, of Nepal, 76, 78 
Lakshnn-varman, 87 f., 91 
; Lalitaditya, Karkd^a. Sfe Mu- 
ktapTda 

Lalitaplda, 61 f 
; Lalita-^ura, 64 
LambSdara, 40 
land system, 105 fF. 
languages of India, 33-6 
Lantaka, 198 

j Lata and Latas, 52, 59 ft*., 66, 
j 72,74 f- 
I LattalQr, 73, 83 
j Laukika era, 94 f. 

I lava, 219 
, Lava, 25 

j law and government, 96 ft. 

I lead, in ritual, 167 f, 175 
! leather, for writing, 229 
: leaves, for writing, 227 ft. 

; Lechchhals. See Lichchhavi^; 

legal documents, 128 f. 

I length, measures of, 217 f. 

leprosy, magic to heal, 185 f 
i leviratc marriage, 117 f. 
j Liaka Kusulaka, 42 
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Lichchhavi.s * 2 * 37» 4^i >3 

57 £,215 

lights waving of, 179, 182 
liksha, 206, 209, 217 f. 

Lilavatl, 207 f. 

linen, paintings on, 259 ; for 
writing, 229 
lihga, 27 

Linga-raja temple, 239 
lingaistic divisions, 33-6 
lion, hair of, in ritual, 175 
liquor, sale of, loi f. 

Lohara, 

Loharas, 74 f., 78, 80, 82, 84-7, 
89-92, 94 
Loka, 148 
Lok.lditya, 66 
L6kal6ka, 197 
LumbinT Garden, 40 

Macartney MS., 221 
Madana, 22, 27 

Madana-pXla, Gilhadavala, 85 ; 

Pala, 83, 89 
Madana-raja, 77 
Madana-varnian, 86 f, 90 
madantl, 162 

Madhari-puta. Su Svami-Saka- 
sCna 

Madhava, Kakatlya, 90 ; month, 
203 ; physician, 220 
Madhava-gupta, 52, 55 
Madhava-raja I, 50 ; II, 50, 53 
Madhu, month, 203 
Madhu-Kamarnava, 56 
Madhu-nandana, 42 
madhu-parka, 146 
Madhurantaka, Chhindaka, 81 ; 

Chdja, 69, 73 
Madhu-sQdana, 77 
Madhya-dc^a, 9-12, 14, 33 ft*., 
‘35 

Madhyamika, 41 
madness, treatment of, 224 
Madrakas, 5 i 
Madura, 67, 76, 92, 248 


Magadha, 12 f., 37 fK, 41, 46, 
48-52, 55 f., 58,62, 66, 133 ; 
standards of, 207 ff. 
i magadha, caste, 133 ; musician, 

! .65 

^ MSgadhl dialect, 34 
: Mag ha, 191 
j Magha, 189, 203 
magic, 183 ff. 
i Ma-gutta, 83 

i Maha-bharata, 10-12, 196, 199 
1 mahabhishava, 163 
I Mahad, caves at, 247 
1 Maha-deva, god, 26 ; KakatTya, 

: 90 

: Maha-kala, 26 
Mnha-kdsala. Sfit Chcdi, E. 

; Maha-lakshmT, 70 
i maha-mandapas, 243 
! Maha-nandin, 38 
I Maha-pndma Nanda, 38 
I Maha-rHshtras, 52 
Maharash^ri, 34 
! Mahar-l6ka, 197 
maha-sattra, 173 
I Maha-sCna, 27 
! Maha-sCna-gupta, 51 f. 

, Maha-sudCva, 58 
i Maha-^ukra, 198 
I Mnha-tala, 197 
; Maha-tamab-prabha, 198 
■ Mahavallipuram. See Rathas 
i maha-vedi, 162 

1 Maha~vTra, Jain apostle, 16, 95 ; 
mathematician, 207 f., 217, 

I 

1 maha-vira, pot, 164 
I maha-vrata, 173 
: maha-yajflas, 145 f 
Mahay aka, 58 
j Maha-yana, 15 > 
maha-yugas, 193, 195 
; Mahcndra, k. of Kosaln, 47 ; o{ 
Nadol, 70 ; k. of Pithapuram, 

i 47 

Mahendra kalpa, 198 
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MaK^ndra-varman 1 , 51 ; II, 

53 f. ; HI, 55 

Mahcsvara, 26 
Mahf-chandra, 78, 84 
MahT-deva, $8 f. 

Mahindu, 70 

Mahl-pala, Kachchhapa-ghata, 
72, 84 ; of Kanauj, 61, 66 f.; 
I, Pala, 74 » l^y 5 H, 

Pala, 82 f. ; ParamAra, 79 
mahr-rajas, 217 
Mahisha-rama, 63 
mahisht, 114 
Mahlyala, 78 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 74 ’“’^ 
Mahoba, 62, 92 f. 

Mailigi-deva, 90 
Mainaka mt., 200 
Maitrakas, 49-60 
maitrAvaruna, 153 
163 

Makara, 189 
Makara-dhvaja, 22 
Mnlapas, 87 
Malcnad, 86 
Malkhed, 62 

Malla, Gutta, 83 ; Lohara, 85 ; 

I and TI, of Vcla^nAcJu, 65 
Malla-dcva, Bana, 57 
Malla-kariji, 40 
Mai lata, 58 
M allay a, 65 
Main, 39 

Malli-deva, Gutta, 83 
Mallikarjuna, Kidamba, 87 ; 

Sllahara, 89 
Mallugi, 81, 90 
Maivva, 44, 46-9, 51 f, 54 
59-63,69-76, 79 f., 84-8,91, 

94 

Malyavant mt., 199 
Mamallapuram, Rathas of. See 
Rat has 

Maminata, Ra., 68, 74 
Mamvani-rAja, 80 
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1 man, sacrificed. See Human Sa¬ 
crifice aftfi Purusha-mcdlia 
man»A, 129 
Manabharaoa, 76 
Mana-deva, k. of E. Nepal, 55, 
57 f. ; later k. of Nepal, 84, 
87, 90 

Mana-inAtra, 58 

Manava - dharma - ^Astra. See 
Manu 

Mandali, 81 

maridapa, 233, 237, 240-5 
i Mandara mt., 29, 200 
I Mandasor, 48 
MAndhatfi-varman, 49 
j manch, 130 
i Mangala-rAja, 72 
I MangaP-arasa, 58 
' Maiigala-vAra, 190 
j Mahgalc^a, 51 f- 
I Mangi, E. ChaK, 55 f. ; of 
Nolamba-vAcJi, 63 
j manT, niAnika, 208 f. 

’ Manikyala, stupa of, 236, 246 
Mantalaka, 40 
47 

; Manu, 23, 25, 30 ; the Manava- 
j dharma-^astra (Manu-smriti) 

1 ascribed to him, 96, 130, 132, 

i 140, 206, 218 
' manufactures by State, 99 
1 manumission, 128 
; manushya-yajfia, 146 
I manv-antara, 193 K 
i Manya-khcta, 62 
! Marafl-jadaiyan, 60 
I Mara-sar\'a, 60 

Mana-siipha', Pi. Ganga, 56 ; I, 
Ganga-Bana, 64, 67 5 H, W. 
Gafiga, 63, 7 » 
bedanga) 7^ ♦ bilAhAra of 
Karad, 67, 80, 85 
Mara-varman, 60 
Margasirsha, 189, 203 
marTchi, 209 
i marjalTya hearth, 163 
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5 rkan(JCya~purana, 217, 219 
marks, sectarian, 180 
marriage, .112 ff., 131, 134 f., 
142 fF.; age of, 223 ; polyandry, 

TO, 12 , IT6 

Mars, planet, 190 
MartSij^a, 18, 24; temple of, 
245, 249 
Maruja-deva, 70 

marumakkattayam law, 112, 114 
Maruti, 21 

Maruts, 20 fF., 24, 26, 29, 159, 
166, 172 

MaryJda-silgara, 83 
masha, mJshaka, 206-10 
masika-Sraddha, 150 
Mas'ud of Ghazni, 78 
Matahgas, 51 
Matari^van, 24 
Mathana-dfiva, 71 
Mathana-siipha, 73 
MatharT-putra. See Sivala-kiira 
Mjithura, 12, 41 f., 76 ; sculptures 
of, 2c;4 
Matila, 47 
Matyi-vishniu, 49 
Matsyas, 11,13 
Maues, coinage of, 212 
Maukharis, 48—52, 215 
Mauryas, 39—41 ; of Konkan, 
51 f., 81 ; of Kotah, 58 
Mavuli-dcva, 77, 80 
Mayidavolu, inscription of, 227 
Mayura, 64 
Mayura-^arman, 49 
Maydra-varman II, Kadamba, 87 
meal balls. See Piiidas 
measures. See Weights 
meat eaten, 7 
mcdhjl-janana, 138 
medicine, science of, 220 
Mcgha-svati, 40 
Mehrauli pillar, 230 
Mcml, 21 
Menander, 41 
Mcrada, 69 


Mercury, planet,. 190, 195 
mercury, use of, 221 
Meru, 194, 196-201 
Mesha, 189 
metals, 6 

Mewar, 55, 58, 70 fl. 

Mihira, 63 f 
Mihiragula, 50 
Milinda, 41 

milk in ritual, 138, 146, 148, 
150, 152 f., 158 f., 162 f., 
164, 166 f., 172, 175, 182, 185 
millet, in ritual, 160 
mill-stone, in ritual, 143 
Mina, 189 

mines, monopoly and working of, 
99, 102 ; superintendent of, 
102 

Miran, paintings at, 259 f. 
mirror, in ritual, 143 
Mithila, 1 3, 69, 83 
Mithuna, 189 

Mitra, god, 18, 19, 24, 28, 164, 
175 ; k, of Nepal, 90 
mnA, Greek, 130 
Moa, coinage of, 212 
Moga, 42 

molehill, in ritual, 160 
money. See Coinage 
moneylending, 130 
Mongolo-Dravidian type, 32 
Mongoloid tribes, 3, 5, 12 ; type, 
32 

monkeys, worshipped, 183 
Mon-Khmer languages, 33, 36 ; 
tribes, 3 

monogamy, 113 f. 
monopolies, 99 

months, intercalary', 195, 203 ; 
named from naksKatra, 205 ; 
lunar, 192 f., 203 ; sidereal, 
191, 203 ; solar, 194 ; synodic, 
194 f., 203 f. 
monuments, 151 

Moon, god. See Chandra nna 
S6ma 
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Mfigcndra, k,, 40 
Mf’gesa-varman, 49 
mucus, humour, 221 f. 
Mugdha-tuhga, 65 
Muhammad b. Bakhtiy^r, 93 
Muhammad b. Kasim, 57 
Muhammad b. Sam, See Mu‘izz 
ud-Dfn 

Muhammad of Ghazni, 78 
muhQrta, 195 f, 218 f. 

Mu‘iz2 ud-Din Muh. b. Sam, 
9h 93 

Mukanddvvara, ruins at, 248 
Mukhalingam, 56, 248 
Mukhtagiri, ruins at, 248 
Mukkuvar, 185 
Muktapida, 57 f., 245 
Mula, 191 
Mula-deva, 72 

Mal,i-raja I, 70, 72, 74 ; II, 91 
Multai, 52, 57 
Multan, 57, 75 
Mummadi-Ch6^a, 83 
Mummuni, 80, 84 
Munda languages,33, 36 ; tribes, 3 
municipal administration, 107 f. 
Munis, 16 

raufija grass, 140, 175, 177 
Mufija, Paramara, 72 ft*. ; Sinda, 

83 

Mural as, 74 
Muralrdhara, 23 
murva, 140 
Mu^angi, 76 
Mushakas, 31 
mushti, 208 f., 218 
Miisicanus, 39 
muslin, 14 

mustard, in ritual, 138 
Mutt’-arasa. See SrT-purusha 
Muttra. See Mathura 


Nabhas, 203 
Nabhasya, 203 

nadi, nadika, r88, 195, 217 ft. 
Nadia, 93 

Nadol, 70, 72, 75, 81, 84, 87 n, 
88 ft*, 93 

Naga-bhata, Pratihi’lra, 64 ; Prati- 
hara of Bhinmal, 61 f. 
Naga-danta, 64 
Naga-datta, 47 
Nagaditya, 78 
Nagara, 56 
nagaraka, 108 
Nagarl alphabet, 226 f. 
Nagarjuna, ^ilahara, 78, 80, 84 
Nagarjuna-deva, 81 f. 

Nagas, divine snakes, 21, 24, 197 
Naga-sCna, Northern k, 47 
Nagavaldka, 62 
Naga-vam^a, 81, 85 
NagJa, ruins at, 248 
Nahapana, 44, 214 
NaigamCsha, 187 
“ nail-hcadcd ** alphabet, 226 
Naitandhana, 174 
Naka, 86 

Nakshatras, 27, 190 f., 194 ft., 
198, 204 

Ncikshisa-pura, 66 
Nakula, TO, 19 
Nalanda, 247 
Nalan-killi, 43 f. 

Nala-pura, 86 
Nalas, 51 
nalika. See NaejT 
nalvana, 209 
nama-karapa, 139 
Nambudri Brahmans, 114 
names, 139 
Namuchi, 168 

Nanda, half-orothcr of Buddha, 
^53 ; godfather of Kfishna, 
22 ; Thakurl, 90 ; dynasty, 

38 f- ■ 

Nanda-rAja, Ra., 52, 57 
Nandaviilla, 64 
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^amli-gupta, ji 

andin, Xorthcni k.> 47 ; bull 
of Siva, 129 
Nandi-nagarT, 226 
Nandi-vardhana, 38 
Nandi-varman, Pallava, 57 f. 
Nandi-vikrauia-varman, Ganga- 
Pallava, 59 
Nan-maran, 44 

Nanna, Ra,, 60 ; Ra^a, 70, 73 
Nanna-deva, 55, 58 
Nanna Gu^avaJoka, 74 
Nanni-raja, 65 
Nannuka, Chandclla, 62 
Nanya, 83 
Nara-bha^a, 64 
Narada-smriti, 96, 207 
Naraga, 71 
Naril-saipsa, 18 
Narasiniha, god, 29 ; 

89, 91 ; Kajachuri, 
of Nepal, 87, 90 
Narasiinha-gupta, 49 f. 
Narasiiiiha-varman, 86 
lava, 51-4 ; 11 , Pallava, 55 
Na rasi ipha-vi k ra ma- varma n, 59 
Nara-vahana, 71 f. 
Nara-vardhana, 50 
Nara-varman, 48 ; Guhila, 72 ; 

Puramara, 85, 87 j Sibhara, 80 
N:irayiuja, god, sec Vishnu ; k., 
77 ; Kanva, k., 42 
Narayana-pala, Pala, 74 
nard, in ritual, 147 
NarCndra, of Nepal, 87 
NarCndra-deva, 37 
Narfindra-sCna, 59 
Narcyangal, 88 
n.isal index, 30, 31 
Nasik, 44 ff., 74, 130, 232, 247 
Nava-graivcyakas, 198 f. 

Navakd^ ThakurTs. ^ec Thakurts 
navigation,superintendent of, 103 
Naya-pala, 79, 82 
Nayars, 112, 114 
Nayi-varman (Nayimuia), O7 


Hoysala, 
89, 91 ; 


I, Pal- 




Ncdufi-jeliynn I, 43 
Necjuh-kijji, 44 
Ncgamcsi, 187 
Nepal, 40, 46, 53 C, 57 ft-., Si f, 
84, 87, 90 ; alphabet of, 226 ; 
architecture of, 245 f., 249 ; 
coinage of, 214 
neshtyi, 154, 163 
nether world, 197 
Ne^ur, 92 
Newar era, 95 

new-moon rituals, 146, 154, 

158 f. 

Nidana, 220 
Nidana-sutra, 203 
nidhana, 155 

Nikumbhalla-^akti, 52, 54 
Nikumbhas, 89 
Nila mt., 199 f. 

Nlla-kai)^ha, 26 
Nlla-raja, 47 
Nimbara, 64 
Nimbarka, 66 
nimCsha, 218 f. 

Nirbhaya, 75 

Nirjita-varman, 67 f 

Nirupama, Ra., 71 

Nishad.1, 133 

Nishadha, 13 

Nishadha mt., 199 f. 

nishka, 206 f., 209 

Nishkalanka, 69, 71 

Nish^igrl, 21 

Nitala, 197 

Niti-marga, 59 

uivartana, 218 

niy6gu, u i, 117 f. 

noise, in magic, i86 

Nolaraba Anniga, 69 

Noiambadhiraja, 66 

Nojamba-vatji, 72 f., 79, 81 f., 

87 

Northern alphabets, 225-7 ; 
architecture, see Indo-Aryan 
architecture 
Nfipa-kama, 77 f. 
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tunga-vikraraa-varman, 59, 


nfi-yajfia, 146 
Nuggehalli, ruins at, 249 
Nuwasah Shah, 75 
nyagrodha wood, 137, 167, 175 

OATHS, 126 ft. 

ocean-mines, 102 
oceans, 196, 199 f. 
officials of State, 99 fF.; of villages, 
105 f. 

offspring, rites for male, 137 
Ogha-dftva, 47 
6jas, 222 
Omphis, 38 

orbito-nasal index, 30, 31 
ordeals, T27 f 
organic life, theory of, 223 
Orissa, 65, 74, 76 ; temples of, 
238 f. ; weights in, 208 
Orthagnes, 43 
Osia, ruins at, 248 
Oudh, 46 

owls, in augury, 185 
oxen, 6 f. ; eaten, 223 ; in ritual, 
140, 145 ff., 152, 162, 166, 
169,171,17J f., 176,183, 
186 ; standard of value, J29 
Oxycanus, 39 

Pacores, 43 
pada, measure, 217 
pada-pa^ha, 142 
padas, 124 
Padma-dcva, 81 

Padma-pala, Kachchhapa-ghata, 
72, 84 

Padma-pur^na, 219 
padya, 182 
Pahlavas, 41 
painting, 257-61 
pai^cha marriage, 11 5 
PaiiachT, 33 ; in Turkestan, 227 
paka-yajfta, 145 
pakshas, 192, 218 f. 


pala, 206-10, 219 
palaces of kings, 97, 99 
Palakka, 47 

Palas, 60-5, 74, 78 f, 82 f, 89 
palali wood, 141, 160, 167 f, 
*75 

Palasige, 88 
PalaSika, 49 

Palitana, temples at, 248 
Pallavas, 47, 49, 51-5, 57 ff., 
63, 66, 68 f., 77, 81, 227; 
coinage of, 214, 216 ; temples 
of, Conjevararn. Stre also 
Ganga-Pal lavas 

palm-tree, its leaves used for 
writing, 228 f. 
pa,7a, 207 

panch, panchayat, 124 
paftchadasa-stSma, 156 
pafleha-gavya, 120 
Paflchala-dCva, 71 ff. 

Paflchalas, 7, 10-12, 212 
paflcha-paflchinl, 156 
pafleha-^aradTya, 172 
Paijda, 65 

Pclndavas, mythical, ia-12, 23, 
116, 242; historical, 55, 58, 
62 

Pandrethan, temple of, 249 
Pandyas, 13, 42 ff'., 51 f, 54 f, 
58, 60, 64, 67, 71 f., 76 f., 
81 f., 86 ff*., 91-3 ; coinage 
of, 216 

pani-grahana, 144 
pani-manika, paiji-tala, 209 
Pa^is, 22 

P.injab, 2,8,37-41,43,46, 56,63 
Panka-prabhJ, 198 
Pantalcon, 41 
Panungal, 79, 81 f., 85 t. 
paper, 229 f. 

Para-bala, 64 
Para-chakra-kama, 59 
paraka, 120 

Para-kesari-varman, 63 ; s. of 
Vira-rajCndra, 81 

U 




wattt 
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paramJ^vu, 209, 217, 219 
Paramaijuka, 89 f. 

Paramaras, of Abu, 70, 79 ; of 
Bhinmal, 70, 80 ; of Mahva, 
61, 87f., 91, 

94- 

Para~mardin, Chandella, 90, 92 ; 
Ka}aclmrya, 87. ^ee also 
Perma^i 

ParamC^vara-varman I, 53 ff. ; II, 

55 

Parantaka I, 67, 69 ; II, 69, 73 
Pnra^ava, 133 

Parasnath, temples on, 248 
para-sukshma, 217 
IVira^u-rama, 29 ; era of, 94 
parijata, 29 
parimanT, 210 
Parlnah, 174 
pariplava, 170 
parivatsara, 194 
Parivi-puri, 67 
parivrajaka, 131 
Parivrajaka dynasty, 48, 

Pariyatra mt-, 201 
Parjanya, 21, 24 
Partha, 67 f. 
partridge, in magic, 185 
Parva-gupta, 69 
parvana-sraddha, ) 49 f, 

ParvatT, 20, 26, 27 
paryagni-kara^ia, 145, 158, 161, 
171, 186 
passports, loi 
pa^u-bandha, f54> 

Pa^u-pati, 26 

Pasupati, temples at, 249 

Pa^v-alambha. See Pa^u-bandha 

Patala, 197 

Patala-malla, 71 

Pataliputra, 37 f, 107 f. 

Patan, temples of, 249 
Patafijali, 17 
Patika, 42 

Patna (Khandesh), 89 
patriarch, in household, 109 


%L 


f., 


Pattadakal, ruins at, 248 f. 
PaUi-Pombuchcha-pura, 85 

88 f. 

Pauli^a-siddhanta, 193 
paunarbhava sons, 118 
Pauiicjra, 66 
Pausha, 189, 203 
Pavaka, 18 
Pavamana, 18 
pavamana-st6tra, 163 
pavitras, 145, 158 
Payer, temple of, 249 
pearls, 14, 102 
Pemma, 88 
Pemmanaeji, 59 
penalties for offences, 119 ft. 
penances, 119 f. 
pens, 231 
pepper, 14 

peppercorns, in ritual, 13b 
PermS^i (title), 81 f., 88 ; Kaja- 

churya, 87, 89 ; I, Sinda, 86, 

88, 90 ; II, Sinda, 90 
Permana^i, 59 

Permanacli, W. Ganga, 71 f- 
Peru-nar-kiUi, 44 
Perufl-jeral Irum-borai, 4^ 

Perur, ruins at, 249 
Peshawar, 48, 246 
pestle, in ritual, 138, 178 
j Phalguna, 189, 203 
i PhalgunT-mitra, 212 
I pichu, 209 
; Pi^uvaraditya, 65 
pigeons, in augury, 185 f. 


See also Asoka 


158 f 

H9» 


159 


pillars, 246, 249 
and Delhi 
pin^a-pitfi-yajfta, 
pindas, iii, 117 
See also Pity is 
pippala tree, 183 
Piprahwa, ruins at, 246 
Plrl, 72 

PiSacha dialect. See Pailachf 
Pis.achas, ghouls, 24 ; tribes, 33 
Pitalkhora, caves at, 247 


f. 
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pitfi-mcdha, 24, 150 
Pitfis, dcilicd Fathers, and their 
cult, 24 f., Ill, 145, 149 f., 
158 ff., 163, 17s, 185 f. 
pityi-yajfla, 145, 160 
Pill^uga, 69 
Plaksha-dvlpa, 196 
PI a b ha Prisravajia, 173 f. 
planets, theory of, 188 ft’, 
plants, prophylactic, 138, 186 
plates, of gold, in ritual, 164, 
175, 177 ; of silver, in ritual, 
164, 175 ; inscriptions on 

metal, 230 f. 
i’leiades, 27 

plough, 6 ; shaft, in ritual, 165 

Pogilli, 55 

Pola-sinda, 78 

Pole Star, 144, 194 f., 197 

polyandry. See Marriage 

polygamy, 113 f. 

Poona, 44 

porcupine's spine, in ritual, 137, 
140, 143 
p)rk, eaten, 223 
POros, 38 

po^t, sacrificial. See Yiipa 
pot, in Agni-chayana, 176 f. 
{jee also Maha-vira) ; in Pra- 
vargya, 164 
p 5 tri, 154, 163 
Poysalas. See Hoysajas 
Prabhakara-dsva, 67 f. 
Prabh.lkara-vardhana, 50 ff. 
Prabhafljana, 48 
Prabhasa, 63 
Prabhu-mCru, 57 
pradc^a, 218 
Pradipta-varman, 56 
pra<J-vivaka, 124 
Pradyumna, 22 
Pradyunina-kama-deva, 81 
pragatha, metre, 153, 156 


Prilg-jyotisha, 62 
prahara, 219 
praishas, 154 

Praja-pati, 6, 20 f., 24, 27, 30, 
146, 160, 166 
prajapatya marriage, 11S 
Prakataditya, 56 
Prakrits, 33 f. 
prakufleha, 209 
Pralamhha, 62 
pramantha, 157 
pramathas, 26 
praija, 219, 222 
Pritijata, 198 f. 
pra^nca, 145 
Prasannar:pava, 58 
pranastfi. See Maitrilvaruna 
Prasiddha-dhavala, 65 
praspti, 208 f. 

, prastava, 155 
prastha, 207-10 
prastotyi, 154 f., 164 
i pratab-smaratia, 180 f. 

Pratfipaditya II, 53, 57 f. 
i pratihara, 155 

; Pratiharas, 64; of Bhinmal, 
t 60-2 ; of Kanauj, 59, 63-9, 
I 71 f, 7?-8 ; of Mahoba, 62. 
I See also Gurjara-Pratiharas 
j pratihar^ri, 154 
j pratilOma, 133 

I pratiprasthatfi, 154, 159, i6l, 
164, 178 

Praush^hapada, 189 
1 Pravara-scna I, 51 ; H, 5 b 5 ^> 

< A 

pravargya, 152, 162, 164 
pravartikn, 208 
; pMyariTya atiritra, 173 
prefects, 108 

j pregnancy, rites for, 137 
' press for SOma, 15 2 
preta, 149 
priests, 153 ff. 
pfishataka-karma, 146 
: prish^hya sha^-aha, 173 
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'zfyz 

24 

PfithivT, Earth-goddes$, 

21, 24, 25, 159 
PfithivT-kshit (Agni), 158 
PjrlthivT-pala, 70 
Pfithivl-pati, Ganga-B 3 i.ia, 67 
Prithivi-fiCna, W. Kshatrapa, 45 
Ppthivl-shcna, Vakataka, 59 
Pfithivl-vynghra, 57 
Pl’ithivyapIiJj^, 58. ^eealso^^vi- 
grama pida II 
Pfithu-vardhana, 66 
lVuhvi-dCv.a I, 77, 85 ; II, 87, 

9 ^ 

P|-ithvi-raja I, 71,90 f. ; II, 91 ft., 

.95 

Ptithvl-rama, 69 
PyithYl-shcija, Vaka^aka, 51 
PfithvT^vara, 65, 92 
PrithvT-varman, 86 f. 
procedure, 125 fF. 
profits, division of, 109 
Pr6la, <S5, 89 f. 
prostitution, 5, 7, 103 f. 
IVoto-Ber^gali alphabet, 226 
puja, 179, 181, 183 
Pulake^in, W. Chal of Gujarat, 
q8 ; I, W. Chal, 50 f. ; II, 
W. Chal., 52ft*; Chapa, 62 
Pula^akti, 63 
Puligerc, 76, 82 
Puli-kala, 74, 78 
Pulindaka, 42 

Pulumavi, 3 kings (in Puranic 
list), 40 ; Vasish^hT-putra, 44 
purp-savana, 137, 182 
punar-adhcya, 157 
punarbhO, 118 
Pun.ir-vasu, 191 
Pura-gupta, 48 f. 
purSna, 206 ft*. 

Puracias, 37 f., 40, 43, 196, 208 
Puri, temple of, 248 
Purlndra-sCna, 40 
Purna-pala, 79 
Purna-varman, 5 i 
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puriiimanta month, 

Purnotsanga, 40 
purad^i^as, 158 f., 163, 170 
puro-hita, 154, 168 
pSrta-^raddha, 150 
Purus, 7 

purusha-nicdha, 171 f. 
Purusha-sukta, 132 
Purushottama, of Kama, 9' 
Purva-bhadrapada, 191 f. 
Parva-phalgunT, 191 

Purvashad^"^^) ^9^ 

Pushan, 19, 21, 25, 159 
pushkala, 208 
Pushkara-dvipa, 196 
Pushpitaka mt., 200 
Pushya, 191 

Pushya-mitra,6unga k., 41; tribe, 
48 


QUEENS, in ritual, 169 ft'. 


RACE, symbolical, 166 

Racha-malla I, 69 ; II, 73 
Rachcha, 70 f. 

Radda Sankha-raja, 85 

Radha, 22 

Raghava, k., 83 ; E. Ganga, 89 f. 

Raghu, Kadamba, 49 

Rahappa, 59 

Rahila, 62, 6y 

rail, of stupas, 236 f. 

rain, magic for, 185 

rainy season, 189, 204 

Raivata, Many, 24 

Raja, Yadava, 65, 69 

Raja-bhima, 68 

Rajadhlraja I, 76 f., 80 ; II, 90 
Rajaditya, Chal., 71 ; Choja, 69 
Rajn-gpha (Rajgir), 12, 246 f. 
Raja-kesari-varman (Aditya), 63 ; 

(Rajaditya), 69 
Raja-mahendra, 80 f. 

Raja-malla, W. Ganga, 59 
Raja-martayda, 68 
Raja-myig.anka, 193 
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Snyas. See Kshatriyas 
Raja-rsja, E. Chal., 8 z ; I,Ch 6 !a, 
69. 73 . 75 . 216, 243; II, 
ChOla, 88 ; I, E. Gafiga, 82 f. ; 
II, E. Ganga, 90, 93; III, 
E. Ganga, 94 ; (ChOvia-ganga), 
83 ; (Mummadi-Ch 64 a), 83 ; 
Vishnu-vardhana, 77 
Raja-r.liii temple, 239 
rnja-sarshapa, 206 
Raja-simha, P.1ndya, 67 
nlja-iiQya, 44, 167 €,^^85 f. 
Rajauri, 73, 84, 86 
RajCndra-ChOla I, 75 4 E, 243 ; 
II, 82 

RajCndra-dcva, 80 
Rajgir, See Rnja-gfiha 
Raji, Chaiilukya, 70, 72 
Rjljiga, 82 
rajika, 209 
Rajjila, 53 

Rajjila, PratihSra, 64 
Rajputana, 46, 48, 53, 55, 63 
R.ljuvula (Raiula), 42, 213 
R.ljya-pala, Gjlhadavala, 83; Pala, 
74 ; Pratihilra, 66, 75 ff. 
Riljya-vardhana I, 50 ; 11, 52 
r^lkshasa marriage, i i 5 


Rclkshasas, 25 
rakiika, 206-9 

Rama, god, 15, 21, 22, 25, 29. 
a/so Vishnu 

Rama-bhadrn, of Bhinmal, 61, 63 
Rnina-dcva, of Nepal, 84 
R*\ma-pala, Pala, 82 f. 
Rama-varman, 93 
Ramayana, 25 ; geography of, 


200 

Rameswaram, temple of^ 249 
Ramgarh, paintings at, 257 t 
rams, 152, 159, 165 
Ramyaka-varsha, 201 
Rana-kcsarin, 93 
Rana-rAga, W. Chai., 50 
Raijarnava, 56 
Rana-sirpha, Guhila, 73 


I Rana-stamhha, 72 
I Rana-^ura, 75 
Rapa-vikrama, W. Gaiiga, 59 
Ranipur Jharial, temples at, 248 
Rannft-dCvj, 64 
Ranpur, temples at, 248 
rasa, 222 
Rasatala, 197 

Rash3rakut;as, 52, 54, 56 f., 59- 
i 69,71-4,76,82 
j rasi, 209 

r:uha-chakra-vipru3, 217 f. 
fvitha-rCnu, 217 

Rathas of Mamallapuram, 233, 
242, 249 
Rati, 22 

Ratna-dcva. See Ratna-rSja 
Ratnaditya, 67 f. 

Ratna-pala, of Assam, 62 
Ratna^prabha, 198 
Ratna-pura. See Kajachuris 
' Ratna-raja I, 77 ; H, 86 f. ; 

; 9 ^ 

1 ratni. See Aratni 
1 Ra^ta, ^ilahara, 60, 75 
I Rastas, 69 f., 72 £, 78 f., 81-4, 

I 87. See also Rash^raku^us 
I Rauchya, Manu, 24 
; rauhina, cake, 164 
j Ravaijia, 21, 25 
' Ravi-vara, 190 

I R.ivi-varman, ChCra, 89 ; Ka- 
I damba, 49 

I Raya-pnla, of Nadol, 87 
I recitation of Veda, 153, 155 
I red bulPs hide, 177; calves' 
skins, 165 ; colour, in magic, 

! r86 ; skins in ritual, 143, 163, 

i ^77 . 

: reflection, in augury, 185 • 

religion, developments of, 14 fF, 
i Sec also Brahmanic culture, 
Gods, Ritual, Vedic religion 
! rCnu, 217 
, reservoirs, 107 
RevatT, 19 1 f. 
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^vatT-dvTpa, 51, 53 
revenue-administration, 100 ft* 
I^libluikshan, 25 
Ribluis, 25, 153 

rice, 14 ; in ritual, 138, 146, 150, 
156 f., 159 f., 165, 169, 175, 
182. See a/so Sur^ 

Rig-vcda, See Vcdas 
rings, as prophylactics, 186 
Rishabha mt., 200 
Rishis, 112 ; seven, in cult, 158 
ritual,Vedic, 136-78 ; non-Vedic, 
179-83. 

rltus, 189, 204, 219 
rivers, sacred, 183 
roads, 107 
robe, of bride, 186 
rock-salt in ritual, 138 
Rohi^T, 22 ; asterism, 191 
R6maka-siddhanta, 193 
Roman trade, 14 
Rudra, god, 24, 26 f., 160, 178 
{see a/so Siva) ; of Nepal, 76 ; 
of Trikallnga, 93 
Rudra-d?lman I, 44 f., 107; 11,47 
Rudra-deva, KakatTya, 90; of 
Nepal (two), 75, 90; Northern 

k., 47 

Rudra-silvarna, Manu, 24 
Rudra-sCna I, W. Kshatrapa, 45 ; 
II, W. Kshatrapa, 46 ; III, W. 
Kshatrapa, 47 ; I, Vakajaka, 
51 ; II, Vakataka, 51, 5 ^ 
Rudra-simha I, 45 ; II, 46 ; III, 

4 . 

RudrCna, 61 
Rupaka-dvipa, 200 
rupika, 104 

SabalT, Sahall-homa, 172 
sabha-pati, 124 
sabhya fire, ^e Fires 
Sabuk-tigm, 72 f. 

Sachl, 21 

sacrifices, 145-178 
SadJl^iva-dCva, 84 


, sadasya, 154 
1 Satjha, 70 
Sadhyas, 25 
Sadyahkras, 165 f. 
saffron, monopoly of, 99 
Sagura, 21 
Saha-dcva, 10, 19 
Sahas, 203 
SahasI, 54 
Sahasraira, 198 
Sahasrarjuna, 69 
Sahasya, 203 
§.lhi kingdom, 73-6 ; coinage of, 

I 214, 216 
I sahSdha sons, 118 
; Sahri-Bahlol, ruins at, 247 
j ^aibya, 210 
I Saila-vaip^a, 66 
, SailSda r., 200 
! Sai^unagas, 37 
Saka-dvTpa, 196 
Saka era, 43, 95 
j Sakala, 50 
i Silkalya, 142 
SnkambharT, 61, 70, 87-93 
saka-mcdha, 159 f. 

^akas, 41 f., 44; coinage of, 

212 f. 

Snketa, 41 
Sakra, 22 
Sakti, 27 
Sakti-kumara, 72 
Sakti-varman, 74 f. 

■; Sakyas massacred, 37 
I s'ala-grama, 30, 183 
! Salamevan, 77 
i Salaiikayanas, 52 
I Salhana, 85 
! Sali^uka, 40 
! Salivahana era, 95 
i Sal-lakshana-varman, 84, 86 
Salmala-dvTpa, 196 
salt, monopoly of and taxes on, 
99, 100, 102 ; in rituaL 138 
samaga, 153 
samana, 222 
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^.v„iiuita-sCna, 83 

SJmanta-siijiha, ChJlpdtkata, 68 ; 

Guhila, 72 
Samara-siipha, 90 
samas, 135 

Sama-tata» 46 
samavartana, 142 
Sama-vcda. Sfe Vedas 
sama-vptta, 210 
Sanibhar. See gakambhan 
Sambhu, 26 
^ambhu-vardhana, 68 
Sambu-rnja, 76 
Sambus, 39 

Sajqihitas, medical, 220 
samT, 147 f. 

^Jamitra, 145 
Samityi, 154 
Sammcda-Sikhara, 248 
Samprati, 40 
sarnsrish^in, ill 
Samudra-gupta, 46 f., 215, 262 
Samvartaka fire, 199 
sarnvatsara, 194 
0na, 209 
Sanai^chara, 190 
Sanaphulla, 60 
Sanat-kumJra kalpa, 198 
Sanchi, Tope of, 2 34 ^ 4 ° 

250 fF», 257, 260 
sandhya, 180 
San era, 95 

Sangama-raja, 79 
Sangha-daman, 45 
sangharSina. Vihlra 
sangrahaija, 106 
SangrJma-dcva, 69 
SangraraJpTda I, 58 ; II, 62 f. 
Sangrinia-raja, 74 7 ^ 

Sangrama - vijay6ttunga - varman 

X 7.6 
Sam, 190 
Sani-vara, 190 
Saiikama, 92 
Sankara, god, 26 


Sankara-dcva, Liclxchhavi, S 5 
ThakurT, 81 f, 84 
Sankara~gan.i, Kalachiiri, 5* 
Kalachuri (another), 63, 

72 ; Ra., 60 

Sankara<.pura, temple of, 249 
Sahkara-varman, 65 If. 

Sankata, 67 
^ankha, 29 
Sahkha-raja, 85 
Safikila, 63 
safikraiTia, 219 
SankshObha, 48, $0 
Sankuka, 63 
sannySsin, 131 
Sanskrit, 10, 33 f. 

Santalige, 81 f 
santapana, 120 
Santaras, 85 f, 88 f. 
Sjnti-varinan, Kadamba, 49 


f.; 

65, 


n, 


Rat^a, 


Kadamba, 80, 82, 85 
69, 73 

SapJda-laksha, 91, 93 
sapinejas, 111» >49 
sapiiidl-karana, 149 
saptapadT, 143 
Saptarshi, 195 J 94 *• 
sarad, 189 

Sarada alphabet, 226 
Sarada-siipha, 86 

Saranyu, 19, 28, 30 
sarasvata yit-sattra, 173 
Sarasvatl, goddess, 19, 25, 1 59 > 
175 ; river, 25 f., 167, 173 
Varava, 209 

Sarkara-prabha, 198 
Sarnath, 40, 246 f., 254 
Sarngadhara, 208 f. 
sarshapa, 209, 217 
Sarva, 26 

sarva-mcdha, 166, 172 
Sarva-iiaga, 48 
Sarva-nJtha, 49 
Sarvartha-siddha, 198 
sarva-svara, 16; f. 

Sar>a-varman, 50 
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iSsanas, 129 
Sa.<anka, 52 f. 

^astra, 155 
Sata-bhishaj, 191 f. 

Sata-dhanus, 40 

Satakarni, til:le ofAndhras, 40 f., 

45 

^ata-mana, 206 
lata-rudrfya-honia, 178 
Satavahana dynasty, 45 
satCra, 207 
Satf, 20 

Satruipjaya, temples on, 248 
Sattiga, 73 £ 
sattras, 173 f. 

Saturn, planet, 190, 195 
Satya-daman, 45 
Satyaki race, 54 
Satya-l6ka, 197 
Satya-siipha, 47 

SatyS^raya, see Dhruva-raja ; 

Iriva-bedanga, 73 ff. 
Satya-vakya, Pemmanadi, 59 ; 

Konguni-varma-raja, 59, 64 
Saudharrna kalpa, 198 
Saundatti, 69 f., 73, 78 f. 
SaurasCnT dialect, 34 
^aurasCnis, 12, 13 
Saurash^ras, Saurashjrikas, 13, 
89 

sautramanT, 174 f. 

Sauvardhana, 66 
savaiia year, 195, 203 
savanlya-pa^u, 161 
Savantvadi, 55 
Savarpn, Manu, 24 
Sava^a, 71 
Saviniale, 79 
Sayitri, 18, 26, 159, 170 
Savitrl, 19 

savitrT verse. See Gayatri 
schools of Vcdic study, 142 
sculpture, 250-7 
‘‘ Scytho-Dravidian ” ty}^, 31 
seals, 129, 231 
seasons, 189, 204 


sectarian marks, 180 
Seleucus Nicator, 39 
Sena I, 79, 83 j TI, 84 
Sena era, 95 
Senas, 83, 90 f., 93 
Sena-varman, 56 
Sendrakas, 52, 54 f. 
Sen-guvtuvan, 44 
sesam, in ritual, 150, 181 
Sesha, Naga, 29, 197 
setika, 208 
Set-^enni, 43 
Setuvina Bldu, 88 
Scuna-chandra I, 65 ; II, 81 
Seuna-dcli. See Yadavas 
Scuria-dcva, 87 
Scupa-pura, 65 
Scvana, 81 
seven steps, 143 
Sevya-rasa, 78 
^y, 44. 

Shagird-peshas, 133 f. 
Shah-dheri, ruins at, 247 
Shashtha-dCva, 75, 80 
sheep, sacrificed, 159, 176 
shells, trade in, 102 
Shihab ud-Dln. 5/^ Mu*iz2 ud- 
Dln 

ship, in ritual, 151 
shoda^ika, 208 
shdda^in, 161 
Sialkot. See Sakala 
Sibi, tribe, 39 
Sibi, legend of, 253 
Siddhanta-^iromapi, 219 
Siddha-raja, 70, 84, 91 
Siddha-y6ga, 221 
Sigiriya, paintings at, 258 
Sihras Rai, 54 
^ikhara, 233, 237, 243 
Sikharl, 201 
Slla, Guhila, 58 

Slladitya, Chal., 55 ; I, Maitraka, 
52, 54; II, Maitraka, 55; 
III, Maitraka, 55 f. ; iV, 
Maitraka, 56 f.; V, Maitraka, 









INDEX 


aitraka, 59 f.; 
60 

3.67,75.80, 

_ 84 f., 87-^, 92 
silk, for writing, 229 ; paintings 
on, 259 

Sil6dbhavas, 50, 53 
Srluka, 64 

silver, inscriptions on, 230 ; pLitc 
in ritual, 164, 175 
sTmantCnnayanu, 137, 182 
Siipha, zodiacal sign, 189; Gu- 
hila, 58 

Siipha-pura. See Singha-pura 
Simh.i-raja, Chahamana, 61, 71 ; 

SOmavarpsTya, 93 
Simha-sCna, 47 

Simha-varman, Kadamba, 49 ; 

Pallava, 47 
Slipha-vishnu, 51, 57 
Simuka, 40 
Sinda-raja, 83 

Sindas, 72, 74, 7^, 78, 8i ff., 
86 ff., 90 

Sindh, 37, 39-44, 51, 54, 57, 

. 59. <53 

Sindhu-raja, 73 fF. 

Sindl-nagani, 74 
Singa I, 86 ; II, 86 
Singhana, 92 
Singha-pura, 56 
Singhana, 71 
Singha-varman, 56 
Sinhalese. See Ceylon 
Sironi, 66 f., 69, 71 
^i^ira, 189 
Sisira mt,, 200 
Si^u-n 3 ga, 37 
SrtJ, 25 
Sitabaldi, 82 

Siva, 15, 20 f., 24, 26 ff., 180-3, 
200, 213.fl, 243, 256. See 
also Rudra 
Siva-chitta, 88, 91 
Siva-datta, 46 

Siva-deva I, 53 ; II, 57, 59 
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Sivi-gupta, 1 and II, of Orissa, 
74; PSiicJava, 58; Balarjuna, 
62 

^ivaites, 180 f. 

Sivala-kura, Ms^harr-putra, 43 
Siva-mara I, 59 f. ; II, 62, 64 
Siva-ratha, Kadamba, 49 
Siva-sipiha, era of, 95 
Siva-skanda Satakarni, 40, 45 
Siva-skanda-varman, Hdritl-putra, 
45 ; Pallava, 47 

Siva-lrl, 40 ; VSsish^hT-putra, 45 
Siva-sv 3 ti, 40, 43 
Slyaka I, 6i ; II (Haxsha), 6i, 
71 f. 

Skanda, 27 

Skanda-gupta, 48, 107 

Skanda - ^ishya-vlkrama-varman, 

Skanda-svSti, 40 
Skanda-varman I and II, 47 
Skandha-stainbhi, 40 
skins, of animals, in ritual, 143 f., 
158,163-6,173,176 f . 

Sky. See Dyaus 
slaves and slavery, 128 
Sniara, 22 
smarta, 151 

smoke, divination from, 185 
smpti, 151 
snake, in ritual, 178 
sn 3 taka, 142 
Ssbhita, 70 

society, organisation of, 97 H’. 
Sodha, 83 
S6hiya, 70 

SolankTs. See Chalukyas anil 
Chaulukyas 
solstices, 194, 197 
S6ina, 5, 7, 18 f., 21 f., 27 f., 
137, 152 ff, 158 f., i6i, 163- 
7, 169 f., 173 f., 177 {. i 
pressing of, 162 ft., 167, 169 f., 
‘ 95 . 

S 5 m 3 ditya, 70 
S6ma-giri, 200 



y, 59 : .VI, ^ 

V^ll, Maitraka, 
Silaharas, 60 f., t 
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rights of, 


'a-pala, 86 
ma-raja, 93 

sfimn-sarpsthas, 156, 161 fT. 
S6ma-vaT)i^a, 93 
SSma-vira, 190 
SQmCsvara, ChahamUna, 91 
W. ChaL, 7; f., 79, 

W. Chal., 78 f., Si f.; 

W. Chal., 85, 87 ; IV, 
ChJll., 89*-92 ; Kalachurja, 
90, 92 ; NagavamSTya, 85 
Soninath, 77 f., 24.8 
Somnathpur, ruins at, 249 
Sonagarh, temples at, 248 
Sondasa, 42 
sons, necessity of, 117 
109 fl*. 

Sopara, ruins at, 246 
sorcery, 183 fi'. 
soshyantT-hOma, 137 
Southern alphabets, 226 f. 
S6vi-dcva, 90 
spade, in ritual, 165 
Spalagadama, 213 
spindle, in ritual, 137 
spoon, of gold, 138 
spring, 189, 204 
Mddhas. Sa Pitf^s 
§rauta rituals, 151 ft*. 

SravanJl, 191 
Srivaiia, 189, 203 
Srav.ina Bclgola, Jain temples at, 
249 ; colossus at, 256 
Mvnna-karma, 146 
SravastT, 40 
^ravish^ha, 191, 194 
SrCnika, 37 
SrT, 28, 29, 30 
SrT-gupta, 46 ^ 

grT-mala. Sre Bhinmal 
Sfihgavant mt., 199 
SrT-purambiyn, 64 
SrT-purusha, 59 f., 62 
Srirangam, temples at, 249 
SrMaila, 59 

Srisailam, temples of, 249 



SrI-vallabha Madana-raja, 77 
Sri-vardhana 1 and II, 66 
Srr-vardhana-pura, 66 
^ri-vatsa, 30 

Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 54 
^niti, I 5 i 

SryJSraya. See Slladitya 

Staff, I3i> 

stages of life, 130 f. 

Stambha, Rd,, 60 
State, organisation of, 97 
staters, 211 

Stein (Sir Marc Aurcl), his dis¬ 
coveries, 227 ff., 254, 258— 
61 

sthalT-paka, 137 
Sthanikas, 100 
sthanlya, 106 
sthapati, 166 
stheyah, 143 

sticks, divination from, 185 
stobha, 155 
stOka, 219 
st6ma, 156 

stones, inscriptions on, 230; in 
ritual, 138, 141 
stotra, 15 S f. 

strangury, magically healed, 185 
Strato I and 11 , 42 
strl-dhana, no, 112 
study of Vedas, 131, 142 
stupa (chaitya), 232-237, 246 f., 
251 f. 

Subha-tunga, 63 
subrahmanya, priest, 154 
Subrahmanya, 27 ; temple of, 
see Tan jore 

succession. See Inheritance 
guchi, deity, 18 ; month, 203 
Suchi-varman, 72 
SudarSana mt., 200 
Sudarsana-l 5 ka, 200 
Sudas, 7 
gudasa, 42 
gudraka, of Gaya, 85 
gudras, in, 113-6, 
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fl'. 
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es connected with, 133 ; 
irAditional origin of, 132 
Sugandha, 67 
sugar, in ritual, 182 
SugrTva, 2 5 
Sujyesh^ha, 42 
Sukha-pala, 73 
Sukha-varman, 64 
^ukla paksha, 192 
v^ukra, month, 203 ; planet, 190 
Sukra-vara, 190 
Sukti, 209 
$ulka, 112, 11 3 
Sultanganj, ruins at, 247 
Sultanpur, ruins at, 246 
Sulva-sGtra, 218 
summer, 189, 203 f, 

Sunnh-^Cpa, 168 
SunasTrlya, 160 
Sundara Pandya, 76 
Sundara SataLirni, 40 
Suhga dynasty, 41 ff, 

SuparSva mt., 200 
superintendents, of agricultural 
produce, 102 ; of courtesans, 
103 ; of customs, 101 ; of 
excise, 101 ; of frontiers, loi ; 
of mines, 102 ; of navigation, 
103 ; of ocean-mines, 102 ; of 
passports, loi ; of public play, 
103 ; of warehouses, 103 ; of 
weights and measures, 104 
sura, 151, 154, 167, 174 f. 
Surabhi, 29 
Sura-pala, 82 
Suralmi-chandra, 49 
Sura-varman, 67 ; I and II, of 
Kashmir, 68 
surgery, 223 f. 

Surguja, paintings at, 257 f. 
5 urpa, 209 

Surya, 18 f., 21, 24, 28, 30,146, 
160 

Surya, 19, 25 
SQrya-pala, 84 
Surya-siddhanta, 190, 193 


surya-sflkta, 143 f. 

Sdryavant mt., 200 
Sub\irman, 42 
Susruta, 220 f. 

Sussala, 85 fb 
SQta, 153 
Sutala, 197 

sutikagara, sutikagni, sutika- 
griha, 137 
siivar^a, 206—10 
Suvarpa-dvipa, 200 
Suvarna-pura, 86 
Suvarna-varsha, 61 
Iva-graha, 186 
Svaha, goddess, i8 
Svami-datta, 47 
Svamika-raja, S 7 
Svami-raja, 51 
Svami-SakasCna, 43 
Svar*l6ka, 197 
Svardchisha, Manu, 24 
SvatT, 191 ; k., 40 
Svlti-varija, 40 
Svayambhava Manu, 23 
Svayambhu, 19, 20, 24 
svayaxjfivara, i * 5 
Sveta mt., 199 
Sveta-varsha, 199 
svish^a-kfit, 153 

Swayambhunath, temples at, 249 
swing, in ritual, 173 
^yamaka, 175 

Tabarhindah, 93 
tablets, of wood, 229 

Ta^igai-padi, 73 

Tadpatri, temples of, 243, 249 

Tagara, 80, 85 

Talftv.68 

Taik W Tailapa II, W. Chal., 
^4 ; in, W. Chal., 88 ff., 
92 ; I, Kadamba, 79, 80 f. ; 
II, Kadamba, 82, 85, 87 
Tailama, Kadamba, 87, 90, 92 
Taisha, 189 

Takht-i-Bahai, ruins at, 247 
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olam, 69 

38, f., 247 

Talakarl, 59 f., 64, 68-73, 79, 

86 


Talapa, 68 
Taktala, 197 
Tamali-prabha, 198 
Tamasa, Manu, 24 
Tamil alphabet, 227 
Tamils, 51 

Tanjore, 69 ; temples at, 243, 
249 

T.lhka, 59 
^ahka, 207, 209 
Tantra-pnla, 61 
Tantras, 17, 181 
Tanft-napat, 18 
tftnunaptra, 162 
Tapas, 203 
Tapasya, 203 
Tap6-lQka, 197 
'I'ara, 20 
'] araln, 93 
Tnraka, 27 

Taramangalam, temple of, 249 

TnrnpTda, 57 

't'arda-vadi, 79, 87 

Tnrkshya, 21 

tarpana, i8i 

l\ita, 64 

tat para, 219 

taverns, loi f. 

taxes, 99 ff. 

1 axila. See Taksha-silfi 
leak-wood, 14 
Tejah-pilla, 240 f, 248 
Telugu alphabet, 226 f. 
temples, 179, 233, 237-49 
Ter, 80, 232, 247 
Thakurr dynasty, 5 3 f., 8 i f., 84, 

’ 87, 90 

Thai Rukhan, ruins at, 246 
Thann, 88 

Thariesar, 50-2, 76, 93 

Thangir, 94 

theft, penalties for, 122 


thread, in ritual, 150, 173 
threshing-floor, in ritual, 165 
Tibeto-Chinese languages, 33, 36 
tiger, hair and skin of, in ritual, 
168, 17s 
tila, 217 f. 
tile, in ritual, 177 f. 
timber, monopoly of, 99, 103 
time, measures of, 195, 218 f. 
tinduka, 209 

Tinnevelly, ruins at, 249 
Tirhut, 46 
Tiru-pirambiyam, 64 
Tiruvalur, temple of, 249 
tithi, 192-5 
Tivara-dcva, 55, 58 
Toggala (?), 75 
I Tokhari. See Kushans 
; tOlaka, 206, 208 
I tolls, 99 fl'. 

! Tomaras, 61 
I Topdarra, ruins at, 246 
j ToramSna, 49 f. 

' tortoise, in ritual, 177 
Tortoise, avatar of Vishiju, 29 
towon, 249 

towns, administration of, 107 f. 
l^dyima-deva, 76, 79 
trade. See Commerce 
Traiku^akas, 48 f ; era of, 95 
Trail6kya-malla, 81 
j traiyambaka-h6ma, 160 
trasa-rCniu, 206, 209, 217, 219 
Travancore. See Kcralas 
tree, Buddhist symbol, 251 
j trenches, in ritual, 151, 158 
I Trcta yuga, 193 
; Tribhuvann-guptn, 71 f. 

; Tribhuvana-malla, 85 ; Kama- 
deva, 82 

I Trikalinga, 63, 74, 93 
I Trilochana, 26 

, Tril6chana-pala, Pratihara, 66, 

: 77 ; Sahi, 76 f. 

[ TrimQrti, 28 
tripundra, 180 
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48. See also Kajachuris 
^bK metre, 153 
Triu (Aptya), 24, 28 
Tyitsus, 7 
truti, 219 
Tryambaka, 26 
tula, 207, 209 
Tula, 189 
tulsT, 30, 183 
Tulus, 86 

Tunga, 73, 76 ; Dharmavaldka, 

74 

Turkestan, discoveries in. 

Stein (Sir M. A.) 
Turko-Eranian type, 31 
Turvalas, 7 
Tvash^fi, 18, 22, 28 
twigs, pi ophylactic, 1 38 
twitching, ominous, 185 
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See 


UCHCHA-KALPA, 47, 49 

Uchchala, 85 
Uchchahgl-durga, 87, 91 
uchchhvasa, 219 
Udabhaijda, 76 
uda-grabha, 1 54 
Udaipur, ruins at, 248 
udaka-karma, 148 
udana, 221 f. 

Udaya, of Nepal, 76 
Udaya-deva, Lichchhavi, 57 
Udayaditya, W. Gahga, 81 f. ; 
Karketa, sec Taraplda ; Para- 
rnSra, 79 f. 

Udayagiri, 247 
Udaya-m?irtai?(Ja-varman, 91 
Udayana, P^ndava, 55? 5 ^’ ’ 

Sahara, 57 

udayanlya atiriira, 173 
Udaya-rJja, Lohara, 74 
Udaya-varman, 94 
Udayin (Udayi-bhadda), 38 
udgJtp, 154 ft*, *66, lyof. 
udgTtha, 155 

udumbara, wood, 137, 

165 ft*., 175 ; weight, 209 


god, 26 ; caste, 
Ugra-peru-valudi, 44 
Ugra-sGna, 47 
Ujjayinl, 44 
ujjiti, 167 
ukha, 176 f. 
ukthya, 161 
UiTiil, 20 f., 26 f. 
uncleanness, ritual, 149 
Unda-bha^a, 66 
unmana, 209 
Unmattavanti, 68 
unnetpl, 154, 163 
upadrava, 155 
upagatfi, *55 
upakarma, 142 
upSip^u-graha, 163 
upnnayana, 130, 140 f. 
Upanishads, 10 
uparavas, 162 

upasad, 161 f., 165 ft., 169, 
177 f. 

upavaktfi. See Maltravaruija 

UpGndra, k., 67 

Upendra-raja, 61 

urdhva-pundra, 180 

tjrja, 203 

Ursa Major, 195 

Ushas, 5, 19, 21, 28 

usury, 130 

Utkarsha, 84 

Utpala, 72 ft*. 

Utpalapida, 64 
Utpala-raja, 79 
Uttara-bhadrapada, 191^ 
Uttara-kunis, 199 fl^*. 
Uttara-phalgunT, 191 
Uttara-sarnudra, 78, 85 
Uttarasha^ha, 191 
uttara-vfdi, i 59 U *65, 177 
uttarayan.!, 203 
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62, 


Vachas-pati, 20 
Vadava fire, 200 
Vaddiga, 65, 69, 74 
Vagada, 71 
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^igbhaVa, zzo f. 

^'agha-raja, 93 
▼aha, vilha, zo 8 ff. 

Vahlikas, 47 
V'^ilhuka-dhavala (?), 66 

V'^aidllha, 133 

Vaidyuta int., 200 
Vaijayanta, sphere, 198 
Vaijayantipura. See Iknawasi 
Vaiku^i^ha Peru-m.l] temple, 242 
Vaimanikas, 198 
V^ainatCya. See Garu^a 
Viiirata, 73 

Vairi-sitpha, Guhila, 73 ; t, 
Paramara, 6l ; II, Paramara, 
61, 71 

Vai^akha, 189, 203 
V'ai^alT, *2, 37 
^'ai^ravapa, 23 
vaii^vadcva, 159 
Vai^vanara, 18 

\\ai8ya9, i 21 ; castes connected 

with, 133 ; names of, 139 ; in 
ritual, 140, 148, 156, 158, 
174 ; traditional origin of, 1 32 
Vaivasvata (Manu), 23, 24 ; 

(Yama), 30 
Vaja, 25 

vajapeya, i6i, 166 
Vajja^a I, 63, 71, 74; II, 74, 
76, 78 

Vajjala-dcva, 63, 71 
vajra, 21 f. 

Vajra mt., 201 
Vajra-bha^a, 53 
Yajra-daman, 72 
V'ajraditya. See Bappiyaka 
Chandritplda 

Vajra-hasta I~III, 56 ; IV, 57, 
78, 82 ; Aniyanka-bhima, 56 
Vajrakaram, 82 
Vajra-mitra, 42 
Vajrata. Sec Vairi-siipha 11 
Vajrayudha, of Kanauj, 60 
Vak, 26 

Vakaf,akas, 51, 56, 59 


Vak-pati, Chahan\llna, 71 , 
della, 62 
Vak-pati-raja, (two)Chahamana? 
61, 70 ; I, Raramara, 61 ; II 
Paramara, 70, 72 ft*. 

Vala, 20, 22 
ValabhT, 49-60 
Valabhl-samvat era, 95 
vslagra, 217 
V'alakhilya hymns, i 
valla, 207, 209 
Vnllabha-raja, Chaulukya, 74 
Valmiki, 25 
Valuka-prabha, 198 
Vama-dcva, Thakuri, 84, 87 
Vamana, god, 29 
vaipla, 218 
Vatp^a-pala, 73 
Vaip^a-ra^ha, 79 
vapiil, 209 
Vaiia-deva, 84 
Vana-mala, 62 
vanaprasthas, io6, 131 
Vana-raja, 58, 6 r 
Vanga, 13 

Vanga-sCna, 209, 221 
Vanti-dcva, 90 
Vantipor. See Avanti-pura 
vapa 4 rapapis, 145 
Vappuga, 69 
Vappuvanna, 63 
Vapya^a, 60 
Vara-gupa 64 

Varaha mt., 20 1 
Varaha-mihira, 51 
Varaka, 210 
vara^aka, 207 

Vardhamana, Jain apostle, Si 
Maha-vTra ; city, 62, 66 ^ 
Varika family, 47 
Varma-lata, 5 3 
varsha, 189 

Varupa, 6, 18 f., 28, 164, 176 
j varupa-praghasa, 159 
j Varvaraka, 84 
’ vasanta, 189 
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/d^va, 59 
[Ita-sena, 59 
Vasantgarh, 53 
Vasishka, 42 

Vasish^ha-dharma-^astra, 96 
Vasish^has, 6 

Vasish^hT-putra. Zee Chandra- 
^ati, Pulumavi, §iva- 5 rF, Viji- 
vaya-kura 

Vastu-pala, 240 f., 248 
Vasu-dcva, Kiiiiva k., 42 ; father 
of Krishna, 22 

Vasudcva, god, see Krishna ; 

Kushan k., 43 
V'asuki, 29, 201 
Vasivmitra, 41 f. 

Vasus, 28 

53 

Vata, 28 
va^aka, 209 
Vatapi, Zee Badami 
vatsapra, 177 
vatsara, 194 
Vatsa-raja, 60 ff. 

VaU*“C.\uttu, 227 
Vattura, 51 
Vayu, 24, 28 
Vayu-purana, 218 
Vedas, Atharva-veda, 153, 183 f., 
220 ; ^lig-vCda, 1-7, lO, 1 52 f, 
155 ; Sama-veda, 153, 155 ; 
Yajur-veda, 153 ; language of, 
33 f.; religion of, 4-6, 10 
\see also Religion) ; ritual of, 
Ritual; study of, 123, 131, 
142, 146 
vedha, 219 

vedi, 152, 158 ff., 161 ff., 165 f, 

i 7 o» 175, 177 

Vedura, I, 65 ; II, 65, 83 
Vela-nadu, 65, 75, 82 f, 92 
Vellore, ruins at, 249 
Vcmbil, 64 

VerigI, 47, 52 f., 60 ff.. 65, 73, 
77, 80-2, 86, 88 
Vennil, 43 


Venus, planet, 190, 195 
Verri-vCr-^eliyan, 43 f. 

VesQ, 74, 78 
Vibhvan, 25 
Vidagdha, 66 ff. 
vi^ida-padaka, 209 
Vidarbha, 13, 41 
Videha, 12, 133 
Videha-varsha, 196, 201 
Vidi^ 5 , 41 
VicJucJjibha, 37 

Vidyadhara, Chandclla, 70, 77 f. 
Vigraha, Ch?lhamana, 61 
Vigraha-pata, of Nadol, 70 ; I, 
Pala, 74 ; II, Pala, 74 » 7 « i 
HI, Pala, 82 

Vigraha-rSja, 79 ; s. of Ari?6- 
raja, 89 f. ; s. of Siipha-raja, 
61, 71 f. 
vihara, 233, 247 
VTja, 62 

Vijaya, prince, 44 ; Andhra k., 
40; sphere, 198 
Vijaya-Buddha-varman, 47 
Vijaya-chandra, 90 f. 
V^ijaya-Dcva-varman, 52 
Vijayaditya I and II (or more), 
Baijas, 57,66 ; I, E. Chal., 58, 
60; H, E.Chal., 61, 63; III, 
E. Chal., 63, 65 ; IV, E.Chal., 
67 f.; V, E. Chal., 68 ; VI, 
E. Chal., 81 ; VII, E. Chal., 
77; I, W. Chal., 56, 58; Ih 
W. Chal., 89 ; I, Kadamba, 
80, 88 ; II, Kadamba, 91 f. ; 
Silahara, 88, 92 ; (Vishiju- 
vardhana), 83 
Vijayalaya, 63 
V'ijayanagar, ruins of, 249 
Vijaya-Nandi-varman, 52 
Vijaya-pala, Chandclla, 70, 78, 
80, 84; Kachchhapa-ghata, 

79, 84 ; Pratihara, 66, 71 
Vijaya Pandya, 87 f. 

Vijaya-pura, 64 
Vijaya-raja, 54 
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ijaya-lalcti, 62 
Vijaya-sCna, W, Kshatrapa, 46 ; 
Scna, 83, 91 

Vijaya-siipha, Guhila, 73 ; Kaja- 
churi, 92 

Vijaya-Skanda-varman, 47 
VijayC^vara, 82 
Vijjilka, 62 

Vikrama, Kadamba, 80 f. ; Sinda, 
90 ; era of, 42, 95 
V^iicrnma-bahu, 77 
Vikrama-Ch6la, 86, 88 
VikramSditya, I and II, Banas, 
i;7» 66 ; I, E, Chal., 65 ; II, 
K. ChaJ., 6s ; I, W. Chal., 
f;4f.;II, W. Chal., 58 ; IV,W. 
Chal, 71 ; V, W. Chal, 75 I; 
VI, W. Chal, 77, 79 f.,8i~8, 

9^ » 7*> 7^ I i 

era of, 42, 95. Se^ Skanda- 
gupla, Chandra-gupta II. 
Vikrama-mitra, 42 
V'ikr.ima-pali, 78, 85 
Vikrama Pat^dya, 77 
Vikramarka, Chapa, 62, 67 
Vikrama-siiphn, Kachchhapa- 
ghata, 84; Guhila, 73 
Vi]ivaya-kura,GautamT-‘putra, 44, 
214 ; VasishthT-putra, 43 
villages, in system of the State, 
100, lot, 103, 105 f. ; their 
administration, 105-7, ^^4 
vilva, tree, 183 ; weight, 209 
Vimala, 240, 248 
Vimaladitya, 73, 75, 77 
viraana, 233, 237, 241-4; 

spheres, 198 f. 
vinatjT, 219 
Vfnasana, 173 
Vinata, 21 

V^inayaditya, W. Chal, 55 f. ; E. 

Ganga, 56 ; Hoysaja, 78 f. 
V'inayaka, god, 21 
VinHy ika-pala Harsha, 65, 68 
Vindhya-raja, 61 
VihgavallT, 62 


vipali, 219 
Vipula mt,, 200 
Vira, k., 83 
Vfra-bahu, 62 
Vira-bhadra, 28 

Vira-chOda Vishiju-vardhana, 83 
Vlra-daman, 45 f. 

VTra*'Kcrala, 76 

Vira Kcrala-varman, 87 

Vira-Korchawarman, 47 

Vira-mahcndra, 68 

Vira Paijdya (several), 76, 87, 

92 

Vlra-rajendra, Ch6ja, 81 
VTra-RajCndra Chdeja, of Vcla- 
natjlu, 65 

V'Tra Rama-varman, 93 
V'lra Ravi-varman, 89 
Vira Salamcvan, 77 
VTra-siipha, Chapotkata, 66 f. ; 
E. Cianga, 56 ; Kachchhapa- 
ghata, 86 

vTratara, plant, 137 
Vira Udaya-martaij^^-varman, 91 
Vira-varman, Pallava, 47 
VTra-vikramaditya I, 83, 92 ; 11 , 

9 ^ . 

virginity of bride, 114 
Virinchipuram, ruins at, 249 
Virodhikrit era, 95 
Virudhaka, 37 
Virya-rama, 71 
Visakha, 191 
VTsala, 71 

Vlsala-dcva. See V'igraha-raja 
Vishadha, 66 

Vishnu, II, 15, 18, 20 f., 23, 28, 
,129, 168, 180**3, 197. Su 
a/so Kfishi^a 

Vishnu-dharma-lastra, 9^ 
Vishnu-g6pa, 47 
Vishnu-gupta, 56, 58 
Vishnuites, 1 80 f. 

Vishiju-pura^a, 196 f., 199 f., 
203, 219 
V'^ish^ju-nlma, 64 
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Ju-vardhana, I, E. Chal., 53 ; 
, II, E. Chau, 53, 55 ; E, 
' ChaU, 57 f. ; IV, E. Chau, 
60 f.; V, E. Chau, 63 ; Hoy- 
sa!a, 86~9, 24+ ; Varika, 47 ; 
4 (Raja-raja), 77; Vijayaditya, 
h7f 79> 83 ; (Vrra-ch64a)^ 83 
Vishou-varman, 49; Kadamha, 49 
vishuvant, 173 
vi^va-jit, 164 
visva-jyOtis, 176 
Vi^va-karman, 28, 30 
Vi^va-rupa, god, 28 ; k. of Gaya, 

85 

Visva-rupa-s€na, 93 
Vi^va-sCna, 46 
V^i^va-siipha, 46 
Vi 5 va-varman, 48 
Vi^va-vasu, 21, 145 
Vi^ve Dcvah, 159 

Vi tala, 197 
vitastl, 217 f. 
vivaha. See Marriage 
Vivasvant, 18 f, 23, 28, 30 
Vonones, 213 
Vapa-dcva, 93 
vratyas, vratya-stSraas, 165 
Vriddha-raja, 41 
Vriddha-vagbha^a, 220 
vriddhi-lraddha, i 50 
Vriddhi-varman, 56 
Vrijis, 12 

Vrinda-madhava, 221 
Vrischika, 189 
Vpshabha, 189 
^Yfisha-deva, 53, 55 
VYitra, 20, 22, 30 
Vritra-han, 22 
Vuppa, 91 
Vyaghra, 47, 49 
Vyaghra-marin, 73 
^Vyaghra-mukha, 53 
Vyaghra-raja, k. of Maha-kan- 
tara, 47 ; SSmavam^Iya, 93 
Vyaghra-rata, 47 
^’yaghra-sCna, 49 


vyajl, 104 
vyana, 222 

vyavahariki standard, 210 

waoers at law, 126 
Wang Hiuen-tsu, 54 
Waniyat, temple of, 249 
warehouses, superintendent of,. 
103 

water, in ritual, 139, 143, 145 fF., 
148 ff, I 53 f., 162, 167,180 ff., 
186 

Waters, goddesses, 19 
week, X90 

weights and measin|^, 99 ffi, 104^ 
206 fF.; superinamdents of, 104 
Wcma Kadphise3,’^3, 213 
Western alphabets, 226 
wheel, Buddhist symbol, 251 
whey, in ritual, 150, 158 f. 
white skin, in ritual, 173 
widows, at husbands* funeral,^ 
and immolation, 119, 147 f. ; 
marriage of, 114; position of,. 
III, 118 f. 

wife. See Widow's and Women 
wind, humour, 221 f. 
winter, 189, 204 
witnesses, 126 
wolf, hair of, in ritual, 175 
women, divorced or punished 
by husbands, Ii6f.; position 
of, 109 ff., 117 

wood, for amulets, 186; panels 
of, painted, 259 ff.; tablets of, 
229 

woods. Crown property, 105 
wool, In ritual, 163, 175 
wTiting, 225 *- 31 ; materials, 
227-31 

Yadavas (Yadus), 7, 11, 22, 23 ; 
of Seu^a-desa and Dcva-giri, 
' 55 . 69, 7+, 78, 81, 87, 89, 
90 f., 93 ; Ra., 54; of 

Singha-pura, 56 


X 




misr^ 
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yajamana. See Householder 
Yajfla Satakariji, 45 
Yajfla-sCna Satakarni, 41 
Yajfta~^rT Sstakarni, 40 
Yajfiavalkya-smfiti, 96, 99, 206 
Yajfla-varnian, 56 
Yaksha-dasa, 66 
Yaksha-pala, 85 
Yakshas, 23 

Yama, 18, 24, 28, 30, 201 
yama, 219 
YamT, 30 
Yanai-kaHey, 44 
YaSal^-karija, 86, 88 
YaSaVpala, 66, 78 
Ya^askara, 68 f. 

Ya^6-bhlca, 50, 53 
Ya'^Oda, Z2 

Ya^o-daman 1 and II, 46 
Ya^6-dCva, 84 
Ya56“dharman, 50 
YaiS-rata, 47 

Ya$6-vardhana, Pratihara, 64 ; 
Varik a, 47 

Ya^S-varman, W. ChaL, 7$ ; 
Chandella (two), 69 £, 90 ; 
of Kanauj, 58 ; of Malwa, 84, 
«7 

Ya^ 5 ~vigraha, 78 
yati, 131 
yat-sattras, 173 f. 

YatU'dhanas, 30 
Yaudhcyas, coinage of, 214 
yava, 206 f., 209, 217 f. 
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Yava-dvjpa, 200 
year, length of, 203 ; Umar, 192, 
195 ; itona, 195, 203 ; side¬ 
real, 188, 194, 203 ; solar, 189, 
192-5 ; of synodic months, 
203 ; tropical, 194 
Yelburga, 86, 88, qo 
Yoga, k., 66; mysticism, 16 f., 
26, 181 

Yoga-raja, ChSpotkata, 61, 63 ; 

Guhiia, 7 3 
Yoga-sfltra, 17 
Yojaka. toJSjalla 
yojana, 217 f. 
yoni, 27 
Yota, 79 

Yuddha-malla I and II, 68 
Yuddhasura, 57 
Yudhi-sh^hira, 10, 242 
Yueh-chi. See Kushans 
yuga, measure of length, 218 ; 

measure of time, 193 IF., aoj 
Yugalins, 201 
yOka, 217 f. 

yiipa, sacrificial post, 160 f., 167, 
170 

Yuva-raja, Kachchhapa-ghSta, 73, 
77 ; 1, Kajachuri, 65 ; II, Ka- 
Jachuri, 65, 72 


ZeIONISES, 212 

zodiac, solar, 189, 196; lunar, 
see Nakshatras 










